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LORD BYRON. 



Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott are among 
writers now living* the two, who would carry 
away a majority of suffrages as the greatest 
geniuses of the age. The former would, per- 
haps, obtain the preference with the fine 
gentlemen and ladies (squeamishness apart)— 
the latter with the critics and the vulgar. 

* This Essay was written just before Lord Bjron's death. 
VOL. I. 1 
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We shall treat of them in the same connec- 
tion, partly on account of their distinguished 
pre-eminence, and partly because they afford 
a complete contrast to each other. In their 
poetry, in their prose, in their politics, and 
in their tempers, no two men can be more 
unlike. 

If Sir Walter Scott may be thought by some 
to have been 

* ^ Bom universal heir to all humanity,*' 

it is plain Lord Byron can set up no such 
pretension. He is, in a striking degree, the 
creature of his own will. He holds no com- 
munion with his kind', but stands alone, 
without mate or fellow — 

'* As if a man were author of himself, 
And owned no other kin." 

He is like a solitary peak, aU access to which 
is cut off not more by elevation than distance. 
He is seated on a lofty eminence, '^ cloud- 
capt," or reflecting the last rays of setting suns ; 
and in his poetical moods, reminds us of the 
fabled Titans, retired to a ridgy steep, play- 
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ing iDn their PahVpipes, and taking up oixli- 
nary men and things in their hands with 
haughty indifierence. He raises his subject 
to himself, or tramples on it : he neither 
stoops to, nor loses himself in it. He exists 
not by sympathy, but hy antipathy. He scorns 
all things, even himself. Nature must come 
to him to sit for her picture^ — ^he does not go 
to her. She must consult his time, his con- 
venience, and his humour ; and wear a sombre 
or a fantastic garb, or his Lordship turns his 
back upon her. There is no ease, no unaf- 
fected simplicity of manner, no "golden 
mean." All is strained, or petulant in the 
extreme. His thoughts are sphered and crys- 
talline •, his style ' ' prouder than when blue 
Iris bends 5" his spirit fiery, impatient, way- 
ward, indefatigable. Instead of taking his 
impressions from without, in entire and almost 
unimpaired masses, he moulds them according 
to his own temperament, and heats the mate- 
rials of his imagination in the furnace of his 
passions.— Lord Byron's verse glows like a 
flame, consuming every thing in its way 5 Sir 
Walter Scott's glides like a river, clear, gentle, 
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harmless. The poetry of the first scorches, 
diat of the last scarcely warms. The light of 
the one proceeds from an internal source, en*- 
sanguined, sullen, fixed ; the other reflects 
the hues of Heaven, or the face of nature, 
glancing ymd and various. The produc-c 
tions of the Northern Bard have the rust and 
the freshness of antiquity about them; those 
of the Noble Poet cease to startle from their 
extreme ambition of novelty, both in style 
and matter. Sir Walter's rhymes are ** silly 
sooth"— 

" And dally 'with the innocence of thought. 
Like the old age*^— 

his Lordship's Muse ^urns the olden time, 
and affects all the supercilious airs of a modern 
fine lady and an upstart. The object of the 
one writer is to restore us to truth and nature ; 
the other chiefly thinks how he shall display 
his own power, or vent his spleen, or asto*- 
nish the reader either by starting new subjects 
and trains of speculation, or by expres^ng old 
ones in a more striking and emphatic manner 
than they have been expressed before. Qe 
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cares little what it is he says, so that he can 
say it differently from others. This raay ac- 
count for the charges of plagiarism which 
haye been repeatedly brought against the 
Noble Poet — ^if he can borrow an image or 
sentiment from another, and heighten it by 
an epithet or an allusion of greater force and 
beauty than is to be found in the original pas- 
sage, he thinks he shows his superiority of ex- 
ecution in this in a more marked manner than 
if the first suggestion had been his own. It is 
not the value of the observation itself he is 
solicitous about; but he wishes to shine by 
contrast — even nature only serves as a foil to 
set oiF his style.^ He therefore takes the 
thoughts of others (whether contemporaries 
or not) out of their mouths, and is content to 
make them his own, to set his stamp upon 
them, by imparting to them a more meretri- 
cious gloss, a higher relief, a greater loftiness 
of tone, and a characteristic inveteracy of pur- 
pose. Even in those collateral ornaments of 
modern style, slovenliness, abruptness, and 
eccentricity (as well as in terseness and signi- 
ficance), Lord Byron, when he pleases, defies 
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competition and surpasses all his contempo* 
raries. Whatever he does, he must do in a 
more decided and daring manner than any 
one ielsie^ — ^he lounges with extravagance, and 
yawns so as to alarm the reader^. Self-will, 
passion, the love of singularity, a disdain of 
himself and of others (with a conscious sense 
that this is among the ways and means of 
procuring admiration), are the proper catego- 
ries of his mind : he is a lordly writer, is 
above his own reputation, and condescends to 
the Muses with a scornful grace ! 

Lord Byron, who in his politics is a liberal^ 
in his genius is haughty and aristocratic : 
Walter Scott, who is an aristocrat in principle, 
is popular in his writings, and is ( as it were ) 
equally servile to nature and to opinion. The 
genius of Sir Waller is essentially imitative, bv 
" denotes a foregone conclusion:" that of 
Lord Byron is self-dependent ^ or at least re- 
quires no aid, is governed by no law, but the 
impulses of its own will. We confess, how- 
ever much w^ may admire independence of 
feeling and erectness of spirit in general or 
practical questions, yet in works of genius we 



prefer him who bows to the authority of nature, 
who appeals to actual objects, to mouldering 
superstitions, to history, observation, and 
tradition, before him who only consults the 
pragmatical and restless workings of his own 
breast, and gives them out as oracles to the 
world. We like a writer ( whether poet or 
prose-writer) who takes in (or is willing to 
take in) the range of half the universe in 
feeling, character, description, much better 
than we do one who obstinately and invariably 
shuts himself up in the Bastile of his own 
ruling passions. In short, we had rather be 
Sir Walter Scott (meaning thereby the Author 
of Waverley) than Lord Byron, a hundred 
times over. And for the reason just given, 
namely, that he casts his descriptions in the 
mould of nature, ever-varying, never tiresome, 
always interesting and always instructive, in- 
stead of casting them constantly in the mould 
of his own individual impressions. He gives 
us man as he is, or as he was, in almost every 
variety of situation, action, and feeling. Lord 
Byron makes man after his own image, woman 
after his own heart *, the one is a capricious 
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tyrant, the other a yielding slave ; he gives us 
the misanthrope and the voluptuary by turns 5 
and with these two characters, burning or 
melting in their own fires, he makes out ever- 
lasting centos of himself. He hangs the cloud, 
the film of his existence over all outward 
things — sits in the centre of his thoughts, and 
enjoys dark night, bright day, the glitter and 
the gloom, '^in cell monastic" — we see the 
mournful pall, the crucifix, the death's heads, 
the faded chaplet of flowers, the gleaming 
topers, the agonized brow of genius^ the 
vrasted form of beauty~but we are still im- 
prisoned in a dungeon, a curtain intercepts 
our view, we do not breathe freely the air of 
nature or of our own thoughts — the other 
admired author draws aside the curtain, and 
the veil of egotism is rent, and he shows us 
the crowd of living men and women, the 
endless groups, the landscape back-ground, 
the cloud and the rainbow, and enriches our 
imaginations and relieves one passion by 
another, and expands and lightens reflection, 
and takes away that tightness at the breast 
which arises from thinking or wishing to think 
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that there is nothing in the world out of a 
man s self I — In this point of view, the Author 
of Waverley is one of the greatest teachers of 
morality that ever lived, by emancipating the 
mind from petty, narrow, and bigoted preju- 
dices : Lord Byron is the greatest pamperer of 
those prejudices, by seeming to think there is 
nothing else worth encouraging but the seeds 
or the full luxuriant growth of dogmatism and 
self-conceit. In reading the Scotch Novels j 
we never think about the author, except from 
a feeling of curiosity respecting our unknown 
benefactor : in reading Lord Byron's works, 
he himself is never absent from our minds* 
The colouring of Lord Byron's style, however 
rich and dipped in Tyrian dyes, is nevertheless 
opaque, is in itself an object of delight and 
wonder : Sir Walter Scott's is perfectly trans- 
parent. In studying the one, you seem to gaze 
at the figtires cut in stained glass, which ex- 
clude the view beyond, and where the pure 
light of Heaven is only a means of setting ofl' 
the gorgeousness of art : in reading the other, 
jou look through a noble window at the clear 
and varied landscape without. Or to sum up 
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the distinction in one word^ Sir Walter Scott 
is the most dramatic writer now living •, and 
Lord Byron is the least so. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine that the Author of Waverley is 
in the smallest degree a pedant •, as it would 
be hard to persuade ourselves that the author 
of Childe Harold and Don Juan is not a cox- 
comb^ though a provoking and sublime one. 
In this decided preference given to Sir Walter 
Scott over Lord Byron, we distinctly include 
the prose-works of the former 5 for we do not 
think his poetry alone by any means entitles 
him to that precedence. Sir Walter in his 
poetry, though pleasing and natural, is a com- 
parative trifler : it is in his anonymous produc- 
tions that he has shown himself for what he 
is!— 

Intensity is the great and prominent distinc- 
tion of Lord Byron's writings. He seldom gets 
beyond force of style, nor has he produced any 
regular work or masterly whole. He does not 
prepare any plan beforehand, nor revise and 
retouch what he has written with polished 
accuracy. His only object seems to be to 
9timulate himself and his readers for the mo- 
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ment — ^to keep bolh alive, to drive away ennui ^ 
to snbstitote a feverish and irritable state of 
excitement for listless indolence or even calm 
enjoyment. For this purpose he pitches on 
any snbject at random without much thought 
or delicacy — ^he is only impatient to begin-^ 
and takes care to adorn and enrich it as he 
proceeds with ^' thoughts that breathe and 
words that bum.*^ He composes (as he him- 
self has said) whether he is in the bath, in his 
study, or on horseback — ^he writes as habito- 
ally as others talk or think — and vdiether we 
have the inspiration of the Muse or not« we 
always find the spirit of the Inan of genius 
breathing from his verse, fie grapples with 
his subject, and moves, penetrates, and ani- 
mates it by tlie electric force of his own feel- 
ings. He is often monotonous, extravagant, 
offensive ; but he is never dull, or tedious, but 
when he writes prose. Lord Byron does not 
exhibit a new view of nature, or raise insigni- 
ficant objects into importance by the romantic 
associations with which he surrounds them ; 
but generally (at least) takes common-place 
thoughts and events, and endeavours to express 
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praise, brooding 



oyer imperishable glories, 

<* Till Contemplation has her BSL^ 

Lord Byron seems to cast himself indignantly 
from '^ this bank and shoal of time," or the 
frail tottering bark that bears up modern re- 
putation, into the huge sea of ancient renown, 
and to revel there with untired, outspread 
plume. Eveif this in him is spleen — his con- 
tempt of his contemporaries makes him turn 
back to the lustrous past, or project himself 
forward to the dim future! — ^Lord Byron's 
tragedies, Faliero,"^ Sardanapalus, etc. are not 
equal to his other works. They want the 
essence of the drama. They abound in 
speeches and descriptions, such as he him- 
self might make either to himself or others, 
lolling on his couch of a morning, but do 
not carry the reader out of the poet's mind 
to the scenes and events recorded. They have 

'*' <* Don Joan was my Moscow, and Faliero 

My Leipsic, and my Mont St. Jean seems Cain.** 

Dan JuaUy Canto XL 
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neither action, character, nor interest, hut are 
a sort of gossamer tragedies, spun out, and 
glittering, and spreading a flimsy yeil oyer the 
face of nature. Yet he spins them on. Of all 
that he has done in this way the Heaven and 
Earth (the same subject as Mr. Moore's Losses 
of the Angels) is the best. We prefer it even 
to Manfred. Manfred is merely himself, with 
a fancy-drapery on : but in the dramatic frag- 
ment published in the Liberal^ the space be* 
tween Heayen and Earth, the stage on which 
his /characters have to pass to and fro, seems 
to fill his Lordships imagination; and the 
Deluge, which he has so finely described, 
may be said to have drowned all his own idle 
humours. 

We must say we think little of our author s 
turn for satire. His ^^ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers'' is dogmatical and insolent, 
but without refinement or point. He calls 
people names, and tries to transfix a character 
with an epithet, which does not stick, because 
it has no other foundation than his own petu* 
lance and spite \ or he endeavours to degrade 
by alluding to some circumstance of exter- 
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nal situation. He says of Mr. Wordsworth's 
poetry, that ** it is his aversion." That may 
be : but whose fault is it ? This is the satire 
of a lord, who is accustomed to have all his 
whims or dislikes taken for gospel, and who 
cannot be at the pains to do more than signify 
his contempt or displeasure. If a great man 
meets with a rebuff which he does not like, he 
turns on his heel, and this passes for a repartee. 
The Noble Author says of a celebrated bar- 
rister and critic, that he was "born in a garret 
sixteen stories high." The insinuation is not 
true ^ or if it were, it is low. The allusion 
degrades the person who makes, not him to 
whom it is applied. This is also the satire of 
a person of birth and quality, who measures, 
all merit by external rank, that is, by his own 
Standard. So his Lordship, in a "Letter to 
the Editor of my Grandmother's Review," ad- 
dresses him fifty times as * ' mj dear Roberts/' 
nor is there any other wit in the article. This 
is surely a mere assumption of superiority 
from his Lordship's rank, and is the sort of 
quizzing he might use to a person who came 
to hire himself as a valet to him at Long's^^lhe 
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"waiters might laugh, the public will not. In 
like manner, in the controversy about Pope, 
he claps Mr. Bowles on the back with a coarse 
facetious familiarity, as if he were his chaplain 
whom he had invited to dine with him, or was 
about to present to a benefice. The reverend 
divine might submit to the obligation, but he 
has no occasion to subscribe to the jest. If it 
is a jest that Mr. Bowles should be a parson, 
and Lord Byron a peer, the world knew this 
before -, there was no need to write a pamphlet 
to prove it. 

The Don Juan indeed has great power \ 
but its power is owing to the force of the 
serious writing, and to the oddity of the con- 
trast between that and the flashy passages 
with which it is interlarded. From the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous there is but one step. 
You laugh and are surprised that any one 
should turn round and trashes tie himself: the 
drollery is in the utter discontinuity of ideas 
and feelings. He makes virtue serve as a foil 
to vice •, dandyism is (for want of any other) 
a variety of genius. A classical intoxication 
is followed by the splashing of soda-water, 

I. 
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by frothy effusions of ordinary bile. After 
the lightning and the hurricane, we are intro- 
duced to the interior of the cabin and the con- 
tents of wash-hand basins. The solemn heto 
of tragedy plays Send? in the farce. This is 
*' very tolerable and not to be endured." The 
Noble Lord t$ almost the only writer who has 
prostituted his talents in this way. He hal- 
lows in order to desecrate •, takes a pleasure 
in defacing the images of beauty his hands 
have wrought; and raises our ho'pes and our 
belief in goodness to Heaven only to dash 
them to the earth again, and break them in 
pieces the more effectually from the very 
height they have fallen. Our enthusiasm for 
genius or virtue is thus turned into a jest by 
the very person who has kindled it, and who 
thus fatally quenches the sparks of both. It 
is not that Lord Byron is sometimes serious 
and sometimes trifling, sometimes profligate, 
and sometimes moral — but when he is most 
serious and most moral, he is only preparing 
to mortify the unsuspecting reader by putting 
a pitiful hoax upon him. This is a most un- 
accountable anomaly. It is as if the eagle 
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were to build its eyry in a common sewer, or 
the owl were seen soaring to the mid-day sun. 
Such a sight might make one laugh, but one 
would not wish or expect it to occur more 
than once l'^ 

In fact, Lord Byron is the spoiled child of 
fame as well as fortune. He has taken a sur- 
feit of popularity, and is not contented to 
delight, unless he can shock the public. He 
would force them to admire in spite of de- 
cency and common sense — ^he would have 
them read what they would read in no one 
but himself, or he would not give a rush for 
their applause. He is to be ^* a chartered 
libertine," from whom insults are favours, 
whose contempt is to be a new incentive to 
admiration. Hi,s Lordship is hard to please : 
he is equally averse to notice or neglect, en- 
raged at censure and scorning praise. He 
tries the patience of the town to the very ut- 
most, and when they show signs of weariness 
or disgust, threatens to discard them. He 

* This censare applies to the first Cantos of Don Joan 
much more than to the last. It has been called a TRISTRAM 
SHAI9DT in rhjme : it is rather a pofem written about iueli. 
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says he will write on, whether he is read or 
not. He would never write another page, if 
it were not to court popular applause, or to 
affect a superiority over it. In this respect 
also, Lord Byron presents a striking contrast 
to Sir Walter Scott. The latter takes what 
part of the public favour falls to his share, 
without grumbling (to be sure he has no rea- 
son to complain) ^ the former is always quar- 
relling with the world about his modicum of 
applause, the spolia opima of vanity, and un- 
graciously throwing the offerings of incense 
heaped on his shrine back in the faces of his 
admirers. Again, there is no taint in the 
writings of the Author of Waverley, all is fair 
and natural and abos^e-board : he never out- 
rages the public mind. He introduces no 
anomalous character : broaches no staggering 
opinion* If he goes back to old prejudices 
and superstitions as a relief to the modern 
reader, while Lord Byron floats on swelling 
paradoxes — 

" Like prond seas under him ;'* 

if the one defer#too much to the spirit of an- 
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tiquitj, the other panders to the spirit of the 
age, goes to the very edge of extreme and 
licentious speculation, and breaks his neck 
over it. Crossness and levity are the play- 
things of his pen. It is a ludicrous circum- 
stance that he should have dedicated his Cctin 
to the worthy Baronet! Did the latter ever 
acknowledge the obligation ? We are not nice, 
not very nice ; but we do not particularly ap- 
prove those subjects that shine chiefly from 
their rottenness i nor do we wish to see the 
Muses drest out in the flounces of a false or 
questionable philosophy, like Portia and iW 
rissa in the garb of Doctors of Law. We like 
metaphysics as well as Lord Byron •, but not to 
seethemmakingflowery speeches, nor dancing 
a measure in the fetters of verse. We have 
as good as, hinted, that his Lordship's poetry 
consists mostly of a tissue of superb com- 
mon-places 5 even his paradoxes are common- 
place. They are familiar in the schools : they 
are only new and striking in his dramas and 
stanzas, by being out of place. In a word, 
we think that poetry moves best within the 
circle of nature and received opinion : specu- 
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lative theory and subtle casuistry are forbidden 
ground to it. But Lord Byron often wanders 
into this ground wantonly, wilfully, and un- 
warrantably. The only apology we can con- 
ceive for the spirit of some of Lord Byron's 
writings, is the spirit of some of those opposed 
to him. They would provoke a man to write 
any thing. "Farthest from them is best." 
The extravagance and license of the one seems 
a proper antidote to the bigotry and narrow- 
ness of the other. The first Pulsion of Judg- 
ment was a set-off to the second, though 

** None bill itself coold be its parallel." 

Perhaps the chief cause of most of Lord 
Byron's errors is, that he is that anomaly in 
letters and in society, a Noble Poet. It is a 
double privilege, almost too much for hu- 
manity. He has all the pride of birth and 
genius. The strength ofhis imagination leads 
him to indulge in fantastic opinions 5 the ele- 
vation ofhis rank sets censure at defiance. 
He becomes a pampered egotist. He has a 
seat in the House of Lords, a niche in the 
Temple of Fame. E very-day mortals, opi- 
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nioDS, things are not good enough for him to 
touch or think of. A mere nobleman is, in his 
estimation, but ** the tenth transmitter of a 
foolish face :" a mere man of genius is no 
better than a worm. His Muse is also a lady 
of quality. The people are not polite enough 
for him : the Court not sufficiently intellectual. 
He hates the one and despises the other. By 
hating and despising others, he does not learn 
to be satisfied with himself. A fastidious man 
soon grows querulous and splenetic. If there 
is nobody but ourselves to come up to our idea 
of fancied perfection, we easily get tired of 
our idol. When a man is tired of what he is, 
by a natural perversity he sets up for what he 
is not. If he is a poet, he pretends to be a 
metaphysician : if he is a patrician in rank and 
feeling, he would fain be one of the people. His 
ruling motive is nottheloveof the people, but 
of distinction — not of truth, but of singularity. 
He patronizes men of letters outof vanity, and 
deserts them from caprice, or from the advice 
of friends. He embarks in an obnoxious pub- 
lication to provoke censure, and leaves it to 
shift for itself for fear of scandal. "We do 
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not like Sir Walter's gratuitous servility : 
we like Lord Byron's preposterous liberalism 
little better. He may affect the principles of 
equality, but he resumes his privilege of peer- 
age, upon occasion. His Lordship has made 
great offers of service to the Greeks — money 
and horses. He is at present in Cephalonia, 

waiting the event I 

******* 

We had written thus far when news came 
of the death of Lord Byron, and put an end 
at once to a strain of somewhat peevish invec- 
tive, which was intended to meet his eye, not 
to insult his memory. Had we known that 
we were writing his epitaph, we must have 
done it with a different feeling. As it is, we 
think it better and more like himself^ to let 
what we had written stand, than to take up 
our leaden shafts, and try to melt them into 
" tears of sensibility," or mould them into dull 
praise, and an affected show of candour. A¥e 
were not silent during the author's life-time, 
either for his reproof or encouragement( such 
as we could give, and he did not disdain to 
accept), nor can we now turn undertakers' men 



I 
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to fix the glittering plate upon his coffin , or 
fall into the proce&sion of popolar woe. — 
Death cancels every thing hut tmth^ and 
strips a man of every thing but genius and 
virtue. It is a sort of natural canonization. 
It makes the meanest of us sacred — it installs 
the poet in his immortality, and lifts him to 
the skies. Death is the great assayer of the 
sterling ore of talent. At bis touch the drossy 
particles fall off, the irritable, the peraooal, 
the gross, and mingle vrith the dust — tbefiaer 
and more ethereal part mounts with the winged 
spirit to watch over our latest memory and 
protect our bones from insult. We consign the 
least worthy qualities to oblivion, and cherish 
the nobler and imperishable nature with dou- 
ble pride and fondness. Nothing could show 
the real superiority of genius in a more strik- 
ing point of view than the idle contests and 
the public indifference about the place of Lord 
Byron's interment, whether in Westminster- 
Abbey or his own fimily-vault. A king must 
have a coronation — ^a nobleman a funeral-pro- 
cession. — ^The man is nothing without the 
pageant. The poet's cemetery is the human 

VOL I. 2 
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mind, in which he sows the seeds of never- 
ending thought — ^his monument is to be found 
in his works : 

'* Kothing can coTer his high fame but heaven ^ 
Ko pyramids set off his memory, 
Bnt the eternal substance of his greatness.^ 

Lord B]rron is dead : he also died a martyr 
to his zeal in the cause of freedom, for the 
last, best hopes of man. Let that be his ex- 
cuse and his epitaph I 
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Sir Walter Scott is undoubtedly the most 
popular writer of the age — the " lord of the 
ascendant'' for the time being. He is just half 
what the human intellect is capable of being : 
if you take the universe, and divide it into two 
parts, he knows all that it has been; all that it 
is to be is nothing to him. His is a mind brood- 
ing over antiquity — scorning *^ the present 
ignorant time.'' He is ^* laudator temporis 
acti" — a ' ' prophesier of things past. "" The old 



{ 
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world is to him a crowded map 5 the new one 
a dull, hateful blank. He dotes on all well- 
authenticated superstitions ; he shudders at 
the shadow of innovation. His retentiveness 
of memory, his accumulated weight of inte- 
rested prejudice or romantic association have 
overlaid his other faculties. The cells of his 
memory are vast, various, full even to bursting 
with life and motion ; his speculative under- 
standing is empty, flaccid, poor, and dead. 
His mind receives and treasures up every 
thing brought to it by tradition or custom — ^it 
does not project itself beyond this into the 
worldunknown, but mechanically shrinks back 
as from the edge of a precipice. The land of 
{Hire reason is to his apprehension like Fun 
Diemen's Land; — barren, miserable, distant, 
a place of exile,. the dreary abode of savages, 
convicts, and adventurera. Sir Walter WDidd 
make 2a bad hand of a description of the Mih 
lJBnmum^\xvle9% he coidd lay the scene in Scot- 
land fire hundredyears ago, and then he would 
iitrant facts and wprm-^eaten parchments to su^ 
port his drobpiag style. Our historical no- 
vblist £rmly tfaiidcff that nothing is but what 
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has been — that the moral world stands stiU, as 
the material one was supposed to do of old-— 
and that we can never get beyond the point 
where we actually are without utter destruc- 
tion, though every thing changes and will 
change from what it was three hundred years 
ago to what it is now, — ^from what it is now to 
all that the bigoted admirer of the good old 
times most dreads and hates I 

It is long since we read, and long since we 
thought of our author's poetry. It would pro- 
bably have gone out of date with the imme- 
diate occasion, even if he himself had not 
contrived to banish it from our recollection. 
It is not to be denied that it had great merit, 
both of an obvious and intrinsic kind. It 
abounded in vivid descriptions, in spirited 
action, in smooth and flowing versification. 
But it wanted character. It was poetry ** of 
no mark or likelihood. ** It slid out of the 
mind as soon as read, like a river \ and would 
have been forgotten, but that the public cu- 
riosity was fed with ever-new supplies from 
the same teeming liquid source. It is not 
every man that can vrrite six quarto volumes 
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in verse, that are caught up with avidity, even 
by fastidious judges. But what a difference 
between /Aeirpopularity and that of the Scotch 
Novels ! It is true, the public read and ad- 
mired the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Mar- 
miorij and so on, and each individual was 
contented to read and admire because the 
public did so : but with regard to the prose- 
works of the same (supposed) author, it is 
quite another- guess sort of thing. Here 
every one stands forward to applaud on his 
own ground, would be thought to go before 
the public opinion, is eager to extol his fa- 
vourite characters louder, to understand them 
better than every body else, and has his own 
scale of comparative excellence for each work, 
supported by nothing but his own enthusi- 
astic and fearless convictions. It must be 
amusing to the Author of TVas^rley \o hear 
his readers and admirers (and are not these 
the same thing ?'^) quarrelling which of his 

^ No I For we met with a yonng lady who kept a circu- 
lating library and a milliner's shop, in a watering-place in the 
coantry, who, when we inquired for the Scotch 2Vovels, 
^^MA« indifferently about them; said they were " so dry sbe 

1 
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novels is the best, opposing character to cha- 
racter, quoting passage against passage, striv- 
ing to surpass each other in the extravagance 
of their encomiums, and yet unable to settle 
the precedence, or to do the author's writings 
justice — so various, so equal, so transcendant 
are their merits ! His volumes of poetry were 
received as fashionable and well-dressed ac- 
quaintances : we are ready to tear the others 
in pieces as old friends. Tliere was something 
meretricious in Sir Walter's ballad-rhymes; 
and like those who keep O^er^JiguranteSj we 
were willing to have our admiration shared, 
and our taste confirmed by the town : but the 
Novels are like the betrothed of our hearts^ 
bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, and 
we are jealous that any one should be as much 
delighted or as thoroughly acquainted with 
their beauties as ourselves. For which of his 
poetical heroines would the reader break a 
lance so soon as for Jeanie Deans ? What 



could hardly get through them,'^ and recommended us to read 
jignes. We never thought of it before; but we would rttf 
tare to lay a wager that there are many other young ladies in 
the same situation, and who think ' Old Mortality ' '* dry/* 
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Lady of the Lake can compare with the beau- 
tiful Rebecca ? We believe the late Mr. John 
Scott went to his death-bed (though a painful 
and premature one) with some degree of sa- 
tisfaction, inasmuch as he had penned the most 
elaborate panegyric on the Scotch Novels 
that had as yet Appeared ! — The Epics are 
not poems, sd much as metrical romances. 
There is a glittering veil of verse thrown over 
the features of nature and of old romance. 
The deep incisions into character are ** skinned 
and filmed over" — the details are lost or shap- 
ed into flimsy and insipid decorum ; and the 
truth of feeling and of circumstance is trans- 
lated into a tinkling sound, a tinsel common- 
place. It must be owned, there is a power 
in true poetry that lifts the mind from the 
ground of reality to a higher sphere, that pene- 
trates the inert, scattered, incoherent mate- 
rials presented to it, and by a force and in- 
spiration of its own, melts and moulds them 
into sublimity and beauty. But Sir Walter 
(ye contend, under correction) has not this 
creative impulse, this plastic power, this ca- 
pacity of reacting on his first impressions. He 
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is a learned, a literal, a matter-of-fact ex- 
pounder of truth or fable :* he does not soar 
above and look down upon his subject, im- 
parling his own lofty views and feelings to 
his descriptions of nature-^he relies upon it, 
is raised by it, is one with it, or he is nothing. 
A poet is essentially a maker; that is, he must 
atone for what he loses in individuality and 
local resemblance by the energies and re- 
sources of his own mind. The writer of whom 
we speak is deficient in these last. He has 
either not the faculty or not the will to im- 
pregnate his subject by an effort of pure in- 
vention. The execution also is much upon 
a par with the more ephemeral effusions of 
the press. It is light, agreeable, effeminate, 
diffuse. Sir "Walter's Muse is a Modem An- 
tiqiie. The smooth, glossy texture of his 
verse contrasts happily with the quaint, un- 
couth, rugged materials of which it is com- 
posed-, and takes away any appearance of 
heaviness or harshness from the body of local 
traditions and obsolete costume. We see grim 
knights and iron armour ^ but then they are 

* Just as Cobbett is a matter^of-Jact reasoner* 
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woven in silk with a careless, delicate hand, 
and have the softness of flowers. The poet's 
figures might be compared to old tapestries 
copied on the finest velvet : — they are not like 
Raphael's Cartoons^ but they are very like 
Mr. "Westall's drawings, which accompany, 
and are intended to illustrate them. This 
facility and grace of execution is the more 
remarkable, as a story goes that not long be- 
fore the appearance of the Laj of the Last 
Minstrel Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott, having, 
in the company of a friend, to cross the Frith 
of Forth in a ferry-boat, they proposed to be- 
guile the time by writing a number of verses 
on a given subject, and that at the end of an 
hour's hard study, they found they had pro- 
duced only six lines between tbem. " It is 
plain," said the unconscious author to his fel- 
low-labourer, **that you and I need never 
think of getting our living by writing poetry!" 
In a year or so after this, he set to work, and 
poured out quarto upon quarto, as if they had 
been drops of water. As to the rest, and com- 
pared with true and great poets, our Scottish 
Minstrel is but ** a metre ballad-monger." We 
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would rather have written one song of Bufqs, 
or a single passage in Lord Byron's Heas^en 
and Earthy or one of Wordsworth's ''fancies 
and good-nights," than all his epics. What 
is he to Spenser, over whose immortal, ever- 
amiable verse beauty hovers and trembles, 
and who has shed the purple light of Fancy, 
from his ambrosial wings, over all nature ? 
What is there of the might of Milton, whose 
head is canopied in the blue serene, and who 
takes us to sit with him there ? What is there 
(in his ambling rhymes) of the deep pathos of 
Chaucer ? Or of the o'er-informing power of 
Shakspeare, whose eye, watching alike the 
minutest traces of characters and the strongest 
movements of passion, " glances from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven," and with the 
lambent flame of genius, playing round each 
object, lights up the universe in a robe of its 
own radiance ? Sir Walter has no voluntary 
power of combination : all his associations 
(as we said before) are those of habit or of 
tradition. He is a mere narrative and descrip- 
tive poet, garrulous of the old time. The defi- 
•nition of his poetry is a pleasing superficiality. 
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Not SO of his Novels ajub Romajtces. 
There "we turn over a new leaf — another and 
the same — the same in matter, but in form, in 
power how different ! The author of Waverley 
has got rid of the tagging of rhymes, the eking 
out of syllables, the supplying of epithets, 
the colours of style, the grouping of his cha* 
racters, and the regular march of events, and 
comes to the point at once, and strikes at the 
heart of his subject, without dismay and with- 
out disguise. His poetry was a lady s waiting 
maid, dressed out in cast-off finery : his prose 
is a beautiful, rustic nymph, that, like Doro- 
thea in Don Quixote, when she is surprised 
with dishevelled tresses bathing her naked 
feet in the brook, looks round her abashed at 
the admiration her charms have excited! The 
grand secret of the author's success in these 
latter productions is that he has completely 
.got rid of the trammels of authorship, and 
torn off at one rent •( as Lord Peter got 
rid of so many yards of lace in the Tale oj 
a Tub ) all the ornaments of fine writing and 
worn-out sentimentality. All is fresh, as from 
the hand of nature : by going a century or two 
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buck and lajring the scene in a remote and 
uncnltiTated district, all becomes new and 
startling in the present advanced period.— 
fligiiland manners, characters, scenery, su* 
perstitions, Northern dialect and costume, 
the wars, the religion, and politics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, give a char- 
ming and wholesome relief to the fastidious 
itefinement and ^' over laboured lassitude" 
of modem readers, like the effect of plunging 
a nerrouB valetudinarian into a cold-bath. 
The Scotch Nos^elSy for this reason, are not 
so much admired in Scotland as in England. 
Thecontrast,the transition is less striking. From 
the top of the Calton-Hil), the inhabitants of 
" Auld Reekie" can descry, or fancy they de* 
scry, tb€ peaks of Ben Lomond and the waving 
outline of Rob Roy's country : we who live at 
the southern e*ctrenrity of the island can only 
catch a glimpse of the bittowy scene in the 
descriptions of the Author of Waverley . The 
monntain air is most bracing to our languid 
nerves, 'and it {s brought us in ship-k>ads from 
the nnghbonrhood of Abbot'srFond. There 
is anotbei* cireumslawee \o be tafken into the 
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account. la Edinburgh there is a little oppo- 
sition and something of the spirit of cabal 
between the partisans of works proceeding 
from Mr. Constable's and Mr« Blackwood's 
shops. Mr. Constable gives the highest prices 5 
but being the Whig bookseller it is grudged 
tliat he should do so. An attempt is therefore 
made to transfer a certain share of popularity 
to the second-rate Scotch novels, "the em- 
bryo fry, the Jittle eyry of rickety children," 
issuing through Mr. Blackwood's shop-door. 
This operates a diversion, which does not 
affect us here. The Author of Waverley wears 
the palm of legendary lore alone. Sir Walter 
may, indeed, surfeit us : his imitators make 
us sick! It may be asked, it has been asked, 
* ' Have we no materials for romance in Eng- 
land ? Must we look to Scotland for a supply 
of whatever is original and striking in this 
kind ?" And we answer — ' ' Yes ! " Every foot 
of soil is with us worked up : nearly every 
movement of the social machine is calculable. 
We have no room left for violent catastrophes ; 
for grotesque quaintnesses : for wizard spells. 
The last skirts of ignorance and barbarism 
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are seen hovering (in Sir Walter's pages) over 
the Border. We have, it is true, gipsies in 
this country as well as at the Cairn of Dern- 
eleugh : but they live under clipped hedges, 
and repose in camp-beds, and do not perch 
on crags, like eagles, or take shelter, like sear 
mews, in basaltic subterranean caverns. We 
have heaths with rude heaps of stones upon 
them: but no existing superstition converts 
them into the Geese of Micklestane-Moor, or 
sees a Black Dwarf groping among them. We 
have sects in religion : but the only thing sub- 
lime or ridiculous in that way is Mr. Irving, 
the Caledonian preacher, who ^^ comes like a 
satyr staring from the woods, and yet speaks 
like an orator !'' We had a Parson Adams not 
quite a hundred years ago— a Sir Roger de 
Coverley rather more than a hundred 1 Even 
Sir Walter is ordinarily obliged to pitch his 
angle (strong as the hook is) a hundred miles 
to the North of the " Modern Athens" or a 
century back. His last work,"^ indeed, is mys- 
idcal, is romantic in nothing but the title-page. 

« St. Ronan't WeU. 
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Instead of ''a holy-water sprinkle dipped in 
dew," he has given us a fashionable watering- 
place — ^and we see what he has made of it. 
He must not come down from his faistnesses 
In traditional barbarism and native rusticity : 
the level, the littleness, the frippery pf mo- 
dern civilizMion will undo him as it has un- 
done us! 

Sir Walter has found out (oh, rajr e disco- 
very) tbat facts are better tlian fiction ; that 
there is no romance like the romance of real 
life^ and that if we can but arrive at what 
men feel, do, and say in striking and singular 
situations, the result mil he ''more lively, 
audible, and full of vent," than the fine-spun 
cobwebs of ibe brain. With reverence be it 
spoken, he is like the man who having to iwr 
tate the fiqiieaking ol" a pig upoai the stag^, 
brought the anioial nnd^r l^isjcoat with hi^t- 
Our .author has conjur^ up the ac4;ual people 
he has to deal wii(h, or as mnph a& he <^ii]d 
get i>{ thewL^ia *' their habit:^ as the^j Jiv^d." 
He b^ naiMfiekad old chropicjj^es;, and poured 

the contents upqn his page ; be has squeezed 
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out musty records ; he has consulted way- 
&ring pilgrims, bed-rid sibyls; he has invoked 
the spirits of the air ; he has conversed with 
the living and the dead, and let them tell 
their story their own way •, and by borrowing 
of others, has enriched his own genius with 
everlasting variety, truth, and freedom. He 
has taken his materials from the original, au- 
thentic sources, in large concrete masses, and 
not tampered vrith or too much frittered them 
away. He is the only amanuensis of truth 
and history. It is impossible to say how fine 
his writings in consequence are, unless we 
could describe how fine nature is. All that 
portion of the history of his country that he 
has touched upon (wide as the scope is), 
the manners, the personages, the events, the 
scenery, lives over again in his volumes. No- 
thing is wanting — the illusion is complete. 
There is a hurtling in the air, a trampling of 
feet upon the ground, as these perfect repre- 
sentations of human character or fanciful be- 
lief come thronging back upon our imagina- 
tions. We will merely recall a few of the 
subjects of his pencil to the reader's recol- 
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lection; fornothiDg we could add, hj way of 
note or commendation, conld make the im- 
pression more yivid. 
There is (first and foremost, because the 

earliest of onr acquaintance) the Baron of 
Bradwardine, stately, kind-hearted, whim- 
sical, pedantic ; and Flora Mac Ivor (whom 
even we forgive for her Jacobitism), the fierce 
Vich Ian Vohr, and Evan Dhu, constant in 
death, and Davie GeUatly roasting his eggs or 
turning his rhymes with restless volubility, 
and the two stag-hounds that met Waverley, 
as fine as ever Titian painted, or Paul Vero- 
nese : — ^then there is old Balfour of Burley, 
brandishing his sword and his Bible with fire- 
eyed fury, trying a fall with the insolent, 
gigantic Bothwell at the 'Change-house, and 
vanquishing him at the noble battle of Loudon- 
hill ; there is Bothwell himself, drawn to the 
life, proud, cruel, selfish, profligate, but with 
the love-letters of the gentle Alice (written 
thirty years before), and his verses to her me- 
mory, found in his pocket after his death i in 
the same volume of Old Molality is that lone 
figure, like a figure in Scripture, of the woman 
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Sitting on the stone at the turning to the 
mountain, to warn Burley that there is a lion 
in his path *, and the fawning Claverhouse, 
beautiful as a panther, smooth-looking, blood- 
spotted ; and the fanatics, Macbriar and Muc- 
klewrath, crazed with zeal and sufferings ; and 
the inflexible Morton, and the &ithful Edith, 
who refused to "give her hand to another 
while her heart was with her lover in the deep 
and dead sea." And in The Heart of Mid 
Lothian we have Effie Deans (that sweet, faded 
flower) and Jeanie, her more than sister, and 
old David Deans, the patriarch of St. Leonard s 
Crags, and Butler, andDumbiedikes, eloquent 
in his silence, and Mr. Bartoline Saddle-tree 
and his prudent helpmate, and Porteous swing- 
ing in the wind, and Madge Wildfire, full of 
finery and madness, and her ghastly mother. — 
Again, there is Meg Merrilies, standing (m her 
rock, stretched on her bier with " her head to 
the east," and Dirk Hatterick (equal to Shak- 
speare's Master Barnardine), and Glossin, the 
soul of an attorney, and Dandy Dinmont, with 
his terrier-pack and his pony Dumple, and the 
fiery Colonel Mannering, and the modish old 
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connseilor Pleydell, and Dominie Sampson,* 
and Rob Roy (like the eagle in his eyry), and 
Baillie Nicol Jarvie, and the inimitable Major 
Galbraith, and Rashleigh Osbaldistone, and 
Die Vernon, the best of secret-keepers 5 and 
in the Antiquary^ the ingenious and abstruse 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, and the old beadsman 
Edie Ochiltree, and that preternatural figure 
of old Edith Elspeith, a living shadow, in whom 
the lamp of life had been long extinguished, 
had it not been fed by remorse and " thick- 
coming" recollections -, and thai striking pic- 
ture of the effects of feudal tyranny and 
fiendish pride, the unhappy Earl of Glenallan ; 
and the Black Dwarf, and his friend Habbie of 
the Heughfoot (the cheerful hunter), and his 
cousin Grace Armstrong, fresh and laughing 
like the morning 5 and the Childi^n of the 
Mist^ and the baying of the blood-hound that 
tracks their steps at a distance (the hollow 
echoes are in our ears now), and Amy and her 
hapless love, and the villain Varney, and the 

* Perhaps die finest scene in all these novels, is that where 
the Dominie meets his pupil, Miss Lucy, the morning after 
her brodier't arrival. 
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deep voice of George of Douglas — and the 
immoveable Balafre, and Master Oliver the 
Barber in Quentin Durward — and the quaint 
humour of the Fortunes of Nigel, and the 
comic spirit of Peveril of the Peak — and the 
fine old English romance of Ivanhoe. What 
a list of names ! What a host of associations ! 
AVhat a thing is human life ! What a power 
is that of genius! AVhat a world of thought 
and feeling is thus rescued from oblivion ! 
How many hours of heartfelt satisfaction has 
our author given to the gay and thoughtless ! 
How many sad hearts has he soothed in pain 
and solitude ! It is no wonder that the public 
repay with lengthened applause and gratitude 
the pleasure they receive. He writes as fast 
as they can read, and he does not write him- 
self down. He is always in the public eye, 
and we do not tire of him. His worst is 
better than any other person's best. His back- 
grounds (and his later works are little else but 
back-grounds capitally made out) are more 
attractive than the principal figures and most 
complicated actions of other writers. His 
.works (taken together) are almost like a new 
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edition of human nature. This is indeed to 
be an author ! 

The political bearing of the Scotch Nowls 
has been a considerable recommendation to 
them. They are a relief to the mind, rare- 
fied as it has been with modern philosophy, 
and heated with ultra-radicalism. At a time 
also, when we bid fair to revive the princi- 
ples of the Stuarts, it is interesting to bring us 
acquainted with their persons and misfortunes. 
The candour of Sir Walter's historic pen levels 
our bristling prejudices on this score, and sees 
fair play between Roundheads and Cavaliers, 
between Protestant and Papist. He is a wri- 
ter reconciling all the diversities of human na- 
ture to the reader. He does not enter into the 
distinctions of hostile sects or parties, but 
treats of the strength or the infirmity of the 
human mind, of the virtues or vices of the hu- 
man breast, as they are to be found blended in 
the whole race of mankind. Nothing can 
show more handsomely or be more gallantly 
executed. There was a talk at one time that 
our author was about to take Guy Faux for the 
subject of one of his novels, in order to put a 
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more liberal and humane construction on the 
Gunpowder Plot than our '*No Popery" pre- 
judices have hitherto permitted. Sir Walter is 
a professed c/an^er of the age from the vulgar 
and still lurking old-English antipathy to Po- 
pery and Slavery. Through some odd process 
o{ servile logic, it should seem, that in restor- 
ing the claims of the Stuarts by the courtesy 
of romance, the House of Brunswick are more 
firmly seated in point of fact, and the Bour- 
bons, by collateral reasoning, become legiti- 
mate ! In any other point of view, we cannot 
possibly conceive how Sir Walter imagines 
" he has done something to revive the declin- 
ing spirit of loyalty" by these novels. His 
loyalty is founded on would-be treason : he 
props the actual throne by the shadow of re- 
bellion. Does he really think of making us 
enamoured of the " good old times" by the 
faithful and harrowing portraits he has drawn 
of them ? Would he carry us back to the early 
stages of barbarism, of clanship, of the feudal 
system as ** a consummation devoutly to be 
wished ?" Is he infatuated enough, or does 
he so dote and drivel over his own slothful and 
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self-willed prejudices, as to believe that he 
will make a single convert to the beauty of 
Legitimacy, that is, of lawless power and 
savage bigotry, when he himself is obliged to 
apologise for the horrors he describes, and 
even render his descriptions credible to the 
modern reader by referring to the authentic 
history of these delectable times P'^ He is 

* ** And here we cannot bat think it necessary to offer some 
better proof than the incidents of an idle tale, to yindicate 
the melancholy representation of manners which has been 
]ast laid before the reader. It is grierous to think that those 
raliant Barons, to whose stand against the crown the liberties 
of England were indebted for their existence, should them- 
selves have been such dreadful oppressors, and capable of 
excesses, contrary not only to the laws of England, but to 
those of nature and hnmanity. But alas ! we have only to ex* 
tract from the industrious Henry one of those numerous pas- 
sages which he has collected from contemporary historians, 
to prore that fiction iuelf can hardly reach the dark reality 
of the horrors of the period. 

" Tlie description given by the author of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle of the cruelties exercised in the reign of King Stephen 
by the great barons and lords of castles, who were all Nor* 
mans, aflords a strong proof of the excesses of which they 
were capable when ihcir passions were inflamed. * They 
grievously oppressed the poor people by building castles^ and 
when they were built, they filled them wiih wicked men or 
rather devils, who seized both men and women who they ima- 
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indeed so besotted as to the moral of his own 
story, that he has even the blindness to go out 
of his way to have a fling ^l flints and dungs 
(the contemptible ingredients, as he would 
have us believe, of a modern rabble) at the 
very time when he is describing a mob of the 
twelfth century — a mob (one should think) 
after the writer's own heart, without one par- 
ticle of modern philosophy or revolutionary 
politics in their composition, who were to a 
man, to a hair, just what priests, and kings, 
and nobles let them be, and who were col- 
lected to witness (a spectacle proper to the 
times) the burning of the lovely Rebecca at 
a stake for a sorceress, because she was a 
Jewess, beautiful and innocent, and the con- 
sequent victim of insane bigotry and un- 

gined had any money, threw them into prison, and pni them 
to more cruel tortures than the martyrs ever endured. Thej 
suffocated some in mud, and suspended others by the feet, or 
the head, or the thumbs, kindling fires below them. Thej 
s((ueezcd the heads of some with knotted cords till thej 
pierced their brains, while they threw others into dungeons 
swarming with serpents, snakes, and toads.* But it would be 
cruel to put the reader to the pain of perusing the remainder 
of the description.**— JSftf/ir^f UUU edit. i8o5| vol. vii. p. 34^. 

VOL. I. 3 
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bridled profligacy. And it is at this moment 
(when the heart is kindled and bnrsting with 
indignation at the revolting abuses of self- 
constituted power) that Sir Walter stops the 
press to have a sneer at the people, and to put 
a spoke (as he thinks) in the wheel of upstart 
innoyatioi^! This is what he ^^ calls backing 
his friends'*— it is thus he administers charms 
and philtres to our love of Legitimacy, makes 
us conceive a horror of sdl reform, civil, poli- 
tical , or religious, and would fain put down 
the Spirit of the j4ge. The author of Waverley 
might just as well get up and make a speech 
at a dinner at Edinburgh, abusing Mr. Mac- 
Adam for his improvements in the roads, on 
the ground that they vvere nearly impassable 
in many places *' sixty years since;" or object 
to Mr. Peel's Police-Bill^ by insisting that 
Hounslow-Heath was formerly a scene of 
greater interest and terror to highwaymen 
and travellers, and cut a greater figure in the 
Newgate-Calendar than it does at priesent.— 
Oh! Wickliff, Luther, Hampden, Sidney, 
Somers, mistaken Whigs, and thoughtless 
Reformers in religion and politics, and all ye^ 
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whether poets or philosophers, heroes or 
sages, inventors of arts or sciences, patriots, 
benefactors of the human race^ enlighteners 
and civilisers of the world, who have (so far) 
reduced opinion to reason, and power to law, 
who are the cause that we no longer burn 
witches and heretics at slow fires, that the 
thnmbscrewsare no longer applied by ghastly, 
smiling judges, to extort confession of imputed 
crimes from sufferers for conscience sake ; that 
men are no longer strung up like acorns on 
trees without judge or jury, or hunted like 
wild beasts through thickets and glens, who 
have abated the cruelty of priests, the pride of 
nobles, the divinity of kings in former times ; 
to whom we owe it, that we no longer wear 
round our necks the collar of Gurth the swine- 
herd, and of Wamba tlie jester ^ that the castles 
of great lords are no longer the dens of ban- 
ditti, from whence they issue with fire and 
sword, to lay waste the land; that we no 
longer expire in loathsome dungeons without 
knowing the cause, or have our right hands 
struck off for raising them in self-defence 
against wanton insult; that we can sleep 
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without fear of being burnt in oar beds, or 
travel without making our wills ; that no 
Amy Robsarts are thrown down trap-doors 
by Richard Vameys with impunity •, that no 
Red Reiver of Westburn-Flat sets fire to 
peaceful cottages ^ that no Claverhouse signs 
cold-blooded death-warrants in sport; that 
we have no Tristan the Hermit, or Petit- 
Andrfe, crawling near us, like spiders, and 
making our flesh creep, and our hearts sicken 
within us at every moment of our lives — ^ye 
who have produced this change in the face of 
nature and society, return to earth once more, 
and beg pardon of Sir Walter and his patrons, 
who sigh at not being able to undo all that you 
have done ! Leaving this question, there are 
two other remarks which we wished to make 
on the Novels. The one was, to express our 
admiration at the good-nature of the mottos, 
in which the author has taken occasion to re- 
member and quote almost every living author 
(whether illustrious or obscure) but himself—* 
an indirect argument in favour of the general 
opinion as to the source from which they 
spring— 'and the other was, to hint our astOT 
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nishment at the innumerable and incessant 
instances of bad and slovenly English in 
them, more, we believe, than in any other 
works now printed. We should think the 
writer could not possibly read the manuscript 
after he has once written it, or overlook the 
press. 

If there were a writer, who, '*born for the 
universe^T— 



« 



NarrowM his mind. 



And to party gave np what was meant for mankind—** 

who, from the height of his genius looking 
abroad into nature, and scanning the recesses 
of the human heart, ^^ winked and shut his 
apprehension up" to every thought or purpose 
that tended to the future good of mankind — 
who, raised by affluence, the reward of suc- 
cessful industry, and by the voice of fame 
above the want of any but the most honour- 
able patronage, stooped to the unworthy arts 
of adulation, and abetted the views of the 
great with the pettifogging feelings of the 
meanest dependant on office— -who, having se- 
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cured the admiratioii of the public (with the 
probable reversion of immortality), showed no 
respect for himself, for that genius that had 
raised him to distinction , for that nature which 
hetrampled under foot — ^who, amiable, frank, 
friendly, manly in private life, was seized with 
the dotage of age and the fury of a woman, 
the instant politics were concerned — who re- 
served alibis candour and comprehensiveness 
of view for history, and vented his littleness, 
pique, resentment, bigotry, and intolerance 
on his contemporaries — ^who took the wi-ong 
side, and defended it by unfair means — ^who, 
the moment his own interest or the prejudices 
o£ others interfered, seemed to forget all that 
was due to the pride of intellect, to the sense 
of manhood — who, praised, admired by men 
of all parties alike, repaid the public liberality 
by striking a secret and envenomed blow at 
the reputation of every one who was not the 
ready tool of power — ^who strewed the slime 
of rankling malice and mercenary scorn over 
the bud and promise of genius, because it was 
not fostered in the hot-bed of corruption, or 
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warped by the trammels of servility — ^who 
supported the worst abuses of authority in the 
worst spirit — ^who joined a gang of despe- 
radoes to spread calumny, contempt, infamy, 
wherever they were merited by honesty or 
talent on a different side — ^who officiously 
undertook to decide public questions by pri- 
vate insinuations, to prop the throne by nick- 
names, and the altar by lies — ^who being (by 
common consent) the finest, the most humane 
and accomplished writer of his age, associated 
himself with and encouraged the lowest pan- 
ders of a venal press; deluging, nauseating 
the public mind with the offal and garbage of 
Billingsgate abuse and vulgar slang; showing 
no remorse, no relenting or compassion to- 
wards the victims of this nefarious and organ- 
ized system of party -proscription, carried 
on under the mask of literary criticism and 
fair discussion, insulting the misfortunes of 
some, and trampling on the early grave of 
othen 



** Wbo would not grieve if such a man there be? 
Who would not weep if Atticus were he?" 
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But we beKeve there is no other age or coun- 
try of the world (but ours), in which such 
genius could have been so degraded ! 
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The present is an age of talkers, and not of 
doers ; and the reason is, that the world is 
growing old. We are so far advanced in the 
Arts and Sciences, that we live in retrospect, 
and dote on past achievements. The accu- 
mulation of knowledge has been so great, that 
we are lost in wonder at the height it has 
reached, instead of attempting to climb or add 
to it I while the variety of objects distracts and 
dazzles the looker-on. What /i/cAe remains un* 
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than real extravagance), that scarce a thought 
can pass through the mind of man, but its- 
sound has at some time or other passed over 
his head with rustling pinions. On whatever 
question or author you speak, he is prepared 
to take up the theme with advantage — from 
Peter Abelard down to Thomas Moore, from 
the subtlest metaphysics to the politics of the 
Courier. There is no man of genius, in whose 
praise he descants, but the critic seems to stand 
above the author, and ^^ what in him is weak, 
to strengthen, what is low, to raise and sup- 
port :" nor is there any work of genius that 
does not come out of his hands like an Illu- 
minated Missal, sparkling even in its defects. 
If Mr. Coleridge had not been the most impres- 
sive talker of his age, he would probably have 
been the finest writer •, but he lays down his 
pen to make sure of an auditor, and mortgages 
the admiration of posterity for the stare of an 
idler. If he had not been a poet, he would 
have been a powerful logician *, if he had not 
dipped his wing in the Unitarian controversy, 
he might have soared to the very summit of 
fancy. But in writing verse, he is trying to 
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subjecttheMiiseto^raTwceTitfeTi^a/theories : iii 
his abstract reasoning, he misses his way by 
strewing it with flowers. All that he has done 
of moment, he had done twenty years ago : 
since then, he may be said to have lived on 
the sound of his own voice. Mr. Coleridge is 
too rich in intellectual wealth, to need task 
himself to any drudgery : he has only to draw 
the sliders of his imagination, and a thousand 
subjects expand before him, startling him with 
their brilliancy, or losing themselves in endless 
obscurity — 

*' And by the force of blear jllasion, 
They draw him on to his confusion." 

What is the little he could add to the stock, 
compared with the countless stores that lie 
about him, that he should stoop to pick up a 
name, or to polish an idle fancy ? He walks 
abroad in the majesty of an universal under- 
standing, eyeing the " rich strong," or golden 
sky above him, and ''goes sounding on his 
way,** in eloquent accents, uncompelled and 
free I 

Persons of the great<sst capacity are often 
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those, who for this reason do the least ; for 
surveying themselves from the highest point of 
view, amidsttheinfinitevariety of the universe, 
their own share in it seems trifling, and scarce 
worth a thought, and they prefer the contem- 
plation of all that is, or has been, or can be, to 
the making a coil about doing what, when 
done, is no better than vanity. It is hard to 
concentrate all our attention and efforts on 
one pursuit, except from ignorance of others ; 
and without this concentration of our faculties, 
no great progress can be made in any one 
thing. It is not merely that the mind is not 
capable of the effort ; it does not think the 
effort worth making. Action is one 5 but 
thought is manifold. He whose restless eye 
glances through the wide compass of nature 
and art, will not consent to have *'his own 
nothings monstered :'* but he must do this, 
before he can give his whole soul to them. 
The mind, after *' letting contemplation have 
its fill," or A^- ^ 

" Sailing with sapreme dominion \; - ^} A-- 
Through the azure deep of air,** '\^~^:0 

sinks down on the ground, breathless, ex- 
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hausted, powerless, inactive; or if it must 
have some yent to its feelings, seeks the most 
easy and obvious ; is soothed by friendly flat- 
tery, lulled by the murmur of immediate ap- 
plause, thinks as it were aloud, and babbles 
in its dreams! A scholar (so to speak) is a 
more disinterested and abstracted character 
than a mere author. The first looks at tlie 
numberless volumes of a library, and says, 
^^ All these are mine :'' the other points to a 
single volume (perhaps it may be an immortal 
one) and says, * ' My name is written on the 
hack of it.*' This is a puny and groveling 
ambition, beneath the lofty amplitude of 
Mr. Coleridge's mind. No, he revolves in his 
wayward soul, or utters to the passing wind, 
or discourses to his own shadow, things 
mightier and more various ! — Let us draw the 
curtain^ and unlock the shrine. 

Learning rocked him in his cradle, and, 
while yet a child. 



« 



He lisped in numbers, for the numbers came.** 



At sixteen he wrote his Ode on Chatterton^ 
and he still reverts to that period with delight, 
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not so much as it relates to himself (for that 
string of his own earlj promise of fame rather 
jars than otherwise) bnt as exemplifying the 
youth of a poet. Mr. Coleridge talks of him- 
self, without being an egotist, for in him the 
individual is always merged in the abstract 
and general. He distinguished himself at 
school and at the Uniyersity by his knowledge 
of the classics, and gained several prizes for 
Greek epigrams. How many men are there 
(great scholars, celebrated names in litera- 
ture)who having done the same thing in their 
youth, have no other idea all the rest of their 
lives but of this achievement, of a fellowship 
and dinner, and who, installed in academic 
honours, would look down on our author as 
a mere strolling bard ! At Christ's Hospital, 
where he was brought up, he was the idol 
of those among his school-fellows, who min- 
gled with their bookish studies the music of 
thought and of humanity ^ and he was usually 
attended round the cloi3ters by a group of 
these (inspiring and inspired) whose hearts, 
even then, burnt within them as he talked, 
and where the sounds yet linger to mock Elu 
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on his way, still turning pensive to the past ! 
One of the finest and rarest parts of Mr. Cole- 
ridge's conyersation, is when he expatiates on 
the Greek tragedians (not that he is not well 
acquainted, when he pleases, with the epic 
poets, or the philosophers, or orators, or his- 
torians of antiquity) — on the subtle reason- 
ings and melting pathos of Euripides, on the 
harmonious gracefulness of Sophocles, tuning 
his love-laboured song, like sweetest war- 
blings from a sacred grove ] on the high- 
wrought trumpet-tongued eloquence of Ms- 
chylus, whose Prometheus, above all, is like 
an Ode to Fate, and a pleading with Provi- 
dence, his thoughts being let loose as his 
body is chained on his solitary rock, and his 
afflicted will (the emblem of mortality) 

** Struggling in vain with ruthleM destiny." 

As the impassioned critic speaks and rises in 
his theme, you would think you heard ihe 
voice of the Man hated by the Gods, contend- 
ing with the wild winds as they roar, and his 
eye glitters with the spirit of Antiquity ! 
Next he was engaged with Hartley's tribes 

3. 
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of mind, " etherial braid, thought-woven," — 
and he busied himself for a year or two with 
vibrations and vibratiuncles and the great law 
of association that binds all things in its mys- 
tic chain, and the doctrine of Necessity (the 
mild teacher of Charity) and the Millennium, 
anticipative of a life to come — and he plunged 
deep into the controversy on Matter and Spi- 
rit, and, as an escape from Dr. Priestley's Mate- 
rialism, where he felt himself imprisoned by 
the logician's spell, like Ariel in the cloven 
pine-tree, he became suddenly enamoured of 
Bishop Berkeley's fairy-world,* and used in 
all companies to build the universe, like a 
brave poetical fiction, of fine wor^s — and he 
was deep- read in Malebranche, and in Cud- 
worth's Intellectual System (a huge pile of 

* Mr. Coleridge named his eldest son (the writer of some 
Ijeantifnl sonnets) after Hartley, and the second after Berke- 
ley. The third was called Derwent, after the river of that 
name. Nothing can be more characteristic of his mind than 
this circumstance. All his ideas indeed are like a river, (low- 
ing on for ever, and still murmuring as it flows, discharging 
its waters and still replenished— 

** And so by many winding nooks it strays. 
With willing sport to the wild ocean !'' 
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learning, unwieldy, enormous) and in Lord 
Brook's hierogljrphic theories, and in Bishop 
Butler's Sermons, and in the Duchess of New- 
castle's fantastic folios, and in Clarke and 
South and Tillotson, and all the fine thinkers 
and masculine reasoners of that age — and Leib- 
nitz's Pre-established Harmony reared its 
arch above his head, like the rainbow in the 
cloud, covenanting with the hopes of man — 
and then he fell plump, ten thousand fathoms 
down (but his wings saved him harmless) into 
the hortus siccus of Dissent, where he pared 
religion down to the standard of reason and 
stripped faith of mystery, and preached Christ 
crucified and the Unity of the Godhead, and 
so dwelt for a while in the spirit with John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague and Socinus and 
old John Zisca, and ran through NeaFs His- 
tory of the Puritans, and Calamy's Non-Con- 
formists' Memorial, having like thoughts and 
passions with them — ^but then Spinoza became 
his God, and he took up the vast chain of 
being in his hand, and the round world be- 
came the centre and the soul of all things in 
some shadowy sense, forlorn of meaning, and 
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around him he beheld the living traces and 
the sky-pointing proportions of the mighty 
Pan— but poetry redeemed him from this 
spectral philosophy, and he bathed his heart 
in beauty, and gazed at the golden light of 
heaven, and drank of the spirit of the uni- 
verse, and wandered at eve by fairy-stream 
or fountain. 



<L< 



When he saw nought but beauty, 



When he heard the voice of that Almighty One 

la every breeze that blew, or wave that nrarmured"— 

and wedded with truth in Plato's shade, and 
in the writings of Proclus and Plotinus saw 
the ideas of things in the eternal mind, and 
unfolded all mysteries with the Schoolmen 
and fathomed the depths of Duns Scotus and 
Thomas Aquinas, and entered the third hea- 
ven with Jacob Behmen, and walked hand in 
hand with Swedenborg through the pavilions 
of the New Jerusalem, and sung his faith in 
the promise and in the word in his Reli- 
gious Musings — ^and lowering himself from 
that dizzy height, poised himself on Milton's 
wings, and spread out his thoughts in charity 
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with the glad prose of Jeremy Taylor, and 
wept over Bowles's Sonnets, and studied Cow- 
per's blank verse, and betook himself to Thom- 
son's Castle of Indolence, and sported with 
the wits of Charles the Second's days and of 
Queen Anne, and relished Swift's style and 
that of the John Bull (Arbuthnot's we mean, 
not Mr. Croker's), and dallied with the British 
Essayists and Novelists, and knew all qualities 
of more modern writers with a learned spirit, 
Johnson, and Goldsmith, and Junius, and 
Burke, and Godwin, and the Sorrows of Wer- 
ter, and Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Vol- 
taire^ and Marivaux, and Crebillon, and thou- 
sands more — now ^^ laughed with Rabelais in 
his easy chair" or pointed to Hogarth, or af- 
terwards dwelt on Claude's classic scenes or 
spoke with rapture of Raphael, and compared 
the women at Rome to figures that had walked 
out of his pictures, or visited the Oratory of 
Pisa, and described the works of Giotto and 
Ghirlandaio and Massaccio, and gave the mo- 
ral of the picture of the Triumph of Death, 
where the beggars and the wretched invoke 
his dreadful dart^ but . the rich and mighty 
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of the earth quail and shrink before it ^ and in 
that land of siren sights and sounds, saw a 
dance of peasant girls, and was charmed with 
lutes and gondoJas, — or wandered into Ger- 
many and lost himself in the labyrinths of the 
Hartz Forests and of the Kantean philosophy, 
and amongst the cabalistic names of Fichtfe 
and Schelling and Lessing, and God knows 
who— this was long after, but all the former 
while, he had nerved his heart and filled his 
eyes with tears, as he hailed the rising orb of 
liberty, since quenched in darkness and in 
blood, and had kindled his affections at the 
blaze of the French Revolution, and sang for 
joy when the towers of the Bastile and the 
proud places of the insolent and the oppressor 
fell, and would have floated his bark, freighted 
with fondest fancies, across the Atlantic wave 
with Southey and others to seek for peace and 
freedom — 

*' In Philarmonia^s nndivided dale P' 

Alas! "Frailty, thy name is Geniusr — "What 
is become of all this mighty heap of hope, of 
thought, of learning, and humanity? It has 
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ended in swaUowing doses of obliyion and in 
writing paragraphs in the Courier. — Such, and 
so little is the mind of man ! 

It was not to be supposed that Mr. Coleridge 
could keep on at the rate he set off; he could 
not realize all he knew or thought, and less 
could not fix his desultory ambition ; other 
stimulants supplied the place, and kept up the 
intoxicating dream, the fever and the madness 
of his early impressions. Liberty (the philoso- 
pher's and the poet's bride) had fallen a victim, 
meanwhile, to the murderous practices of the 
hag. Legitimacy. Proscribed by court-hire- 
lings, too romantic for the herd of vulgar poli- 
ticians, our enthusiast stood at bay, and at 
last turned on the pivot of a subtle casuistry 
to the unclean side: but his discursive rea- 
son would not let him trammel himself into a 
poet-laureate or stamp-distributor, and he 
stopped, ere he had quite passed that well- 
known " bourne from whence no traveller 
returns" — and so has sunk into torpid, ua- 
easy repose, tantalized by useless resources, 
haunted by vain imaginings, his lips idly mov- 
ing, but his heart for ever still, or, as the shat- 
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tered chords vibrate of themselves, making 
melancholy music to the ear of memory ! 
Such is the fate of genius in an age, when in 
the unequal contest with sovereign wrong, 
every man is ground to powder who is not 
either a born slave, or who does not willingly 
and at once offer up the yearnings of humanity 
and the dictates of reason as a welcome sacrifice 
to besotted prejudice and loathsome power. 

Of all Mr. Coleridge's productions, the An- 
cient Manner is the only one that we could 
with confidence put into any person's hands, 
on whom we wished to impress a favourable 
idea of his extraordinary powers. Let what- 
ever other objections be made to it, it is un- 
questionably a work of genius— of wild, irre- 
gular, overwhelming imagination, and has that 
rich, varied movement in the verse, which 
gives a distant idea of the lofty or changeful 
tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice. In the Chris- 
label J there is one splendid passage on divided 
friendship. The Translation of Schiller^s 
PTallensiein is also a masterly production in 
its kind, faithful and spirited. Among his 
smaller pieces there are occasional bursts of 
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pathos and fancy, equal to what we might 
expect from him \ but these form the excep- 
tion, and not the rule. Such, for instance, 
is his affecting Sonnet to the author of the 
Robbers. 

*' Schiller! that hour I would have -wishM to die, 
If diroagh the ^huddVing midnight I had sent 
From the dark dungeon of the tower time-rent, 
That fearful yoicc, a famishM father'^s cry»- 

That in no nfler-moment aught less vast 

Might stamp me mortal ! A triumphant sfiout 
Black horror scream'd, and all her goblin rout 

From the more withering scene dimiuishM passM. 

Ah! Bard tremendous in sublimity! 

Could I behold thee in thy loftier mood, 
Wand'ring at eve, with finely frenzied eye, 

Beneath some yast old tempest-swinging wood ! 

Awhile, with mute awe gazing, I would brood, 
Then weep aloud in a wild ecstasy." 

His Tragedy, entitled Remorse^ is full of 
beautiful and striking passages, but it does 
not place the author in the first rank of dra- 
matic writers. But if Mr. Coleridge's works 
do not place him in that rank, they injure in- 
stead of conveying a just idea of the man, for 
he himself is certainly in the first class of ge- 
neral intellect. 

VOL. I. 4 
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If our author's poetry is ioferior to his con- 
versation, his prose is utterly abortive. Hardly 
a gleam is to be found in it (^ the brilliancy 
and richness of those stores of thought and 
language that he pours out incessantly, when 
they are lost like drops of water in the ground. 
The principal work, in which he has attempted 
to embody his general views of things, is the 
Friend, of which, though it contains some 
noble passages and fine trains of thought, 
prolixity and obscurity are the most frequent 
characteristics. 

No two persons can be conceived more op- 
posite in character or genius than the sul>- 
ject of the present sketch and Mr. Godwin. 
The latter with less natural capacity, and 
with fewer acquired advantages, by concen- 
trating his mind on some given object, and 
doing what he had to do with all his might, 
has accomplished much, and will leave more 
than one monument of a powerful inteUect 
behind him *, Mr. Coleridge, by dissipating 
his, and dallying with every subject by turns, 
has done little or nothing to justify to the 
world or to posterity, the high opinion which 
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aB who have ever heard him converse, or 
known him intimately, "with one accord en- 
tertain of him. Mr. Godwin's faculties have 
kept house, and plied their task in the work- 
shop of the brain, diligently and effectually : 
Mr. Coleridge's have gossiped away their 
time, and gadded about from house to house, 
as if life's business were to melt the hours in 
listless talk. Mr. Godwin is intent on a sub- 
ject, only as it concerns himself and his re- 
putation •, he works it out as a matter of duty, 
and discards from his mind whatever does not 
forward his main object as impertinent and 
vain. Mr. Coleridge, on the other hand, de- 
lights in nothing but episodes and digressions, 
neglects whatever he undertakes to perform, 
and can act only on spontaneous impulses, 
without object or method. '' He cannot be 
constrained by mastery." While he should be 
occupied with a given pursuit, he is think- 
ing of a thousand other things; a thousand 
tastes, a thousand objects tempt him, and 
distract his mind , which keeps open house, 
and entertains all comer§; and after being 
fatigued and amused with morning calls from 
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idle visitors, finds the day consumed and its 
business unconcluded. Mr. Godwin, on the 
contrary, is somewhat exclusive and unsocial 
in his habits of mind, entertains no company 
but what he gives his whole lime and attention 
to, and wisely writes over the doors of his un- 
derstanding, his fancy, and his senses — " No 
admittance except on business." He has none 
of that fastidious refinement and false deli- 
cacy, which might lead him to balance be- 
tween the endless variety of modern attain- 
ments. He does not throw away his life (nor 
a single half-hour of it) in adjusting the claims 
of different accomplishments, and in choos- 
ing between them or making himself master 
of them all. He sets about his task (whatever 
it may be), and goes through it with spirit and 
fortitude. He has the happiness to think an 
author the greatest character in the world, and 
himself the greatest author in it. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, in writing an harmonious stanza, would 
stop to consider whether there was not more 
grace and beauty in a Pas de trois^ and would 
not proceed till he had resolved this question 
by a chain of metaphysical reasoning without 
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end. Not so Mr. Godwin. That is best to 
him, which he can do best. He does not 
waste himself in vain aspirations and effemi- 
nate sympathies. He is blind, deaf, insen- 
siblC' to aU but the trump of Fame. Plays, 
operas, painting, music, ball-rooms, wealth, 
fashion, titles, lords, ladies, touch him not — 
all these are no more to him than to the magi- 
cian in his cell, and he writes on to the end of 
the chapter, through good report and evi re- 
port. Pingo in eterrdtatem — is his motto. 
He neither envies nor admires what others are, 
but is contented to be what he is, and strives 
to do the utmost he can. Mr. Coleridge has 
flirted with the Muses as with a set of mis* 
tresses : Mr. Godwin has been married twice, 
to Reason and to Fancy, and has to boast no 
short-lived progeny by each. So to speak, he 
has vahes belonging to his mind, to regulate 
the quantity of gas admitted into it, so that 
like the bare, unsightly, but well-compacted 
steam-vessel, it cuts its liquid way, and ar- 
rives at its promised end : while Mr. Cole- 
ridge's bark, "taught with the little nautilus 
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to sail/' the sport of eyery breath, dancing to 
every waye, 

" Toath at iu prow, and Pleasare at its helm,*^ 

flutters its gaudy pennons in the air, glit- 
ters in the sun, but we wait in vain to hear 
of its arrival in the destined harbour. Mr. 
Godwin, with less variety and vividness, 
with less subtlety and susceptibility both of 
thought and feeling, has had firmer nerves, 
a more determined purpose, a more compre- 
hensive grasp of his subject, and the results 
are as we find them. Each has met with his 
reward : for justice has, after all, been done 
to the pretensions of each^ and we must, 
in all cases, use means to ends ! 

It was a misfortune to any man of talent 
to be born in the latter end of the last cen- 
tury. Genius stopped the way of Legitimacy ; 
and therefore it was to be abated, crushed, 
or set aside as a nuisance. The spirit of the 
monarchy was at variance with the spirit of 
the age. The flame of liberty, the light of 
intellect was to be extinguished with the 
sword— or with slander, whose edge is sharper 
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than the sword. The war between power 
and reason was carried on by the first of 
these abroad, — by the last, at home. No 
quarter was given (then or now ) by the Go- 
yernment-critics, the authorised censors of 
the press , to those who followed the dic- 
tates of independence, who listened to 
the voice of the tempter, Fancy. Instead of 
gathering fruits and flowers, immortal fruits 
and amaranthine flowers, they soon found 
themselves beset not only by ahost of pre* 
judices, but assailed by all the engines of 
power, by nicknames, by lies, by all the 
arts of malice, interest, and hypocrisy, 
without a possibility of their defending 
themselves from the '*' pelting of the piti* 
less storm,'' that poured down upon them 
from the strong-holds of corruption and au- 
thority. The philosophers, the dry abstract 
reasoners, submitted to this reverse pretty 
well, and armed themselves with patience 
** as with triple steel " to bear discomfiture, 
persecution, and disgrace. But the poets, 
the creatures of sympathy, could not stand 
the frowns both of king and people. They 
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did not like to be shut out when places and 
pensions, wben the critic's praises and the 
laurel-wreath were about to be distributed. 
They did not stomach being sent to Cos^en- 
try^ and Mr. Coleridge sounded a retreat for 
them by the help of casuistry and a musical 
voice — ** His words were hollow, but they 
pleased the ear" of his friends of the Lake 
School, who turned back disgusted and panic- 
struck from the dry desert of unpopularity, 
like Hassan the camel-driver, and 

'' CnrsM the hoar, and cursM the luckless day, 

When first from Schiraz* 'walls they bent their way.^' 

They are safely enclosed there, but Mr. Cole- 
ridge did not enter with them *, pitching 
his tent upon the barren-waste without, and 
having no abiding city nor place of refuge. 
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Mr. Southey, as we formerly remember to 
have seen him, had a hectic flush upon his 
cheek, a roving fire in his eye, a falcon 
glance, a look at once aspiring and dejected 
— it was the look that had been impressed 
upon his face by the events that marked the 
outset of his life, it was the dawn of Liberty 
that still tinged his cheek, a smile betwixt 
hope and sadness that still played upon his 
quivering lip. Mr. Southey 's mind is esscn- 
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tudlv singnine. even to OTer-weeningness. 
It is prophetic of good ; it cordially embraces 
it; it casts a longing, lingering look after it, 
even ndien it is gone for erer. He cannot 
bear to gire up the thought of happiness, 
his confidence in his fellow-man, when all 
else despair. It is the very element, '^ where 
he must live or have no life at all."* AHiile 
he supposed it possible that a better form of 
society could be introduced than any that had 
hitherto existed, while the light of the French 
Revolution beamed into his soul, (and long 
after, it was seen reflected on his brow, like 
the light of setting suns on the peak of some 
high mountain, or lonely range of clouds, 
floating in purer ether !) while he had this 
hope, this faith in man left, he cheri^ed it 
with child-like simplicity, he clung to it with 
the fondness of a lover, be was an enthusiast, 
a fanatic, a leveller ; he stuck at nothing that 
he thought would banish all pain and misery 
from the world — ^in his impatience of the 
smallest error or injustice, he would have 
sacrificed himself and the existing generation 
(a holocaust) to his devotion to the right cause. 
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But "when be once believed, after many stag- 
gering doubts and painful struggles, that this 
was no longer possible, when his chimeras 
and golden dreams of human perfectibility 
vanished from him, he turned suddenly round, 
and maintained that ^^ i/vhatever is, is right/' 
Mr. South ey has not fortitude of mind, has 
not patience to think that evil is inseparable 
from the nature of things. His irritable sense 
rejects the alternative altogether, as a weak 
stomach rejects the food that is distasteful to 
it. He hopes on against hope, he believes in 
all unbelief. He must either repose on actual 
or on imaginary good. He missed his way in 
Utopia^ he has found it at Old Sarum — 



« 



His generous ardour no cold medium knows :*' 



his eagerness admits of no doubt or delay. He 
is ever in extremes, and ever in the wrong ! 
The reason is, that not truth, but self-opi- 
nion is the ruling principle of Mr. Southey's 
mind. The charm of novelty, the applause of 
the multitude, the sanction of power, the ve- 
nerableness of antiquity, pique, resentment, 
the spirit of contradiction have a good deal 
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to do with his preferences. His inquiries are 
P^ial and hasty : his conclosions raw and 
.unconcocted, and with a considerable infu- 
sion of whim and humour and a monkish 
spleen. His opinions are like certain wines, 
warm and generous when new ; but they will 
not keep, and soon turn flat or sour, for want 
of a stronger spirit • of the understanding to 
give a body to them. He wooed Liberty as a 
youthful lover, but it was perhaps more as a 
mistress than a bride ; and he has since wed- 
ded with an elderly and not very reputable 
lady, called Legitimacy. A -wilful man^ ac- 
cording to the Scotch proverb, must have his 
way. If it were the cause to which he was 
sincerely attached, he would adhere to it 
through good report and evil report 5 but it 
is himself to whom he does homage, and 
would have others do so •, and he therefore 
changes sides, rather than submit to apparent 
defeat or temporary mortification. Abstract 
principle has no rule but the understood dis- 
tinction between right and wrong •, the indul- 
gence of vanity, of caprice, or prejudice, is 
regulated by the convenience or bias of the 
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moment. The temperament of opr politician's 
mind is poeticsJ, not philosophical. He is 
more the creature of impulse, than he is of 
reflection. He invents the unreal, he embel- 
lishes the false with the glosses of fancy, 
but pays little attention to "the words of 
truth and soberness.'' His impressions are 
accidental, immediate, personal, instead of 
being permanent and universal. Of all mortals 
he is surely the most impatient of contradic- 
tion, even when he has completely turned 
the tables on himself. Is not this very incon- 
sistency the reason ? Is he not tenacious of 
his opinions, in proportion as they are brittle 
and hastily formed ? Is he not jealous of the 
grounds of his belief, because he fears they 
will not bear inspection, or is conscious he 
has 'shifted them? Does he not confine others 
to the strict line of orthodoxy, because he 
has himself taken eveiy liberty ? Is he not 
afraid to look to the right or the left, lest 
he should see the ghosts of his former extra- 
vagances staring him in the face? Does he 
not refuse to tolerate the smallest shade of 
difference in others, because he feels that he 
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wants the ntqiost bdtade of constrnctioQ for 
differing so widely from himself? Is he not 
captions, doguMical, petnlant in delivering 
his sentiments, according as he has been in- 
confflstent, rash, and fanciful in adopting 
them ? He maintains that there can be no 
possible gronnd' for differing from him, be- 
cause he looks only at his own side of the 
question ! He sets up his own favourite no- 
tions as the standard of reason and honesty, 
because he has changed from one extreme to 
another ! He treats his opponents with con- 
tempt, because he is himself afraid of meet- 
ing with disrespect ! He says that ^' a Refor- 
mer is a worse character than a house-brea- 
ker, '' in order to stifle the recollection that 
he himself once was one ! 

We must say that ^^ we relish Mr. Southey 
more in the Reformer"^ than in his lately 
acquired, but by no means natural or be- 
coming character of poet-laureat and courtier. 
He may rest assured that a garland of wild 
flowers suits him better than the laureat- 
wreath : that his pastoral odes and popular 
inscriptions were &r more adapted to his ge- 
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nius than his presentation-poems. He is no- 
thing akin to birth-day suits and drawing- 
room fopperies. ^^ He is nothing, if not 
&ntastical. '' In his figure, in his movements, 
in his sentiments, he is sharp and angular, 
quaint and eccentric. Mr. Southey is not of 
the court, courtly. Every thing of him and 
about him is from the people. He is not clas- 
sical, he is not legitimate. He is not a man 
cast in the mould of other men^s opinions : he 
is not shaped on any model : he bows to no 
authority : he yields only to his own way- 
ward peculiarities. He is wild, irregular, sin- 
gular, extreme. He is no formalist, not he I 
AU is crude and chaotic, self-opinionated, 
vain. He wants proportion, keeping, system, 
standard rules. He is not terres et rotundas. 
Mr. Southey walks with his chin erect through 
the streets of London, and with an umbrella 
sticking out under his arm, in the finest wea- 
ther. He has not sacrificed to the Graces, nor 
studied decorum. With him every thing i^ 
projecting, starting from its place, an epi- 
sode, a digression, a poetic license. He does 
not mfove in any given orbit, but, likia a falling 
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habits of independent and nnbndled think- 
ing. i^liich cannot be kept down eren ir. ad- 
dressing his Sovereign' Look at Mr. Sonlhev's 
larger poems, his Kehama. his Thalaba. his 
Madoc. his Roderic. MTio will dfnv the 
spirit, the scope, the splendid imagery, the 
hurried and startling interest that pervades 
them ? Who will sav that thev are not sustain- 

m m 

ed on fictions wilder than his own Glendo- 
veer, that thev are not the daring creations of 
a mind curbed bv no law. tamed bv no fear, 
that thev are not rather like the trances than 
the waking dreams of genius, that they are not 
the very paradoxes of poetry? All this is 
verv well, verv intelliioble, and verv harm- 
less, if we regard the rank excrescences of 
Mr. Southey's poetry, like the red and blue 
flowers in corn, as the unweeded growth of 
a luxuriant and wandering fancy : or if we 
allow the yeasty workings of an ardent spirit 
to ferment and boil over — ^the varietv. the 
boldness, the lively stimtdus given to the 
mind may then atone for the violation of rules 
and the offences to bed-rid authority •, but not 
if our poetic libertine sets up for a law-giver 
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and judge, or an apprehender of vagrants in 
the regions either of taste or opinion. Oar 
motley gentleman deserves the strait-waist* 
coat, if he is for setting others in the stocks 
of servility, or condemning them to the pil- 
lory for a new mode of rhyme or reason. Or 
if a composer of sacred Dramas on classic mo- 
dels, or a translator of an old Latin author 
(that will hardly bear translation), or a vam- 
per-up of vapid cantos and Odes set to music, 
were to turn pander to prescription and pal- 
liater of every dull, incorrigible abuse, it 
would not be much to be wondered at or 
even regretted. But in Mr. Southey it was a 
lamentable falling-off. It is indeed to be de- 
plored, it is a stain on genius, a blow to hu- 
manity, that the author of Joan of Arc — 
that work in which the love of Liberty is ex- 
haled like the breath of spring, mild, balmy, 
heaven-born, that is full of tears and virgin- 
sighs, and yearnings of affection after truth 
and good, gushing warm and crimsoned from 
the heart-*-should ever after turn to folly, or 
become the advocate of a rotten cause. Af- 
ter giving up his heart to thai subject, he 
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ought not ( -whatever others might do ) ever 
to have set his foot within the threshold of a 
court. He might be sure that he would not 
gain forgiveness or favour by it, nor obtain a 
single cordial smile from greatness. All that 
Mr. Southey is or that he does best, is in- 
dependent, spontaneous, free as the vital air 
he dravfs — ^when he affects the courtier or 
the sophist, he is obliged to put a constraint 
upon himself, to hold in his breath, he loses 
his genius, and offers a violence to his nature. 
His characteristic faults are the excess of a 
lively, unguarded temperament : — oh ! let 
them not degenerate into cold-blooded, heart- 
less vices ! If v^e speak or have ever spoken of 
Mr. Southey vnih severity, it is with *' the 
malice of old friends," for we count our- 
selves among his sincerest and heartiest vrell- 
wishers. But while he himself is anomalous, 
incalculable, eccentric, from youth to age 
(the PF^at Tyler and the Vision of Judg- 
ment are the Alpha and Omega of his dis- 
jointed career) full of sallies of humour, of 
ebuUitions of spleen, making jetS'tTeari^ 
cascades, fountains, and water-vforks of his 
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idle opinions, he would shut up the wits of 
others in leaden cisterns, to stagnate and 
corrupt, or bury them under ground — 

" Far from the son and sammcr gale l'^ 

He would suppress the freedom of wit and hu- 
mour, of which he has set the example, and 
claim a privilege for playing antics. He 
would introduce a uniformity of inteHectual 
weights and measures of irregular metres and 
settled opinions, and enforce it with a high 
hand. This has been judged hard by some, 
and has brought down a severity of recrimi- 
nation, perhaps disproportioned to the injury 
done. ' ' Because he is virtuous" ( it has been 
asked ) " are there to be no more cakes and 
ale ? " Because he is loyal, are we to take all 
our notions from the Quarterlj Review ? Be- 
cause he is orthodox, are we to do nothing 
but read the Book of the Church? We de- 
clare we think his former poetical scepticism 
was not only more amiable, but had more of 
the spirit of religion in it, implied a more 
heartfelt trust in nature and providence than 
his present bigotry. We are at the same time 
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free to declare that we think his articles in 
the Quarterly Review^ notwithstanding their 
virulence and the talent they display, have a 
tendency to qualify its most pernicious elfects. 
They have redeeming traits in them. "A little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump :" and the 
spirit of humanity ( thanks to Mr. Soutliey ) 
is not quite expelled from the Quarterly Re- 
view. At the corner of his pen, '' there hangs 
a vapourous drop profound" of independence 
and liberality, which falls upon its pages, and 
oozes out through the pores of the public 
mind. There is a fortunate difference be- 
tween writers whose hearts are naturally cal- 
lous to truth, and whose understandings are 
hermetically isealed against aJl impressions but 
those of self-interest, and a man like Mr. Sou- 
they. Ofice a philanthropist and alXKuiys 
a philanthropist. No man can entirely baulk 
his nature : it breaks out in spite of him, [n 
all those questions, where the spirit of contra- 
diction does not interfere, on which he is not 
sore from old bruises, or sick from the ex- 
travagance of youthful intoxication, as from a 
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last night's debauch, our " kareate" is stiU 
bold, free, candid, open to conviction, a re- 
formist without knowing it. He does not ad- 
vocate the slave-trade, he does not arm 
Bfr. Malthns's revolting ratios with his autho^ 
rity, he does not strain hard to deluge Ire- 
land with blood. On such points, where hu- 
manity has not become obnoxious, where li- 
berty has not passed into a by-word, Mr. Sou- 
they is still liberal and humane. The elasti- 
city of his spirit is unbroken : the bow recoils 
to its old position. He still stands convicted 
of his early passion for inquiry and improve- 
ment. He was not regularly articled as a Go- 
vernment-tool ! — ^Perhaps the most pleasing 
and striking of all Mr. Southey's poems are 
not his triumphant taunts hurled against op- 
pression, are not his glowing effusions to Li- 
berty, but those in which, with a mild me- 
lancholy, he seems conscious of his own in- 
firmities of temper, and to feel a wish to cor- 
rect by thought and time the precocity and 
sharpness of his disposition. May the quaint ^ 
but affecting aspiration expressed in one of 
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these be fulfilled, that as he mellows into 
matnrer age, all such asperities may wear oil', 
aad he himself become 

'* Lile the high leaves upon the holly-tree !" 

Mr. Southey's prose-style can scarcely be 
too much praised. It is plain, clear, pointed, 
familiar, perfectly modern in its texture, but 
with a grave and sparkling admixture of ar- 
chaisms in its ornaments and occasional phra- 
seology. He is the best and most natural 
prose writer of any poet of the day ; we mean 
that he is far better than Lord Byron, Mr. 
Wordsworth, or Mr. Coleridge, for instance. 
The manner is perhaps superior to the matter, 
that is, in his Essays and Reviews. There is 
rather a want of originality and even of im- 
petus : but there is no want of playful or bit- 
ing satire, of ingenuity, of casuistry, of learn- 
ing and of information. He is ** full of wise 
saws and modern (as well as ancient) in- 
stances.'' Mr. Southey may not always con- 
vince his opponents *, but he seldom fails to 
stagger, never to gall them. In a word, we 
maj describe his style by saying that it has 
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not the body or thickness of port wine, bnt i* 
like clear sherry with kernels of old authors 
thrown into it! — He also excels as an his- 
torian and pr,ose-translator. His histories 
abonnd in information, and exhibit proofs of 
the most indefatigable patience and industry. 
IJy no uncommon process of the mind, Mr. 
Soulhey seems willing to steady the extreme 
levity of his opinions and feelings by an ap- 
peal to facts. His translations of the Spanish 
and French romances are also executed con 
amore^ and with the literal fidelity and care 
of a mere linguist. That of the Cidj in par- 
ticular, is a master-piece. Not a word could 
be altered for the better, in the old scriptural 
style which it adopts in conformity to the ori* 
ginal. It is no less interesting in itself, or as 
a record of high and chivalrous feelings and 
manners, than it is worthy of perusal as a lite- 
rary curiosity. 

Mr. Soulhey's conversation has a little re- 
semblance to a common-place book 5 his ha- 
bitual deportment to a piece of clock-work. 
He is not remarkable either as a reasoner or 
an observer: but he is quick, unaffected. 
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replete with anecdote, yarious and retentive 
in his reading, and exceedingly happy in his 
play upon words, as most scholars are who 
give their minds this sportive' turn. We have 
chiefly seen Mr. Southey in company where 
few people appear to advantage, we mean in 
that of Mr. Coleridge. He has not certainly 
the same range of speculation, nor the same 
flow of sounding words, but he makes up by 
the details of knowledge, and by a scrupulous 
correctness of statement, for what he wants 
in originality of thought, or impetuous decla- 
mation. The tones of Mr. Coleridge's voice 
are eloquence : those of Mr. Southey are 
meagre, shrill, and dry. Mr. Coleridge's 
forte is conversation, and he is conscious of 
this : Mr. Southey evidently considers wri- 
ting as his strong-hold, and if gravelled in an 
argument, or at a loss for an explanation, 
refers to something he has written on the sub- 
ject, or brings out his port-folio, doubled 
down in dog-ears, in confirmation of some 
fact. He is scholastic and professional in his 
ideas. He sets more value on what he writes 
than on what he says : he is perhaps prouder 

VOL. I. 5 
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of bis Khrary than of his own productions— 
themselves a library ! He is more simjde in 
bis manners than his friend Mr. Coleridge ; 
but at the same time less cordial or conciliat- 
ing. He is less vain, or has less hope of pleas- 
ing, and therefore lays himself less out to 
|4ease. There is an air of condescension 
in his civility. With a tall, loose figure, a 
peaked austerity of countenance, and no inr 
clination to embonpoint^ you would say he 
has something puritanical, something ascetic 
in his appearance. He answers to Mande- 
ville's description of Addison, *^ a parson in a 
tye-wig."" He is not a boon companion, nor 
does he indulge in the pleasures of the table, 
nor in any other vice ; nor are we aware that 
Mr. Southey is chargeable with any human 
frailty but-*4va/^ ofcharitjl Having fewer 
errors to plead guilty to, he is less lenient to 
those of others. He was born an age too 
late. Had he lived a century or two ago, he 
would have been a happy as well as blameless 
character. But the distraction of the time has 
unsettled him, and the multiplicity of his 
pretensions have jostled with each other. No 
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man in our day (at least no man of genius) 
has led so uniformly and entirely the life of 
a scholar from boyhood to the present hour, 
devoting himself to learning with the enthu- 
siasm of an early love, with the severity and 
constancy of a religious vow — ^and well would 
it have been for him if he had confined him- 
self to this, and not undertaken to pull down 
or to patch up the State ! However irregular 
in his opinions, Mr. Southey is constant, un- 
remitting, mechanical in his- studies, and the 
performance of his duties. There is nothing 
Pindaric or Shand^an here. In all the rela- 
tions and charities of private life, h« is correct, 
exemplary, generous, just. We never heard 
a single impropriety laid to his charge 5 and 
if he has many enemies, few men can boast 
more numerous or staunch er friends.* — ^The 
variety and piquancy of his writings form a 
striking contrast to the mode in which they 
are produced. He rises early, and writes or 
reads till breakfast*4ime. He writes or reads « 
after breakfast till dinner, after dinner till tea, 
and from tea till bed-time — 
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" And foDaws so the erer-raiuiiiig jcar 
With profitable labonr to his gnye— ** 

on Derwenfs banks, beneath the foot of Skid- 
daw. Study serves him for business, exercise, 
recreation. He passes from verse to prose, 
from history to poetry, from reading to wri- 
ting, by a stop-watch. He writes a fair hand, 
without blots, sitting upright in his chair, 
leaves off when he comes to the bottom of 
the page, and changes the subject for another, 
as opposite as the Antipodes. His mind is 
after all rather the recipient and transmitter 
of knowledge, than the originator of it. He 
has hardly grasp of thought enough to arrive 
at any great leading truth. His passions do 
not amount to more than irritability. With 
some gall in his pen, and coldness in his 
manner, he has a great deal of kindness in 
his heart. Rash in his opinions, he is steady 
in his attachments — and is a man, in many 
particulars admirable, in all respectable — ^his 
political inconsistency alone excepted I 
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Mr. Wordsi^orth's genius is a pure emana- 
tion of the Spirit of the Age. Hadhe lived in any 
other period of the world, he would never have 
been heard of. As it is, he has some difficulty 
to contend with the hebetude of his intellect, 
and the meanness of his subject. With him 
^' lowliness is young ambition's ladder :'' but 
he finds it a toil to climb in this way the steep 
of fame. His homely Muse can hardly raise 
her wing from the ground, nor spread her hid- 
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den glories to the sun. He has ' ' no figures nor 
no fantasies, which busy passion draws in the 
brains of men: " neither th e gorgeous machinery 
of mythologic lore, nor the splendid colours of 
poetic diction. His style is vernacular : he 
delivers household truths. He sees nothing 
loftier than human hopes ; nothing deeper than 
the human heart. This he probes, this he tam- 
pers with, this he poises, with all its incalcula- 
ble weight of thought and feeling, in his hands ; 
and at the same time calms the throbbing 
pulses ofhis own heart, by keeping his eye ever 
fixed on the face of nature. If he can make 
the life-blood flow from the wounded breast, 
this is the living colouring with which he 
paints his verse : if he can assuage the pain or 
close up the wound with the balm of solitary 
musing, or the healing power of plants and 
herbs and "skyey influences," this is the sole 
triumph of his art. He takes the simplest 
elements of nature and of the human mind, 
the mere abstract conditions inseparable from 
our being, and tries to compound a new system 
of poetry from them ; and has perhaps suc- 
ceeded as well as. any one covld. ^ ^ Nihil hu- 
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mani a me alienumput6'''^is the motto of his 
works. He thinks nothing low or indifferent of 
which this can be affirmed : every thing that 
professes to be more than this, that is not an 
absolute essence of truth and feeling, he holds 
to be vitiated, false, and spurious. In a word , 
his poetry is founded on setting up an opposi- 
tion (and pushing it to the utmost length ) be- 
tween the natural and the artificial : between 
the spirit of humanity, and the spirit of fashion 
and of the world ! 

It is one of the innovations of the time. It 
partakes of, and is carried along with, the 
revolutionary movement of our age : the po- 
litical changes of the day were the model on 
which he formed and conducted his poetical 
experiments. His Muse (it cannot be denied, 
and without this we cannot explain its charac- 
ter at all) is a levelling one. It proceeds on a 
principle of equality, and strives to reduce all 
things to the same standard. It is distinguished 
by a proud humility. It relies upon its own 
resources, and disdains external show and re<- 
lief. It takes the commonest events and ob*- 
jects, as a test to prove that nature is always 
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interesting from its inherent truth and beauty, 
without any of the ornaments of dress or pomp 
of circumstances to set it off. Hence the un- 
accountable mixture of seeming simplicity and 
real abstruseness in the Lyrical Ballads. Fools 
have laughed at, wise men scarcely understand 
them. He takes a subject or a story merely 
as pegjs or loops to hang thought and feeling 
on \ the incidents are trifling, in proportion to 
his contempt for imposing appearances^ the 
reflections are profound, according to the gra- 
vity and the aspiring pretensions of his mind. 
His popular, inartificial style giets rid (at a 
blow) of all the trappings of verse, of all the 
high places of poetry i ** the cloud-capt towers^ 
the solemn temples, the gorgeous palaces,** are 
swept to the ground, and ''like the baseless 
fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck behind.'* 
All the traditions of learning, all the supersti- 
tions of age, are obliterated and effaced. We 
begin dfenopo^ on a tabula rcwaof poetry. The 
purple pall, the nodding plume of tragedy are 
exploded as mere pantomime and trick, to 
return to the simf^city of truth and nature. 
Kingps, queens, priests, nobles„ the altar and 
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the throne, the distinctions of rank, birth, 
wealth, power, "the judge's robe; the mar- 
shal's truncheon, the ceremony that to great 
ones 'longs," are not to be found here. The 
author tramples on the pride of art with greater 
pride. The Ode and Epode, the Strophe and the 
Antistrophe, he laughs to scorn. The harp of 
Homer, the trump of Pindar and of Alcaeus are 
still. The decencies of costume, the decora- 
tions of vanity are stripped off without mercy as 
barbarotts, idle, and Gothic. The jewels in the 
crisped hair, the diadem on the polished brow 
are thought meretricious, theatrical, vulgar ; 
and nothing contents his fas tidio us taste beyond 
a simple garland of flowers. Neither does he 
avail himself of the advantages which nature or 
accident holds out to him . He chooses to have 
his subject a foil to his invention, to owe no- 
thing but to himself. He gathers manna in 
the wilderness, he strikes the barren rock for 
the gushing moisture. He elevates the mean 
by the strength of his own aspirations ^ he 
clothes the naked with beauty and grandeur 
from the store of his own recollections. No 
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cypress-grove loads his verse with perfumes : 
hat his imagination lends ^'a sense of joy 

*' To the bare trees and moan tains bare, 
And grass in tbe green field.^ 

No storm, no shipwreck startles us by its hor- 
rors : butthe rainbow lifts its head in the doud, 
and the breeze sighs through the withered 
fern. No sad vicissitude of fate, no over- 
whelming catastrophe in nature deforms his 
page : but the dew-drop glitters on the bend- 
ing flower, the tear collects in the glistening 
eye. 

« Beneath the hills, along the flowery vales, 
The generations are prepared j the pangs, 
Tbe internal pangs are rendy; die dread strife 
Of poor hamanity^s afflicted wilJ» 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.^* 

As the lark ascends from its low bed on flut- 
tering wing, and salutes the morning skies ^ 
so Mr. Wordsworth's unpretending Muse, in 
russet guise, scales the summits of reflection, 
while it makes the round earth its footstool, 
and its home ! 
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Possibly a good deal of this may be re* 
garded as the effect of disappointed views and 
an inverted ambition. Prevented by native 
pride and indolence from climbing the ascent 
of learning or greatness, taught by political 
opinions to say to the vain pomp and glory 
of the world, ' * I hate ye, " seeing the path 
of classical and artificial poetry blocked up 
by the cumbrous ornaments of style and tur- 
gid commonrplaces, so that nothing more 
could be achieved in that direction but by 
the most ridiculous bombast or the tamest 
servility 5 he has turned back partly from the 
bias of his mind, partly perhaps from a judi- 
cious policy — ^has struck into the sequestered 
vale of humble life, sought out the Muse 
among sheep-cotes and hamlets and the pea- 
sant's mountain-haunts, has discarded all the 
tinsel pageantry of verse, and endeavoured 
(not in vain) to aggrandise the trivial and 
add the charm of novelty to the familiar. No 
one has shown the same imagination in rais- 
ing trifles into importance : no one has dis- 
mayed the same pathos in treating of the sim- 
plest feelings of the heart. Reserved, yet 
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haughty, having no unruly or violent passions, 
(x>r those passions having been early suppress- 
ed,) Mr. Wordsworth has passed his life in 
solitary musing, or in daily converse with th« 
face of nature. He exemplifies in an eminent 
degree the power of association^ for his poe- 
try has no other source or character. He has 
dwelt among pastoral scenes, till each object 
has become connected vi^ith a thousand feel- 
ings, a link in the chain of thought, a fibre 
of his own heart. Every one is by habit and 
familiarity strongly attached to the place of 
his birth, or to objects that recall the most 
pleasing and eventful circumstances of his 
life. But to the author of the Ljrrical Bal- 
lads^ nature is a kind of home; and he may 
be said to take a personal interest in the uni- 
verse. There is no image so insignificant that 
it has not in some mood or other found the 
way into his heart : no sound that does not 
awaken the memory of other years. — 

" To him the meanest flower that blows can gire 
Thoughts that (lo often lie too deep for tears.** 

The daisy looks up to him with sparkling eye 
as an old acquaintance : the cuckoo haunts 
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him with sounds of early youth not to be ex- 
pressed : a linnet's nest startles bim with 
boyish delight : an old withered thorn is 
weighed down with a heap of recollections : 
a grey cloak, seen on some wild moor, torn 
by the wind, or drenched in the rain, after- 
wards becomes an object of imagination to 
him : even the lichens on the rock have a 
life and being in his thoughts. He has de- 
scribed all these objects in a way and with an 
intensity of feeling that no one else had done 
before him, and has giyen a new view or as- 
pect of nature. He is in this sense the most 
original poet now living,' and the one whose 
writings could the least be spared : for they 
have no substitute elsewhere. The vulgar do 
not read them, the learned, who see all things 
through books, do not understand them, the 
great despise, the fashionable may ridicule 
them : but the author has created himself an 
interest in the heart of the retired and lonely 
student of nature, which can never die. Per- 
sons of this class vdll still continue to feel 
what he has felt •, he has expressed what they 
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might in vain wish to express, except with 
gUstening eye and faltering tongue ! There 
is a 1<^ philosophic tone, a thoughtful hu- 
manity, infiised into his pastoral vein. Remote 
from the passions and events of the great 
world, he has communicated interest and dig- 
nity to the primal movements of the heart of 
man, and ingrafted his own conscious reflec- 
tions on the casual thoughts ofhindsand shep- 
herds. Nursed amidst the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, he has stooped to have a nearer 
view of the daisy under his feet, or plucked 
a branch of white-thorn from the spray : but 
in describing it, his mind seems imbued with 
the majesty ^nd solemnity of the objects 
around him^ — ^the tall rock h&s its head in the 
erectness of his spirit ; the cataract roars in 
the sound of his verse ; and iu its dim and 
mysterious meaning, the mists seem to gather 
in the hoUows of Helvellyn, and the forked 
Skiddaw hovers in the distance. There is 
little mention of mountainous scenery in Mr. 
Wordsworth's poetry ; but by internal evi- 
dence one might be almost sure that it was 
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wrilten in a mountainous country, from its 
bareness, its simplicity, its loftiness, and its 
depth! 

His later philosophic productions have a 
somewhat different character. They are a de- 
parture from, a dereliction of his first princi- 
ples. They are classical and courtly. They are 
polished in style, without being gaudy; dig- 
nified in subject, without affectation. They 
seem to have been composed not in a cot- 
tage at Grasmere, but among the half-inspi- 
red groves and stately recollections of Cole- 
Orton. We might allude in particular, for 
eicamples of what we mean, to the lines on a 
Kcture by Claude Lorraine, and to the ex- 
quisite poem, entitled Laodamia. The last 
oi these breathes the pure spirit of the finest 
fragments of antiquity — the sweetness, the 
gravity, the strength, the beauty, and the lan- 
guor of death-n*- 

" Calm Contemplation and majestic pains.** 

Its. glossy brilliancy arises from the perfection 
of the finishing, like that of carefi^ sculpture, 
not firom grady colouripg-«<*the:textuFe of the 
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tlioughts has the smoothness and solidity of 
marble. It is a poem that might be read aloud 
in Elysium, and the spirits of departed heroes 
and sages would gather round to listen to it ! 
Mr. Wordsworth's philosophic poetry, with 
a less glowing aspect and less tumult in the 
veins than Lord Byron s on similar occasions, 
bends a calmer and keener eye on mortality ; 
the impression, if less vivid, is more pleasing 
and permanent ; and we confess it (perhaps 
it is a want of taste and proper feeling) that 
there are lines and poems of our author's, 
that we think of ten times for once that we 
recur to any of Lord Byron's. Or if there are 
any of the latter's writings that we can dwell 
upon in the same way, that is, as lasting 
and heart-felt sentiments, it is when laying 
aside his usual pomp and pretension, he de- 
scends with Mr. Wordsworth to the common 
ground of a disinterested humanity. It may 
be considered as characteristic of our poet's 
writings, that they either make no impression 
on the mind at all, seem mere nonsense- 
{>erses^ or that they leave a mark behind them 
that never wears out. They either 
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^' Fall blunted from the indurated breast'^ — 

^ihout any perceptible result, or they absorb 
it like a passion. To one class of readers he 
appears sublime, to another (and we fear the 
largest) ridiculous. He has probably realised 
Milton's wish, — ** and fit audience found, 
though few :" but we suspect he is not re- 
conciled to the alternative. There are de 
lightful passages in the Excursion, both of 
natural description and of inspired reflection 
(passages of the latter kind that in the sound 
of the thoughts and of the swelling language 
resemble heavenly symphonies, mournful 
requiems over tlie grave of human hopes) \ 
but we must add, in justice and in sincerity, 
that we think it impossible that this work 
should ever become popular, even in the same 
degree as the Lyrical Ballads. It affects a 
system without having any intelligible clue to 
one ; and instead of unfolding a principle in 
various and striking lights, repeats the same 
conclusions till they become flat and insipid. 
Mr. Wordsworth's mind is obtuse, except as it 
is the organ and the receptacle of accumulated 
feelings : it is not analytic, but synthetic \ it 

5. • 
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is reflecting, rather than theoretical. The 
ExcuKsioN, we believe, fell still-born from 
the press. There was something abortive, 
and clumsy, and ill-judged in the attempt. It 
was long and laboured. The personages, for 
the most part, were low, the fare rustic : the 
plan raised expectations which were not ful- 
filled, and the effect was like being ushered 
into a stately hall and invited to sit down to 
a splendid banquet in the company of clowns, 
and with nothing but successive courses of 
apple-dumplings served up. It was not even 
toujours perdrix ! 

Mr. Wordsworth, in his person, is above the 
middle size, with marked features, and an air 
somewhat stately and Quixotic. He reminds 
one of some of Holbein's heads, grave, satur- 
nine, with a slight indication of sly humour, 
kept under by the manners of the age or by the 
pretensions of the person. He has a peculiar 
sweetness in his smile, and great depth and 
manliness and a rugged harmony in the tones 
of his voice. His manner of reading his own 
poetry is particularly imposing; and in his 
favourite passages his eye beams with preter- 
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natural lustre, and the meaning labours slowly 
up from his swelling breast. No one who has 
seen him at these moments could go away 
with an impression that he was a *' man of no 
mark or likelihood/* Perhaps the comment of 
his face and voice is necessary to convey a 
full idea of his poetry. His language may not 
be intelligible, but his manner is not to be 
mistaken. It is clear that he is either mad or 
inspired. In company, even in a tSte^-t^tSj 
Mr. Wordsworth is often silent, indolent, and 
reserved. If he is become verbose and oracular 
of late years, he was not so in his better days. 
He threw out a bold or an indifferent remark 
without either effort or pretension, and re- 
lapsed into musing again. He shone most 
(because he seemed most roused and animated) 
in reciting his owm poetry, or in talking about 
it. He sometimes gave striking views of his 
feelings and trains of association m composing 
certain passages ; or if one did not always un- 
derstand his distinctions, still there was no 
want of interest-^there was a latent meaning 
worth inquiring into, like a vein of ore that 
one cannot exactly hit upon at the moment, 
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but of which there are sure indicatioiis. Hk 
standard of poetry is high and severe, almost^ 
to exclosiveness. He admits of nothing below^ 
scarcely of any thing above himself. It is fine 
to hear him talk of the way in which certain 
subjects shonld have beentrealed by eminent 
poets, according to his notions of the art. 
Thus he finds fault with Dryden s description 
of Bacchus in the Alexander's Feast, as if 
he were a mere good-looking youth,, or boon 
companion — 

" Flofhed with a purple grace. 
He fhowi hii boneit (ace^— 

instead of representing the God returning from 
the conquest of India, crowned with vine- 
leaves, and drawn by panthers, and followed 
by troops of satyrs, of wild men and animals 
that he had tamed. You would think, in 
hearing him speak ovl this subject, that yon 
saw Titian s picture of the meeting of J^accAi^ 
ajtd Ariadne — so classic were hisconceptions, 
so glowing his style. MUton is his great idol, 
and he sometimes dares to compare himself 
with him. His Sonnets, indeed, have some- 
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thing of the same high-raised tone and pro- 
phetic spirit. Chaucer is another prime fa- 
vourite of his, and he has been at the paina 
to modernise some of the Canterbury Tales. 
Those persons who look upon Mr. Words- 
worth as a merely puerile writer, must be 
rather at a loss to account for his strong pre- 
dilection lor such geniuses as Dante and 
Michael Angelo. We do not think our author 
has ainy very cordial sympathy with Shak- 
speare. How should he? Sfaakspeare was the 
least of an egotist of any body in the world. 
He does not much relish the variety and scope 
of dramatic composition. ^' He hates those 
interlocutions between Lucius and Caius.'' 
Yet Mr. Wordsworth himself wrote a tragedy 
when he was young; and we have heard the 
following energetic lines quoted from it, as 
put into the mouth of a person smit with re- 
morse for some rash crime : ' > 



*' Action ii momentary, ' ', i* ' \ 'c 



The motion of a muscle this way or that; \t^-^ ^^ 
Snifeiing is long, obscure, and infinite I** "^ 

Perhaps for want of light and shade, and the 
unshackled spirit of the drama, this perform- 
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ance was never brongfat forward. Oar critic 
has a great dislike to Gray, and a fondness for 
Thomson and Collins. It is mortifying to bear 
him speak of Pope and Dryden, whom, be- 
cause they have been supposed to have all the 
possible excellences of poetry, he will aUow to 
hare none. Nothing, however, can be fairer, 
or more amusing, than the way in which he 
sometimes exposes the unmeaning verUage of 
modem poetry* Thus, in the beginning of 
Dr. Johnson's Vanitj ofHunuxn Wishes-^ 

** Let obterration with extcntiTe riew 
Sarre^ mankind from China to Pero** — 

he says there is a total want of imagination 
accompanying the words, the same idea is 
repeated three times under the disguise of a 
different phraseology : it comes to this-* 
' ' let observation, with extensire observation, 
observe mankind \' or take away the first line, 
and the second, 

*' Sanrejr mankind from China to Peru,^^ 

literally conveys the whole. Mr, Wordsworth 
is, we must say, a perfect Drawcansir as to 
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prose writers. He complains of the dry rca- 
soners and matter-of-fact people for their want 
fit passion; and he is jealous of the rheto- 
rical dec! aimers and rhapsodists as trenching 
on the province of poetry. He condemns all 
French writers (as well of poetry as prose) in 
the lamp. His list in this way is indeed small. 
He approves of Walton's Angler, Paley, and 
some other writers- of an inoffensive modesty 
of pretension . He also likes books of voyages 
and travels, and Robinson Crusoe. In art, 
he greatly esteems Bewick's wood-cuts, and 
Waterloo's sylvan etchings. But he sometimes 
takes a~ higher tone, and gives his mind fair 
play. We have known him enlarge with a 
noble intelligence and enthusiasm on Nicolas 
Poussin's fine landscape-compositions, point- 
ing out the unity of design that pervades them, 
the superintending mind, the imaginative prin- 
ciple that brings all to bear on the same end -, 
and declaring he would not give a rush for any 
landscape that did not express the time of day, 
the climate, the period of the world it was 
meant to iUustrate, or had not this character 
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oi wholeness in it. His eye also does justice 
to Rembrandt's fine and masterly effects. In 
the way in which that artist works something 
out of nothing, and transforms the stump of 
a tree>: a common figure into an ideal object, 
-by the gorgeous light and shade thrown upon 
it, he perceives an analogy to His own mode of 
investing the minute details of nature with an 
atmosphere of sentiment ^ and in pronouncing 
Rembrandt to be a man of genius, feels that he 
strengthens his own claim to the- title. It has 
been said of Mr. Wordsworth, that '' he hales 
conchology, that he hates the Venus of Me- 
dicis." But these, we hope, are mere epi- 
grams dSidi jeuX'd' esprit^ as far from truth as 
they are free from malice \ a sort of running 
satire or critical clenches— 

" Where one for sense an J one for rhyme 
Is quite sufficient at one time.*^ 

We think, however, that if Mr. Wordsworth 
had been a more liberal and candid critic, he 
would have been a more sterling writer. If 
a greater number of sources of pleasure had 
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been open to him, he would have communi- 
cated pleasure to the world more frequently. 
Had he been less fastidious in pronouncing 
sentence on the works of others, his own would 
have been received more favourably, and 
treated more leniently. The current of his 
feelings is deep, but narrow 5 the range of his 
understanding is lofty and aspiring rather than 
discursive. The force, the originality, the 
absolute truth and identity with which be 
feels some things, makes him indifferent to so 
many others. The simplicily and enthusiasm 
of his feelings, with respect to nature, renders 
him bigoted and intolerant in his judgments 
of men and things. But it happens to him, 
as to others, that his strength lies in his weak- 
ness ; and perhaps we have no right to com- 
plain. "We might get rid of the cynic and the 
egotist, and find in his stead a common-place 
man. We should "take the good the Gods 
provide us :" a fine and original vein of poetry 
is not one of their most contemptible gifts, and 
the rest is scarcely worth thinking of, except 
as it may be a mortification to those who expect 

VOL. I. 6 
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perfipcfioii from hnman nature ; or who haye 
been idle enough at some period of their lives, 
to deify men of genius as possessing claims 
above it. But this is a chord that jars, and vre 
shall not dwell upon it. 

Lord Byron we have called, according to the 
old proverb, **the spoiled child of fortune :" 
Mr. Wordsworth might plead, in mitigation of 
some peculiarities, that he is ^^ the spoiled 
child of disappointment." We are convinced, 
if he had been early a popular poet, he would 
have borne his honours meekly, and would 
have been a person of great bonhommie and 
frankness of disposition. But the sense of 
injustice and of undeserved ridicule sours the 
temper and narrows the views. To have pror 
duced works of genius, and to find them neg- 
lected or treated with scorn, is one of the 
heaviest trials of human patience. We exag- 
gerate our own merits when they are denied 
by others, and are apt to grudge and cavil at 
every particle of praise bestowed on those to 
whom we feel a conscious superiority. Iqi 
mere self-defence we turn against the worlji, 
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when it turns against us ; brood over the un<p> 
deserved slights we receive ] and thus the 
genial current of the soul is stopped, or vents 
itself in effusions of petulance and self-conceit. 
Mr. Wordsworth has thought too much of con- 
temporary critics and criticism ; and less than 
he ought of the award of posterity, and of the 
opinion, we do not say of private friends, but 
of those who were made so by their admira- 
tion of his genius. He did not court popula- 
rity by a conformity to established models, 
and he ought not to have been surprised that 
his originality was not understood as a matter 
of course. He has gnawed too much on the 
bridle y and has often thrown out crusts to the 
critics, in mere defiance or as a point of ho- 
nour when he was challenged, which other- 
wise his own good sense would have with- 
held. We suspect that Mr. Wordsworth's 
feelings are a little morbid in this respect, or 
that he resents censure more than he is gratis- 
fied by praise. Otherwise, the tide has turned 
much in his favour of late years — ^he has a 
large body of determined partisans — ^and i§ 
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at present safliciently in request with the 
public to save or relieve him from the last 
necessity to which a man of genius can be 
reduced — that of becoming the God of his 
own idolatry ! 
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MR. CAMPBELL* AND MR. CRABBE. 



Mr. Campbell may be said to hold a place 
{among modern poets) between Lord Byron 
and Mr. Rogers. With much of the glossy 
splendour, the pointed vigour, and romantic 
interest of the one, he possesses the fastidious 
refinement, the classic elegance of the other. 
Mr. Rogers, as a writer, is too effeminate, 
Lord Byron too extravagant : Mr. Campbell 

* llie character of Mr. Campbell was contribated by a 
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is neither. The author of the Pleasures of 
Memory polishes his lines till they sparkle 
•with the most exquisite finish 5 he attenuates 
them into the utmost degree of trembling 
softness : but we may complain, in spite of 
the delicacy and brilliancy of the execution, 
of a want of strength and solidity. The author 
of the Pleasures of Hope, with a richer and 
deeper vein of thought and imagination, works 
it out into figures of equal grace and dazzling 
beauty, avoiding on the one hand the tinsel 
of flimsy affectation, and on the other the 
vices of a rude and barbarous negligence. 
His Pegasus is not a rough, skittish colt, run- 
ning wild among the mountains, covered with 
bur-docks and thistles, nor a tame, sleek pad, 
unable to get out of the same ambling pace, 
but a beautiful manege-horse, full of life and 
spirit in itself, and subject to the complete 
control of the rider. Mr. Campbell gives 
scope to his feelings and his fancy, and em- 
bodies them in a noble and naturally interest- 
ing subject ; and he at the same time con- 
ceives himself called upon (in these days of 
critical nicety) to pay the exactest attention to 
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the expression of each thought, and to modu«» 
late each line into the most faultless harmony. 
The character of his mind is a lofty and self- 
scrutinising ambition, that strives to reconcile 
the integrity of general design with the per- 
fect elaboration of each component part, that 
aims at striking effect, but is jealous of the 
means by which this is to be produced. Our 
poet is not averse to popularity (nay, he is 
tremblingly alive to it) — but self-respect is the 
primary law, the indispensable condition on 
which it must be obtained. AVe should dread 
to point out (even if we could) a false con- 
cord, a mixed metaphor, an imperfect rhyme 
in any of Mr. Campbell's productions ; for we 
think that all his fame would hardly compen- 
sate to him for the discovery. He seeks for 
perfection, and nothing evidently short of it 
can satisfy his mind. He is a high finisher 
in poetry, whose every work must bear in- 
spection, whose slightest touch is precious-— 
not a coarse dauber who is contented to im- 
pose on public wonder and credulity by some 
huge, ill-executed design, or who endeavours 
to wear out patience and opposition together 
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By a load of lumberiog, feeble, awkward, im-' 
progressive Jines — on the contrary, Mr. Camp- 
bell labours to lend every grace of execution 
to his subject, while he borrows his ardour 
and inspiration from it, and to deseiTC the 
laurels he has earned, by true genius and by 
true pains. There is an apparent conscious- 
ness of this in most of his writings, lie has 
attained to great excellence by aiming at the 
greatest, by a cautious and yet daring selec- 
tion of topics, and by studiously (and with a 
religious horror) avoiding all those faults 
which arise from grossness, vulgarity, haste, 
and disregard of public opinion. He seizes on 
the highest point of eminence, and strives to 
keep it to himself — ^he ''snatches a grace be- 
yond the reach of art," and will not let it go — 
he steeps a single thought or image so deep in 
the Tyrian dyes of a gorgeous imagination, 
that it throws its lustre over a whole page — 
every where vivid ideal forms hover (in in- 
tense conception) over the poet's verse, which 
ascends, like the aloe, to the clouds, with 
pure flowers at its top. Or to take an hum- 
bler comparison (the pride of genius must 
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sometimes stoop to the lowliness of criticism) 
Mr. CampbelFs poetry often reminds us of the 
pui^ple gilliflower, both for its colour and its 
scent, its glowing warmth, its rich, languid, 
sullen hue, 

** Yet sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea'i breath!'' 

There are those who complain of the little 
that Mr. Campbell has done in poetry, and 
who seem to insinuate that he is deterred by 
his own reputation from making any further 
or higher attempts. But after having^ pro- 
duced two poems that have gone to the heart 
of a nation, and are gifts to a world, he may 
surely linger out the rest of his life in a dreani 
of immortality. There are moments in our 
lives so exquisite that all that remains of them 
afterwards seems useless and barren; and 
ihere are lines and stanzas in our author's 
early writings in which he may be thought to 
have exhausted all the sweetness and all the 
essence of poetry, so that nothing further was 
left to his efforts or his ambition. Happy is it 
for those few wd fortunate worshippers of the 
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Muse (not a subject of grudging or envy to 
others) who already enjoy in their life-time a 
foretaste of their future fame, who see their 
names accompanying them, like a cloud of 
glory, from youth to age^ 

'' And by thefvition splendid. 
Are on tlieir way atlended^-^ 

and who know that they have built a shrine 
for the thoughts and feelings, that were most 
dear to fhem, in the minds and memories of 
other men, till the language t^hich they lisped 
in childhood is forgotten, of the human heart 
shall beat no more t 

The Pleasures of Hope alone would not 
have called forth these remarks from us , but 
there are passages in the Gertrude ofTVjo-- 
ming of so rare and ripe a beauty, that they 
challenge, a&they exceed all praise. Such, for 
instance, is the following peerless description 
of Gertrude's childhood >^ 

" A loved be^est-^and I may half imparC 
To those that feel the strong paternal tie^ 
How like a new existence in his heart 
That liTing flower aprote SeneAth bis eye^ 
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Dear as she was, from chemb infancy, 
From hours when she would round bis garden play. 

To time when as the ripening years went by, 
Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 

And more engaging grew from pleasing day to day. 

I may not paint those thousand infant charms 

(Unconscious fascination, undesigned !) 
The orison repeated in his arms, 

For God to bless her sire and all mankind j 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined. 

Or how sweet fairy -lore he heard her con 
(The play-mate ere the teacher of her mind) 

All uncompanion^d else her years had gone, 

Till now in Gertrude's eyes their niuth blue summer 
shone. 

And summer was the tide, and sweet the hour, 

When sire and daughter saw with fleet descent. 
An Indian from his bark approach their bower, 

Df buskin'd limb and swarthy lineamcn t j 
The red wild feathers on his brow were blent. 

And bracelets bound the arm that helpM to light 
A boy, who seemM, as he beside him went. 

Of Christian vesture and complexion bright. 
Led by his dusl^ guide, like morning brought by night. ^' 
#. 

la the foregoing stanzas we particularly ad mire 
the line — 

" Till now in Gertrude's eyes their ninth blue summer shone." 

It appears to us like the ecstatic union of 
natural beauty and poetic fancy, and in its 
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playful sublimity resembles the azure canopy 
mirrored in the smiling waters, bright, liquid, 
serene, heavenly ! A great outcry, we know, 
has prevailed for some lime past against poetic 
diction and affected conceits, and, to a certain 
degree, we go along with it *, but this must not 
prevent us from feeling the thrill of pleasure 
when we see beauty linked to beauty, like kin- 
dred flame to flame, or from applaudingthe vo- 
luptuous fancy that raises and adorns the fairy 
fabric of thought, that nature has begun !, Plea- 
sure is "scattered in stray-gifts o'er the earth" 
— beauty streaks the " famous poet's page" in 
occasional lines of inconceivable brightness^ 
and wherever this is tlie case, no splenetic 
censures or " jealous leer malign," no idle 
theories or cold indifference should hinder us 
from greeting it with rapture. — There are other 
parts of this poem equally deli{|htful, in which 
there is a light startling as the ral-bird's wing ; 
a perfume like that of the magnolia *, a music 
like ihe murmuring of pathless woods or of the 
everlasting ocean . We conceive , however , that 
Mr. Campbell excels chiefly in sentiment and 
imagery. The story moves slow, and is me- 
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chanically conducted, and rather resembles a 
Scotch canal carried over lengthened aque- 
ducts and with anumberof/ocA'.f init, than one 
of those rivers that sweep in their majestic 
course, broad and full, over Transatlantic plains 
andlose themselves in rolling gulfs, orthunder 
down lofly precipices. But in the centre, the 
inmost recesses of our poet's heart, the pearly 
dew of sensibility is distilled and collects, like 
the diamond in the mine, and the structure of 
his fame rests on the crystal columns of a po- 
lished imagination. ^Ve prefer the Gertrude 
to th e Pleasures of Hope, because wi th perhaps 
less brilliancy, there is more of tenderness and 
natural imagery in the former. In the Plea- 
sures ofHopeVLv. Campbell had not completely 
emancipated himself from the trammels of the 
more artificial style of poetry — ^from epigram, 
and antithesis,., and hyperbole. The best line 
in it, in which earthly joys are said to be — 

" Like angeb* Tifits, few and far between.^ 

is a borrowed one.'^ But in the Gertrude of 
Wyoming ^ ^ we perceive a softness coming over 

^ ** Like aogeU'Tititt, abort and far between," 

Blair's Grave, 
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the heart of the author, and the scales and 
crust of formality that fence in his couplets 
and give them a somewhat glittering and rigid 
appearance, fall off," and he has succeeded in 
engrafting the wild and more expansive in- 
terest of the romantic school of poetry on 
classic elegance and precision. After the poem 
we have just named, Mr. Campbell's Sojugs 
are the happiest efforts of his Muse : — breath- 
ing freshness, blushing like the morn, they 
seem, like clustering roses, to weave achaplet 
for love and liberty ; or their bleeding words 
gush out in mournful and hurried succession, 
like '' ruddy drops that visit the sad heart" of 
thoughtful Humanity. The Battle o/Hohen- 
linden is of all modern compositions the most 
lyrical in spirit and in sound. To justify this 
encomium, we need only recajjl the lines to the 
reader's memory. 

'< On Linden, when the cnn was low. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

Bat Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to Kgfat 
The darkness of her scenery. 
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Bj torch and trumpet fast arrayed. 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And fnrions every charger neighM, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riv*n, 
Then rush'd the steed to battle driv'n. 
And louder than the bolts of hetiv'n 
f^r Qash'd the red artillery^. 

But redder yet that light shall gtow 
Oi Linden's hills of stained snow. 
And bloodies yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling* dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their snlph'roos canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave. 
Who rush to ^ory. or the grave! 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave | 
And charge with all thy chivalry I 

Few, few shall part where many meet! 
The snow shall be their winding-ahee^, 
And every tarf beneath, their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre." 



* Is not this vvord, which occurs in the last line bnt one, 
(as wen as before) an instance of that repetition, which we 
so often meet with in iht lOOjit ,Gor|rc€^ «nd.ele^JE wrimrs? 
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Mr. CampbelFs prose-criticisms on contempo- 
rary and other poets (which have appeared in 
the New Monthly Magazine) are in a style at 
once chaste, temperate, guarded, and just. 

Mr. Crabbe presents an entire contrast to 
Mr. Campbell : — the one is the most ambitious 
and aspiring of living poets, the other the most 
humble and prosaic. If the poetry of the one 
is like the arch of the rainbow, spanning and 
adorning the earth, that of the other is like 
a dull, leaden cloud hanging over it. Mr. 
Crabbe's style might be cited as an answer to 
Audrey's question — '' Is poetry a true thing?" 
There are here no ornaments, no flights of fancy , 
no illusions of sentiment, notinselofwords. His 
song is one sad reality, one unraised, unvaried 
note of unavailing woe. Literal fidelity serves 
him in the place of invention •, he assumes im- 
portance by a number of petty details •, he 
rivets attention by being tedious. He not only 
deals in incessant matters of fact, but in mat- 
ters of fact of the most familiar, the least ani- 
mating, and the most unpleasant kind ; but he 
relies for the effect of novelty on the microsco- 
pic minuteness with which he dissects the most 
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trivial objects — and for the interest he excites, 
on the unshrinking determination v^ith which 
he handles the most painful. His poetry has 
an official and professional air. He is called 
in to cases of difficult births, of fractured 
limbs, or breaches of the peace ^ and makes 
out a parochial list of accidents and offences. 
He takes the most trite, the most gross and 
obvious and revolting part of nature, for the 
-subject of his elaborate descriptions ] but it is 
Nature still, and Nature is a great and mighty 
Goddess ! It is well for the reverend Author 
that it is so. Individuality is, in his theory, 
the only definition of poetry. AVhatever is^he 
hitches into rhyme. Whoever makes an exact 
image of any thing on the earth, however de- 
formed or insignificant, accordingtohim, must 
succeed — and he himself has succeeded. Mr. 
Crabbe is one of the most popular and admired 
of our living authors. That he is so, can be 
accounted for on no other principle than the 
strong ties that bind us to the world about us, 
and ourinvoluntary yearnings after whatever in 
any manner powerfully and directly reminds us 
of it. His Muse is not one oithe Daughters 

6. 
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of Memory y but the old toothless, mumbling 
dame herself, doling out the gossip and scandal 
of the neighbourhood, recounting totidem 
verbis et Uteris, what happens in every place 
of the kingdom every hour in the year, and 
fastening always on the worst as the most 
palatable morsels. But she is a circumstantial 
t>ld lady, communicative, scrupulous, leaving 
nothing to the imagination, harping on the 
smallest grievances, a village-oracle and critic, 
most veritable, most identical, bringing us 
acquainted with persons and things just as 
they chanced to exist, and giving us a local 
interest in all she knows and tells. Mr. Crabbe's 
Helicon is choked up with weeds and cor- 
ruption •, it reflects no light from heaven, it 
emits no cheerful sound : no flowers of love, 
of hope, or joy, spring up near it, or they 
bloom only to wither in a moment. Our 
poet's verse does not put a spirit of youth in 
every thing, but a spirit of fear, despondency, 
and decay : it is not an electric spark to kindle 
or expand, but acts like the torpedo's touch 
to deaden or contract. It lends no dazzling 
tints to fancy, it aids no soothing feelings in 
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the heart, it gladdens no prospect, it stirs no 
wish •, in its view the current of life runs slow, 
dull, cold, dispirited, half under ground, 
muddy, and clogged with all creeping things. 
The world is one vast infirmary 5 the hill of 
Parnassus is a penitentiary, of which our au- 
thor is the overseer : to read him is a penance, 
yet we read on ! Mr. Crabbe, it must be con- 
fessed, is a repulsive writer. He contrives 
to ^' turn diseases to commodities," and makes 
a virtue of necessity. He puts us out of conceit 
virith this world, which perhaps a severe divine 
should do ; yet does not, as a charitable divine 
ought, point to another. His morbid feelings 
droop and cling to the earth, grovel where 
they should soar, and throw a dead weight 
on every aspiration of the soul after the good 
or beautiful. By degrees we submit, and are 
reconciled to our fate, like patients to the 
physician, or prisoners in the condemned cell. 
We can only explain this by saying, as we 
said before, that Mr. Crabbe gives us one part 
of nature, the mean, the little, the disgusting, 
the distressing \ that he does this thoroughly 
and like a master, and we forgive all the rest. 
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Mr. Crabbe's first poems were published so 
long afj'O as the year 1782, and received the 
approbation of Dr. Johnson only a little be- 
fore he died. This was a testimony from an 
enemy ; for Dr. Johnson was not an admirer of 
the simple in style or minute in description. 
Still he was an acute, strong-minded man, 
and could see truth when it was presented to 
him, even through the mist of his prejudices 
and his foibles. There was something in 
Mr. Crabbe's intricate points that did not, af- 
ter all, so ill accord with the Doctor's pur- 
blind vision ^ and he knew quite enough of the 
petty ills of life to judge of the merit of our 
poet s descriptions, though he himself chose 
to slur them over in high-sounding dogmas 
or general invectives. Mr, Crabbe's earliest 
poem of the P^illage was recommended to 
the notice of Dr* Johnson by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; and we cannot help thinking that a 
taste for that sort of poetry, which leans for 
sup])ort on the truth and fidelity of its imita- 
tions of nature, began to display itself much 
about that time, and, in a good measure, in 
consequence ofthe direction of the publictaste 
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to the subject of painting. Book-learning, the 
accumulation of wordy common-places, the 
gaudy pretensions of poetical fiction, had en- 
feebled and perverted our eye for nature. 
The study of the fine arts, which came into 
fashion about forty years ago, and was then 
first considered as a polite accomplishment, 
would tend imperceptibly to restore it. Pain- 
ting is essentially an imitative art^ it cannot 
subsist for a moment on empty generalities : 
the critic, therefore, who had been used to 
this sort of substantial entertainment, would 
be disposed to read poetry with the eye of a 
connoisseur, would be little captivated with 
smooth, polished, unmeaning periods, and 
would turn with double eagerness and relish 
to the force and precision of individual details, 
transferred, as it were, to the page from the 
canvas. Thus an admirer of Teniers or Hob- 
bima might think little of the pastoral sketches 
of Pope or Goldsmith; even Thomson de- 
scribes not so much tlie naked object as what 
he sees in his mind's eye, surrounded and glow- 
ing with the mild, bland, genial vapours of 
his brain : — but the adept in Dutch iliteriors. 
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ic V ^.Is^ and pig-styes must find in Mr. Crabbe 
.1 luaii after his own heart. He is the very 
uiing itself; he paints in words instead of 
colours : there is no other diflerence. As 
Mx\ Crabbe is not a painter, only because he 
does not use a brush and colours, so he is for 
the most part a poet, only because he writes 
in lines often syllables* All the rest might be 
found in a newspaper, an old magazine, or a 
county - register. Our author is himself a 
little jealous of the prudish fidelity of his 
homely Muse, and tries to justify himself by 
precedents. He brings as a parallel instance 
of merely literal description, Pope's lines on 
the gay Duke of Buckingham, beginning '* In 
the worst inn's worst room see Villiers lies !" 
But surely nothing can be more dissimilar. 

Pope describes what is striking, Crabbe would 
have described merely what was there. The 
objects in Pope stand out to the fancy from 
the mixture of the mean with the gaudy, from 
the contrast of the scene and the character. 
There is an appeal to the imagination; you see 
what is passing in a poetical point of view. 
In Crabbe there is no foil, no contrast, no im- 
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pulse given to the mind. It is all on a level 
and of a piece. In fact, there is so little con- 
nection between the subject-matter of Mr. 
Crabbe's lines and the ornament of rhyme 
which is tacked to them, that many of his 
verses read like serious burlesque, and the 
parodies which have been made upon them 
are hardly so quaint as the originals. 

Mr. Grabbers great fault is certainly that he 
is a sickly, a querulous, a uniformly dissatis- 
fied poet. He sings the country ; and he sings 
it in a pitiful tone. He chooses this subject 
only to take the charm out of it, and to dispel 
the illusion, the glory, and the dream, which 
had hovered over it in golden verse from 
Theocritus to Cowper. He sets out with pro- 
fessing to overturn the theory which had hal- 
lowed a shepherd's life, and made the names 
of grove and valley music to our ears, in 
order to give us truth in its stead •, but why 
not lay aside the fool's cap and bells at once ? 
Why not insist on the unwelcome reality in 
plain prose ? If our author is a poet, why 
trouble himself with statistics? If he is a 
statistic writer, why set his ill news to harsh 
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and grating verse? The philosopher in paint* 
ing the dark side of human nature may have 
reason on his side, and a moral lesson or re- 
medy in view. The tragic poet, who shows 
the sad vicissitudes of things and the disap- 
pointments of the passions, at least streng- 
thens our yearnings after imaginary good, and 
lends wings to our desires, by wliich we, 
*' at one bound, high overleap all bound," 
of actual suffering. But Mr. Grabbc does nei- 
ther. He gives us discoloured paintings of 
life; helpless, repining, unprofitable, unedi- 
fying distress. He is not a philosopher, but a 
sophist, a misanthrope in verse; dLjiambjr^ 
pambjr Mandeville, a Malthus turned metri- 
cal romancer. He professes historical fide- 
lity ; but his vein is hot dramatic ; nor does 
he give us the pros and cons of that versatile 
gipsey. Nature. He does not indulge his fancy, 
or sympathise with us or tell us how the poor 
feel ; but how he should feel in their situation, 
which we do not want to know. He does not 
weave the web of their lives of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together, but clothes 
them all in the same dingy linsey-woolsey, or 
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tinges them with a green and yellow melan- 
choly. He blocks out all possibility of good, 
cancels the hope, or even the wish for it as a 
weakness •, check-mates Tityrus and Virgil at 
the game of pastoral cross-purposes, disables 
alibis adversary's white pieces, and leaves none 
but black ones on the board. The situation of a 
country clergyman is not necessarily favourable 
to the cultivation of the Muse. He is set 
down, perhaps, as he thinks, in a small cu- 
racy for life, and he takes his revenge by im- 
prisoning the reader's imagination in luck- 
less verse. Shut out from social converse, 
from learned colleges and halls, where he 
passed his youth, he has no cordial fellow- 
feeling with the unlettered manners of the 
Village or the Borough ; and he describes 
his neighbours as more uncomfortable and 
discontented than himself. All this while he 
dedicates successive volumes to rising gene- 
rations of noble patrons •, and while he deso- 
lates a line of coast with sterile, blighting 
lines, the only leaf of his books where honour, 
beauty, worth, or pleasure bloom, is that in- 
scribed to the Rutland family! We might 

VOL. I. 7 
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addace instances of what we have said from 
every page of his works : let one safiBce — 

'' Thos bj himself compelled to lire each day. 

To wait for certain hoars the tide's ddaj ; 

At the same Umes the same doll Tiews to see. 

The bounding marsh-bank and the hli^ted tree j 

The water onlj when the tides were hi^, 

When low, the mnd half-coTered and half-dry ; 

The snn-bnmt tar that blisters on the planks. 

And bank-side stakes in their nneren ranks j 

Heaps of entan^ed weeds that slowly float. 

As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 

when tides were neap, and in the snltry day. 

Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their way. 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 

The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 

There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide. 

There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 

In its hot slimy channel slowly ^ide; 

Where the small eels, that left the deeper way 

For the warm shore, within the shallows play ^ 

Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud. 

Slope their slow passage to the falTn flood : 

Here dull and hopeless heM lie down and trace 

How side-long crabs had crawled their crooked race; 

Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 

Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eye; 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come. 

And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home, 

Gare from the salt ditch-side the bellowing boom : 

He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce. 

And loved to stop beside the opening sluice ; 
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Where the small stream, confined in narrow bonnd, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, saddening sonnd; 
Where all, presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppressed die soul with misery, grief, and fear.** 

This is an exaicl facsimile of some of the 
most unlovely parts of the creation. Indeed 
the whole of Mr. Crabbe's Borough^ from 
which the above passage is taken, is done so 
to the life, that it seems almost like some sea- 
monster, crawled out of the neighbouring 
slime, and harbouring a breed of strange ver- 
min, with a strong local scent of tar and bulge- 
water. Mr. Crabbe's Tales are more reada- 
ble than his Poems ] but in proportion as the 
interest increases, they become more oppres- 
sive. They turn, one and all, upon the same 
sort of teasing, helpless, mechanical, unima- 
ginative distress ] — and though it is not easy 
to lay them down, you never wish to take 
them up again. Still, in this way, they are 
highly finished, striking, and original por- 
traits, worked out with an eye to nature, and 
an intimate knowledge of the small and in- 
tricate folds of the human heart. Some of the 
best are the Confidant^Xhe story oiSilljr Shore, 
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the Young Poet, the Painter. The epi- 
sode of Phoebe Dawson in the FiUagey is 
one of the most tender and pensive ; and the 
character of the methodist parson who perse-^ 
cutes the sailor's -widow with his godly, self- 
ish love, is one of the most profound. In a 
word, if Mr. Crabhe's writings do not add 
greatly to the store of entertaining and de- 
lightful fiction, yet they will remain * * as a 
thorn in the side of poetry," perhaps for a 
century to come! 
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JEREMY BENTHAM. 



Mr. Bentham is one of those persons who 
verify the old adage^ that "A prophet has no 
honour, except out of his own country." His 
reputation lies at the circumference 5 and the 
lights of his understanding are reflected, with 
increasing lustre, on the other side of the 
glohe. His name is little known in England, 
better in Europe, best of all in the plains of 
Chili and the mines of Mexico. He has offered 
constitutions for the New World, and legis- 
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lated for fature times. The people of West- 
minster, ^'here he lives, hardly know of such 
a person *, bat the Siberian savage has received 
cold comfort from his lunar aspect ^ the 
tawny Indian may hold out the hand of fel- 
lowship to him across the Great Pacific. We 
believe that the Empress Catherine corre- 
sponded with hiqpi ; and we know that the 
Emperor Alexander called upon him, and 
presented him with his miniature in a gold 
snufl-box, which the philosopher, to his eter- 
nal honour, returned. Mr. Hobhouse is a 
greater man at the hustings, Lord RoUe at 
Plymouth Dock; but Mr. Bentham would 
carry it hollow, on the score of popularity, 
at Paris or Pegu. The reason is, that our 
author's influence is purely intellectual. He 
has devoted his life to the pursuit of abstract 
and general truths, and to those studies — 

** That waft a thought from Indns to the Pole^ — 

and has never mixed himself up with personal 
intrigues or party politics. He once, indeed, 
stuck up a hand-bill to say that he (Jeremy 
Bentham) being of sound mind, was of opi-^ 
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nion that Sir Samuel Romilly was the most 
proper person to represent Westminster \ but 
this was the whim of the moment. Other- 
wise, his reasonings, if true at all, are true 
every where alike : his speculations concern 
humanity at large, and are not confined to the 
humlred or the biUs of mortality. It is ia 
moral as in physical magnitude. The little is 
seen best near : the great appears in its proper 
dimensions, only from a more commanding 
point of view, and gains strength with time, 
and elevation from distance ! 

Mr. Bentham is very much among philoso- 
phers what La Fontaine wras among poets : — 
in general habits and in all but his profes- 
Nonal pursuits, he is a mere child. He has 
lived for tho last forty years in a house in 
Westminster, overlooking the Park, like an 
anchoret in his cell, reducing law to a system, 
and the mind of man'to a machine. He scarce- 
ly ever goes out, and sees very little com- 
pany* The favoured few, who have the pri- 
vilege of the entree^ are always admitted one 
by one. He does not like to have witnesses 
to his conversation. He talks a great deal, 
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iand listens to nothing but facts. AVhen any 
one calls upon him, be inyites tbem to take a 
tnm round his garden -with him (Mr. Ben- 
tham is an economist of his time, and sets apart 
this portion of it to air and exercise)— and 
there you may see the lively old man, his mind 
•till buoyant with thought and with the pros- 
pect of futurity, in eager conyersation with 
some Opposition Member, some expatriated 
Patriot, or Transatlantic Adventurer, urging 
tlie extinction of Close Boroughs, or planning 
a code of laws for some '' lone island in the 
watery waste," his walk almost amounting to 
a run, his tongue keeping pace with it in shrill, 
cluttering accents, negligent of his person, his 
dress, and his manner, intent only on his grand 
theme of Utiutt—- or pausing, . perhaps, for 
want of breath and with lack-lustre eye to 
point out to the stranger a stone in the wall 
at the end of his garden (overarched by two 
beautiful cotton-trees) //wmAerf to the Prince 
of Poets y which marks the house where 
Milton formerly lived. To show how little 
the refinements of taste or fancy enter into 
our author's system, he proposed at one time 
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to cut down these beautiful trees, to convert 
the garden where he had breathed the air of 
Truth and Heaven for near half a century into 
a paltry Chreistomathic School^ and to make 
Milton's house (the cradle of Paradise Lost) a 
thoroughfare, like a three-stalled stable, for 
the idle rabble of Westminster to pass back- 
wards and forwards to it with their cloven 
hoofs. Let us not, however, be getting on 
too fast — ^Millon himself taught school! 
There is something not altogether dissimilar 
between Mr. Bentham's appearance, and the 
portraits of Milton, the same silvery tone, a 
few dishevelled hairs, a peevish, yet purita- 
nical expression, an irritable temperament 
corrected by habit and discipline. Or in mo^^ 
dern times, he is something between Franklin 
and Charles Fox, with the comfortable double- 
chin and sleek thriving look of the one, and 
the quivering lip, the restless eye, and ani- 
mated acuteness of the other. His eye is 
quick and lively •, but it glances not from ob- 
ject to object, but from thought to thought. 
He is evidently a man occupied with some 
train of fine and inward association. He re- 
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gards the people about him no more than the 
flies of a summer. He meditates the coming 
age. He hears and sees only what suits his 
purpose, or some ** foregone conclusion;" 
and looks out for facts and passing occur- 
rences in order to put them into his logical 
machinery and grind them into the dust aa4 
powder of some subtle theory, as the miller 
looks out for grist to his mill ! Add to this 
physiognomical sketch the minor points of 
costume, the open shirt-collar, the single- 
breasted coat, the old-fashioned half-boote 
and ribbed stockings -, and you will find in 
Mr. Bentham^s general appearance a singular 
mixture of boyish simplicity and of the vene- 
rableness of age. In a word, our celebrated 
jurist presents a striking illustration of the 
difference between the philosophical and the 
regal look ; that is, between the merely ab- 
stracted and the merely personal. There is 
a lack-adaisical bonhomnUe about his whole 
aspect, none of the fierceness of pride or 
power \ an unconscious neglect of his own 
person, instead of a stately assumption of su- 
periority -, a good-humoured, placid intelli- 
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gence, instead of a lynx-eyed watchfulness, as 
if it wished to make others its prey, or was 
afraid they might turn and rend him ; he is a 
beneficent spirit, prying into the universe, not 
lording it over it •, a thoughtful spectator of 
the scenes of life, or rumiuator on the fate of 
mankind, not a painted pageant, a stupid idol 
set up on its pedestal of pride for men to fall 
down and worship with idiot fear and wonder 
at the thing themselves have made, and which, 
without that fear and wonder, would in itself 
be nothing ! 

Mr. Bentham, perhaps, over-rates the im- 
portance of his own theories. He has been 
heard to say (without any appearance of pride 
or affectation) that ** he should like to live the 
remaining years of his life, a year at a time 
at the end of the next six or eight centuries, 
to see the effect which his writings would by 
that time have had upon the world." Alas ! 
his name will hardly live so long ! Nor do 
we think, in point of fact, that Mr. Bentham 
has given any new or decided impulse to the 
human mind. He cannot be looked upon in 
the light of a discoverer in legislation or mo- 
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lals. Be has not struck oat any great leading 
principle or parent-tmth, from ifrfaich a num- 
ber of others might be deduced ; nor has he 
enriched the common and established stock of 
intelligence with original observations, like 
pearls thrown into wine« One truth disco- 
Tered b immortal, and entitles its author to 
be so : for, like a new substance in nature, 
it cannot be destroyed^ But Mr. Bentham's 
forte is arrangement ^ and the form of truth, 
though not its essence, raries with time and 
circumstance. He has methodised, collated, 
and condensed all the materials prepared to 
his hand on the subjects of which he treats, 
in a masterly and scientific manner; but we 
should find a difficulty in adducing from his 
different works (however elaborate or closely 
reasoned) any new element of thought, or 
even a new fact or illustration. His writings 
are, therefore, chiefly valuable as books of 
reference, as bringing down the accQunt of 
intellectual inquiry to the present period, and 
dispoi»ing the results in a compendious, con- 
nected, and tangible shape ; but books of 
reference are chiefly serviceable for facilita- 
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ting the acquisition of knowledge, and are 
constantly liable to be superseded and to grow 
out of fashion with its progress, as the scaf- 
folding is thrown down as soon as the build- 
ing is completed. Mr. Bentham is not the 
first writer (by a great many) who has assumed 
the principle of utility as the foundation of 
just laws, and of all moral and political rea- 
soning : — ^his merit is, that he has applied this 
principle more closely and literally ; that he 
has brought all the objections and arguments, 
more distinctly labelled and ticketed, under 
this one head, and made a more constant and 
explicit reference to it at every step of his 
progress, than any other writer. Perhaps the 
weak side of his conclusions also is, that he 
has carried this single view of his subject too 
far, and not made sufficient allowance for the 
varieties of human nature, and the caprices 
and irregularities of the human will. " He 
has not allowed for the wind.'' It is not that 
you can be said to see his favourite doctrine 
of Utility glittering every where through his 
system, like a vein of rich, shining ore (that is 
not the nature of the material)— but it might 
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W pbusiMv o4>f<e<^ied tksil he had stnick the 
wk<>Ie itu&^ oi' £uicv « pinejQdke. passion, sense, 
"^him^ Miitik hi» petrtfic. kaden mace, that he 
baj *'lxMtad vojatik BerKes^*^ and reduced 
the theory ami pntctk:^ of koman life to a 
captU Fnortauag of n»is«xu and dall« [dod- 
din^^ technical calcilbtioa. The gentleman 
i&hijDself a capital lo^iauf and he has been 
led bj this circum»tance to coosida- man as a 
logical animal. lA e fear this yiew-of the mat- 
ter will hardlT hold water. If we attend to 
the moral man the Gonstitnti<m of his mind 
will scarcelj be found to be built up of pore 
reason and a r^ard to consequences : if we 
consider the criminal man (with whom the 
l^lisbtor has chiefly to do) it wiU be found 
to be still less so. 

ETery pleasure, says Mr. Bentham, is equal- 
ly a good, and is to be taken into the account 
as such in a moral estimate, whether it be the 
{Measure of sense or of conscience, whether it 
arise from the exercise of virtue or the perpe- 
tration of crime. A^e are afiraid the human 
mind does not readily come into this doctrine, 
this ultima ratio jMlasophorum, interpreted 
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according to the letter. Our moral sentiments 
are made up of sympathies and antipathies, of 
sense and imagination, of understanding and 
prejudice. The soul, by reason of its weak- 
ness, is an aggregating and exclusive principle ; 
it clings obstinately to some things, and vio- 
lently rejects others. And it must do so, in 
a great measure, or it would act contrary to 
its own nature. It needs helps and stages in 
its progress, and ^^ all appliances and means 
to boot," which can raise it to a partial con- 
formity to truth and good (the utmost it is 
capable of) and bring it into a tolerable har- 
mony with the universe. By aiming at too 
much, by dismissing collateral aids, by ex- 
tending itself to the farthest verge of the con- 
ceivable and possible, it loses its elasticity and 
vigour, its impulse and its direction. The 
moralist can no more do without the interme- 
diate use of rules and principles, vrithout the 
Vantage ground of habit, without the levers 
of the understanding, than the mechanist can 
discard the use of wheels and pulleys, and 
perform every thing by simple motion. If 
the mind of man were competent to com- 
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prehend the whole of truth and good, and act 
upon it at once, and independently of all 
other considerations, Mr. Bentham's plan 
would be a feasible one, and the truths the 
whole truths and nothing but the truth 
would be the best possible ground to place 
morality upon. But it is not so. In ascer- 
taining the rules of moral conduct, we must 
have regard not merely to the nature of the 
object, but to the capacity of the agent, and to 
his fitness for apprehending or attaining it. 
Pleasure is that which is so in itself : good is 
that which approves itself as such on reflec- 
tion, or the idea of which is a source of satis- 
faction. All pleasure is not, therefore (mo- 
rally speaking) equally a good ; for all pleasure 
does not equally bear reflecting on. There 
are some tastes that are sweet in the mouth 
and bitter in the belly *, and there is a similar 
contradiction and anomaly in the mind and 
heart of man. Again, what would become of 
the Posthcec menunisse juvabit of the poet, 
if a principle of fluctuation and reaction is not 
inherent in the very constitution of our nature, 
or if all moral truth is a mere literal truism ? 
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We are not, then, so much to inquire what 
certain things are abstractedly or in them- 
selves, as how they affect the mind, and to 
approve or condemn them accordingly. The 
same object seen near strikes us more power- 
fully than at a distance : things thrown into 
masses give a greater blow to the imagination 
than when scattered and divided into their 
component parts. A number of mole-hills do 
not make a mountain, though a mountain is 
actually made up of atoms : so moral truth 
must present itself under a certain aspect and 
from a certain point of view, in order to 
produce its full and proper effect upon the 
mind. The laws of the affections are as ne- 
cessary as those of optics. A calculation of 
consequences is no more equivalent to a sen- 
timent, than a seriatim enumeration of square 
yards or feet touches the fancy like the sight 
of the Alps or Andes ! 

To give an instance or two of what we mean. 
Those who on pure cosmopolite principles, or 
on the ground of abstract humanity affect an 
extraordinary regard for the Turks and Tar- 
tars, have been accused of neglecting their 
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duties to their friends and next-door neigh- 
bours. 'Well, then, what is the state of the 
question here? One human being is, no 
doubt, as much worth in himself, indepen- 
dently of the circumstances of time or place, 
as another ; but he is not of so much value to 
us and our affections. Could our imagination 
take wing (with our speculative faculties) to 
the other side of the globe or to the ends of 
the universe, could our eyes behold whatever 
our reason teaches us to be possible, could 
our hands reach as far as our thoughts- or 
wishes, we might then busy ourselves to ad- 
vantage with the Hottentots, or hold intimate 
converse with the inhabitants of the Moon ; 
but being as we are, our feelings evaporate in 
so large a space — we must draw the circle of 
our affections and duties somewhat closer — 
the heart hovers and fixes nearer home. It is 
true, the bands of private, or of local and 
natural affection are often, nay in general, 
too tightly strained, so as frequently to do 
harm instead of good : but the present ques- 
tion is whether we can, with safety and effect, 
be wholly emancipated from them ? Whether 
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we should shake them off at pleasure and 
without mercy, as the only bar to the triumph 
of truth and justice ? Or whether beneyo* 
lence, constructed upon a logical scale, would 
not be merely nominal jy^heihev duty, raised 
to too lofty a pitch of refinement, might not 
sink into callous indifference or hollow sel* 
fishness ? Again, is it not to exact too high 
a strain from humanity, to ask us to qualify 
the degree of abhorrence we feel against a 
murderer by taking into our cool consideration 
the pleasure he may have in committing the 
deed, and in the prospect of gratifying his 
avarice or his revenge ? We are hardly so 
formed as to sympathise at the same moment 
with the assassin and his victim. The degree 
of pleasure the former may feel, instead of 
extenuating, aggravates his guilt, and shows 
the depth of his malignity. Now the mind 
revolts against this by mere natural antipathy, 
if it is itself well-disposed •, or the slow process 
of reason would afford but a feeble resistance 
to violence and wrong. The wiU, which is 
necessary to give consistency and promptness 
to our good intentions, cannot extend so much: 
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canclour and conrtesv to the antagonist prin- 
ciple of eril : virtue, to be sincere and prac- 
tical, cannot be divested entire] v of the blind* 
uess and impetuosity of passion ! It has been 
made a plea (half jest, half earnest) for the 
horrors of war, that they promote trade and 
manufactures. It has been said, as a set-ofi' 
for the atrocities practised upon the negro 
slaves in the West Indies, that without their 
blood and sweat, so many millions of people 
could not have sugar to sweeten their tea. 
Fires and murders have been argued to be 
beneficial, as they serve to fill the newspapers, 
and for a subject to talk of — this is a sort of 
sophistry that it might be difficult to disprove 
on the bare scheme of contingent utility ; but 
on the ground that we have stated, it must 
pass for a mere irony. A\ hat the proportion 
between the good and the evil will really be 
found in any of the supposed cases, may be a 
question to the understanding; but to the 
imagination and the heart, that is, to the na- 
tural feelings of mankind, it admits of none ! 
Mr. Bentham, in adjusting the provisions of 
a penal code, lays too little stress on the co- 
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Operation of the natural prejudices of man- 
kind, and the habitual feelings of that class of 
persons for whom they are more particularly 
designed. Legislators ( we mean writers on 
legislation ) are philosophers, and governed 
by their reason : criminals for whose control 
laws are made, are a set of desperadoes, go- 
verned only by their passions. What wonder 
that so little progress has been made towards 
a mutual understanding between the two par- 
ties ! They are quite a different species, and 
speak a different language, and are sadly at a 
loss for a common interpreter between them. 
Perhaps the Ordinary of Newgate bids as fair 
for thi^ office as any one. What should Mr. 
Bentham, sitting at ease in his arm-chair, 
composing his mind before he begins to write 
by a prelude on the organ, and looking ou^ 
at a beautiful prospect when he is at a loss 
for an idea, know of the principles of action 
of rogues, outlaws, and vagabonds ? No more 
than Montaigne of the motions of his cat! If 
sanguine and tender-hearted philanthropists 
have set on foot an inquiry into the barbarity 
and the defects of penal laws,the practicalim- 
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provements have been mostly suggested by 
reformed cut-throats, turnkeys, and thief-ta- 
kers. What even can the Honourable House, 
vrho when the Speaker has pronounced the 
well-known, wished-for sound " That this 
house do now adjourn," retire, after voting a 
royal crusade or a loan of millions, to lie on 
down, and feed on plate in spacious palaces, 
know of what passes in the hearts of wretches 
in garrets and night-cellars, petty pilferers 
and marauders, who cut throats and pick poc- 
kets with their own hands ? The thing is im- 
possible. The laws of the country are, there- 
fore, ineffectual and abortive, because they 
are made by the rich for the poor^ by the wise 
for the ignorant, by the respectable and exalt- 
ed in station for the very scumand refuse of the 
community. If Newgate would resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole Press-yard, with 
Jack Ketch at its head, aided by confidential 
persons from the country prisons or the Hulks, 
and would make a dear breast, some data 
might be found out to proceed upon; but as 
it is, the criminal mind of the country is a 
book sealed, no one has been able to pene- 
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trate to the inside ! Mr. Bentham, ia his at- 
tempts to revise and amend our criminal ju- 
risprudence, proceeds entirely on his favour- 
ite principle of utility. Convince highv^ay- 
men and house-breakers that it will be for 
their interest to reform, and they will reform 
and lead honest lives ^ according to Mr. Ben- 
tham. He says, " All men act from calcula- 
tion, even madmen reason." And, in our 
opinion, he might as well carry this ma^^im 
to Bedlam or St. Luke's, and apply it to the 
inhabitants, as think to coerce or overawe the 
inmates of a gaol, or those whose practices 
make them candidates for that distinction, by 
the mere dry, detailed convictions of the un- 
derstanding. Criminals are not to be influen- 
ced by reason •, for it is of the very essence of 
crime to disregard consequences both to our- 
selves and others. You may as well preUch 
philosophy to a drunken man, or to the dead, 
as to those who are under the instigation of 
any mischievous passion.. A man is a drunk- 
ard, and you tell him he ought to be sober ; 
he is debauched, and you ask him to reform ; 
he is idle, and you recommend industry to 
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lum as his wisest course ; he gamhies, and voa 
remmd him that he mav be mined bv this foi- 
ble^ he has lost his character, and yon advise 
him to get into some repatable service or lu- 
eratiye situation ; yice becomes a habit \nth 
him, and yon reqnest him to rouse himself 
and shake it oflf^ he is starving, and you vram 
him that if he breaks the law, he will be 
hanged. None of this reasoning reaches the 
mark it aims at. The culprit, who violates and 
suffers the vengeance of the laws, is not the 
dupe of ignorance, but the slave of passion, 
the victim of habit or necessity. To argue 
with strong passion, w^ith inveterate habit, 
with desperate circumstances, is to talk to the 
winds. Clownish ignorance may indeed 
be dispelled, and taught better; but it is 
seldom that a criminal is not aware of the con- 
sequences of his act, or has not made up his 
mind to the alternative. They af e, in gene- 
ral, too knowing by half. You tell a person 
of this stamp what is his interest ; he says he 
does not care about his interest, or the world 
and he differ on that particular. But there is 
one point on which he must agree with them, 
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namely, what they think of his conduct, and 
that is the only hold you have of him. A man 
may be callous and indlGTerent to what hap- 
pens to himself-, but he is never indifferent 
to public opinion, or proof against open scorn 
and infamy. Shame, then, not fear, is the 
sheet-anchor of the law. He who is not afraid 
of being pointed at as a thief ^ will not mind 
a month's hard labour. He who is prepared 
to take the life of another, is already reckless 
of his own. But every one makes a sorry fi- 
gure in the pillory \ and the being launched 
from the New Drop lowers a man in his own 
opinion. The lawless and violent spirit, who 
is hurried by headstrong self-will to break 
the laws, does not like to have the ground of 
pride and obstinacy struck from under his feet. 
This is what gives the swells of the metropo- 
lis such a dread of the tread-mill^ — it makes 
them ridiculous. It must be confessed, that 
this very circumstance renders the reform of 
criminals nearly hopeless. It is the appre- 
hension of being stigmatised by public opi- 
nion, the fear of what will be thought and 
3aid of them, that deters men from the viola- • 
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tion of the laws, while their chancter re- 
mains miimpeaehed y hat honour once lost, 
all is lost. The man can nerer be himself 
again ! A citizen is like a soldier, a part of a 
machine, who submits to certain hardships, 
privations, and dangers, not for his own ease, 
l^easure, profit, or even conscience, but — 
/or shame. What is it that keeps the ma- 
chine together in either case? Not punish- 
ment or discipline, but sympathy. The sol- 
dier mounts the breach or stands in the 
trenches, the peasant hedges and ditches, or 
the mechanic plies his ceaseless task, because 
the one will not be caUed a coward^ the other 
a rogue : but let the one turn deserter and 
the other vagabond, and there is an end of 
him. The grinding law of necessity, which 
is no other than a name, a breath, loses its 
force ; he is no longer sustained by the good 
opinion of others, and he drops out of his 
place in society, a useless clog ! Mr. Bentham 
takes a culprit, and puts him into what he 
calls a Panopticon^ that is, a sort of circular 
prison, with open cells, like a glas bee-hive. 
He sits in the middle , and sees all the other does. 
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He gives him work to do, and lectures him if 
he does not do it. He takes liquor from him, 
and society, and liberty ; but he feeds and 
clothes him, and keeps him out of mischief ^ 
and when he has convinced him, by force 
and reason together,that this life is for his good, 
he turns him out upon the world a reformed 
man, and as confident of the success of his 
handy-work, as the shoemaker of that which 
he has just taken off the last, or the Parisian 
barber in Sterne of the buckle of his wig. 
** Dip it in the ocean," said the perruquier. 
♦* and it will stand !" But we doubt the dura- 
bility of our projector's patchwork Will our 
convert to the great principle ot utility work 
when he is from under Mr. Bentham s eye, 
because he was forced to work when under 
it ? Will he keep sober, because he has been 
kept from liquor so long? Will he not re- 
turn to loose company, because he has had 
the pleasure of sitting vis-a-vis with a philoso- 
pher of late? Will he not steal, now that 
his hands are untied ? Will he not take the 
road, now that it is free to him ? Will he 
not call his benefactor all the names he can 
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set his ioo^e to, the moment his back is 
turned? All this is more than to be feared. 
The charm of criminal fife, bike that rfsa^a^e 
bfe.cooasts in libertr. in hardship, in danger, 
and in the contempt of death, in one word, 
in extraordinarT excitenient; and he who has 
tasted of it^ will no moreretom to regular fa»- 
iHts of life, than a man will take to water after 
drinking brandj, or thana wild beast will gixe 
over hunting its prej. 31 irades nerer cease, 
to be sore^ but they are not to be had whole- 
sale, or loonfer. Blr. Owen, who is another of 
these proprietors and patentees of reform, has 
lately got an American sayage with him, whom 
he carries about in great triumph and com- 
placency, as an antithesis to his New f^iew 
of Society^ and as winding up his reasoning 
to what it mainly wanted, an epigrammatic 
point. Does the benevolent yisionary of the 
Lanark cotton-mills really think this natural 
man will act as a foil to his artificial man ? 
Does he for a moment imagine that his ad- 
dress to the higher and middle classes ^ with 
all its advantages of fiction, makes any thing 
like so interesting a romance as Hunters 
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Captivity among the North jimerican In- 
dians ? Has he any thing to show, in all the 
apparatus of New Lanark and its desolate mo- 
notony, to excite the thrill of imagination like 
the blankets made of wreaths of snow under 
which the wild wood-rovers bury themselves 
for weeks in winter? Or the skin of a leopard, 
which our hardy adventurer slew, and which 
served him for great coat and bedding ? Or 
the rattle-snake that he found by his side as a 
bed-fellow ? Or his rolling himself into a ball 
to escape from him ? Or his suddenly placing 
himself against a tree to avoid being trampled 
to death by the herd of wild buffaloes, that 
came rushing on like the sound of thunder ? 
Or his account of the huge spiders that 
prey on blue-bottles and gilded flies in green 
pathless forests •, or of the great Pacific Ocean, 
that the natives look upon as the gulf that parts 
time from eternity, and that is to waft them to 
the spirits of their fathers? After all this, Mr. 
Hunter must find Mr. Owen and his parallelo- 
grams trite and flat, and will, we suspect, take 
an opportunity to escape from them ! 
Mr. Bentham's methotl of reasoning, though 
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comprehensiTe and exact, labours under the 
defect of most systems — it is too topical. It 
includes erery thing; but it includes every 
thing alike. It is rather like an iuTcntory, 
than a valuation of different arguments. 
Every possible suggestion finds a place, so 
that the mind is distracted as much as en- 
lightened by this perplexing accuracy. The 
c^xceptions seem as important as the rule. 
By attending to the minute, we overlook the 
great; and in summing up an account, it will 
not do merely to insist on the number of 
items without considering their amount. Our 
authors page presents a very nicely dove- 
tailed mosaic pavement of legal common- 
places. We slip and slide over its even surface 
without being arrested any where- Or his 
view of the human mind resembles a map, 
rather than a picture : the outline, the dispo- 
sition is correct, but it wants colouring and 
relief. There is a technicality of manner, 
which renders his writings of more value to 
the professional inquirer than to the general 
reader. Again, his style is unpopular, not to 
say unintelligible. He writes a language of 
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his own, that darkens knowledge. His works 
have been translated into French — ^they ought 
to be translated into English. People wonder 
that Mr. Bentham has not been prosecuted 
for the boldness and severity of some of his 
invectives. He might wrap up high treason 
in one of his inextricable periods, and it 
would never find its way into Westminster- 
Hall. He is a kind of Manuscript author — he 
writes a cipher-hand, which the vulgar have 
no key to. The construction of his sentences 
is a curious framework with pegs and hooks 
to hang his thoughts upon, for his own use 
and guidance, but almost out of the reach of 
every body else. It is a barbarous philoso- 
phical jargon, with all the repetitions, paren- 
theses, formalities, uncouth nomenclature 
and verbiage of law-Latin ; and what makes 
it worse, it is not mere verbiage, but has a 
great deal of acuteness and meaning in it, 
which you would be glad to pick out if you 
could. In short, Mr. Bentham writes as if 
he was allowed but a single sentence to ex- 
press his whole view of a subject in^ and as 
if, should he omit a single circumstance or 
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Step of the argument, it would be lost to the 
world for ever, like an estate by a flaw in the 
title-deeds. This is over-rating the impor- 
tance of our own discoveries, and mistaking 
the nature and object of language altogether. 
Mr. Bentham has acquired this disability — it 
is not natural to him. His admirable little 
work On Usury ^ published forty years ago, 
is clear, easy, and vigorous. But Mr. Ben- 
tham has shut himself up since then " in nook 
monastic, " conversing only with followers of 
his own, or with **men of Ind," and has en- 
deavoured to overlay his natural humour, 
sense, spirit, and style with th^e dusf and cob- 
webs of an obscure solitude. The best of it 
is, he thinks his present mode of expressing 
himself perfect, and that whatever may be 
objected to his law or logic, no one can find 
the least fault with the purity, simplicity, and 
perspicuity of his style. 

Mr. Bentham, in private life, is an amiable 
and exemplary character. He is a little ro- 
mantic, or so; and has dissipated part of a 
handsome fortune in practical speculations. 
He lends an ear to plausible projectors, and^ 
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if he cannot prove them to be wrong in their 
premises or their conclusions, thinks himself 
bound in reason to stake his money on the 
tenture. Strict logicians are licensed vision- 
aries. Mr. Bentham is half-brother to the 
hte Mr. Speaker Abbott* — Pwh pudor! Be 
vras educated at Eton, and still fakes our no- 
vices to task about a passage in Homer, or a 
metre in Virgil. He v^as afterwards at the 
University, and he has described the scruples 
of an ingenuous youthful mind about subscrib- 
ing the articles, in a passage in his Church" 
q/'Englandisnij which smacks of truth and 
honour both, and does one good to read it in 
an age, when *'to be honest (or not to laugh 
at the very idea of honesty) is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand ! " Mr. Ben- 
tham relieves his mind sometimes, after the 
fatigue of study, by playing on a fine old 
organ, and has a relish for Hogarth's printsi 
He turns wooden utensils in a lathe for exer- 
cise, and fancies he can turn men in the same 
manner. He has no great fondness for poe- 
try, and can hardly extract a moral out of 

* Now Lord Colchester. 
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Shakspeare. His house is warmed ind lighted 
lijr steam. He is one of those who prefer the 
artificial to the natural in most things, and 
think the mind of man omnipotent. He has a 
great contempt for ont-of-door prospects, for 
green fields and trees, and is for referring erery 
thing to Utility. There is a little narrowness 
in this ^ for if all the sources of satis&ction 
are taken away, what is to become of utility 
itself? It is, indeed, the great fault of this 
able and extraordinary man, that he has con- 
centrated his fiu^ulties and feelings too en- 
tirely on one subject and pursuit, and has 
not ^ looked enough abroad into universa- 
Uty.*" 

* Lord fiacon*s Adranceineoc of Learning. 
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The Spirit of the Age was never more fully 
shown than in its treatment of this writer — its 
love of paradox and change, its dastard sub- 
mission to prejudice and to the fashion of the 
day. Five-and-twenty years ago he was in 
the very zenith of a sultry and unwholesome 
popularity \ he blazed as a sun in the firma- 
ment of reputation*, no one was more talked 
of, more looked up to, more sought after, and 
wherever liberty, truth, justice was the theme, 
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his name was aot far off : — now he has snnk 
belovr the horizoa, and enjoys the serene twi- 
light of a doubtfol immortality. Mr. Godwin, 
during his lifetime, has secured to himself the 
triumphs and the mortifications of an eilreme 
notoriety and of a sort of posthamous £ime. 
His bark^ afler being tossed in the revolution- 
ary tempest, now raised to heaven by all the 
fury of popular breath, now almost dashed in 
pieces, and buried in the qnicksands of igno- 
rance, or scorched with the lightning of mo- 
mentary indignation, at length floats on the 
calm wave that is to bear it down the stream 
of tiM^. Mr. Godwins person is not known, 
he is not pointed out in the street, his conver- 
sation is not courted, his opinions are not 
a^ed, he is at the head of nocabol, be belonss 
to no party in the State, he has no train ot 
admirers, no one thinks it worth bis while 
even to traduce and vilify him, he has scarcdf 
friend or foe, the world make a point (as 
Goldsmith used to say) ci taking no more 
notice of him than if soch an individual bad 
never existed ; he is to all ordinary intents 
aod purposes dead and bivied ; bnttheantlior 
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o( Political Justice and of Caleb JVilliams 
can never die, his name is an abstraction in 
letters, his works are standard in the history 
of intellect. He is thought of now like any 
eminent writer a hundred-and-fifty years ago, 
or just as he will be a hundred-and-fifty years 
hence. He knows this, and smiles in silent 
mockery of himself , reposing on the monument 
of his fame — 

" Sedct, in eternumque sedebil infclix Theseus." 

No work in our time gave such a blow to the 
philosophical mind of the country as the cele- 
brated Enquiry concerning Political Jus- 
tice. Tom Paine was considered for the time 
a as Tom Fool to him ; Paley an old woman ; 
£dmand Burke a flashy sophist. Truth, mo- 
ral truth, it was supposed, had here taken up 
its abode ^ and these were the oracles of 
thought. " Throw aside your books of che- 
mistry," said Wordsworth to a young man, a 
student in the Temple, ** and read Godwin 
on Necessity." Sad necessity ! Fatal reverse ! 
Is truth then so variable? Is it one thing at 
twenty j and another at forty ? Is it at a burn- 
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iog heat in 1793, and below zero in i8i4? 
Not so, in the name of manhood and of com- 
mon sense ! Let ns panse here a litde. — 
Mr. Godwin indulged in extreme opinions, 
and carried with him aU the most sanguine and 
fearless understandings of the time. What 
then? Because those opinions were oyer- 
charged, were they therefore altogether 
groundless ? Is the very God of our idolatry 
aU of a sudden to become an abomination and 
an anathema ? Could so many young men of 
talent, of education, and of principle, haye 
been hurried away by what had neither truth, 
nor nature, not one particle of honest feeling 
nor the least show of reason in it? Is the 
Modem Philosophjr (as it has been called) at 
one moment a youthful bride, and the next a 
withered beldame, like the &lse Duessa in 
Spenser ? Or is tlie yaunted edifice of Reason, 
like his House of Pride, gorgeous in front, and 
dazzling to approach, while '^ its hinder parts 
are ruinous, decayed, and old?" Has the 
main prop, which supported the mighty fabric, 
been shaken and given way under the strong 
grasp of some Samson \ or has it not rather 
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been undermined by rats and vermin? At 
one time, it ahnost seemed, that ^^ if this 
failed, 

** The pillarM firmament was rottenaess, 
And earth's base built of stobble :** 

now scarce a shadow of it remains, it is crum- 
bled to dust, nor is it even talked of! "What 
then, went ye forth for to see, a reed shaken 
with the wind ?" Was it for this that our 
young gownsmen of the greatest expectation 
and promise, versed in classic lore, steeped in 
dialectics, armed at all points for the foe, 
well read, well nurtured, well provided for, 
left the University and the prospect of lawn 
sleeves, tearing asunder the shackles of the 
free-born spirit, and the cobwebs of school- 
divinity, to throw themselves at the feet of 
the new Gamaliel, and learn wisdom from 
him ? Was it for this, that students at the bar, 
acute, inquisitive, sceptical (here only wild 
enthusiasts), neglected for a while the paths of 
preferment and the law as too narrow, tor- 
tuous, and unseemly to bear the pure and 
broad light of reason ? Was it for this, that 
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The fault, then, of Mr. Godwin s philoso- 
phy, in one word, was too much ambition-^ 
^* by that sin fell the angels !'' He conceived 
too nobly of his fellows (the most unpardon- 
able crime against them, for there is nothing 
that annoys our self-love so much as being 
complimented on imaginary achievements, to 
which we- are wholly unequal) — ^he raised the 
standard of morality above the reach of hu- 
manity, and by directing virtue to the most 
airy and romantic heights, made her path 
dangerous, solitary, and impracticable. The 
author of the Political Justice took abstract 
reason for the rule of conduct, and abstract 
good for its end. He places the human mind 
on an elevation, from which it commands a 
view of the whole line of moral consequences; 
and requires it to conform its acts to the larger 
and more enlightened conscience which it 
has thus acquired. He absolves man from the 
gross and narrow ties of sense, custom, autho- 
rity, private and local attachment, in order 
that he may devote himself to the boundless 
pursuit of universal benevolence. Mr. God- 
yfiii gives no quarter to the amiable weak- 

8. 
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newe* of oar nature, nor does he stoop 



himself of the sopplementaiy aids of an 
imperfect Tirtne. Gratitode, promises, fiiend- 
shq>, Cunilj affisction give irajv not that they 
may be merged in the cqpposite Tices or in 
want of piinci]rfe ; but that the Toid may be 
filled op bv the disinterested love of good, 
and the dictates of inflexible justice, which is 
^^the law of laws, and sovereign of soYe- 
reigns/ All minor considerations yield, in 
his system, to the stem sense of daty, as they 
do, In the ordinary and established ones, to 
the voice of necessity. Mr. Godwin's theory 
and that of more approved reasoners differ 
only in this, that what are with them the ex- 
ceptions, the extreme cases, he makes the 
cvery-day rule. No one denies that on great 
occasions, in moments of fearful excitement, 
or when a mighty object is at stake, the lesser 
and merely instrumental points of duty are to 
be sacrificed without remorse at the shrine of 
patriotism, of honour, and of conscience. But 
the disciple of the New School (no wonder 
it found so many impugners, even in its own 
bosom !) is to be always the hero of duty -, the 
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law to which he has bound himself never 
swerves nor relaxes *, his feeling of what is 
right is to be at all times wrought up to a pitch 
of enthusiastic self-devotion *, he must become 
the unshrinking martyr and confessor of the 
public good. If it be said that this scheme is 
chimerical and impracticable on ordinary oc- 
casions, and to the generality of mankind, 
well and good^ but those who accuse the 
author of having trampled on the common 
feelings ^nd prejudices of mankind in wanton- 
ness or insult, or without wishing to substi- 
tute something better (and only unattainable, 
because it is better) in their stead, accuse him 
wrongfully. We may not be able to launch 
the bark of our affections on the ocean-tide of 
humanity, we may be forced to paddle along 
its shores, or shelter in its creeks and rivulets; 
but we have no right to reproach the bold 
and adventurous pilot, who dared us to tempt 
the uncertain abyss, with our own want of 
courage or of skill, or with the jealousies and 
impatience, which deter us from undertaking, 
or might prevent us from accomplishing the 
voyage ! 
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The Enquiry concerning Political Justice 
(it was urged by its favourers and defenders at 
the time, and may still be so, without either 
profaneness or levity) is a metaphysical and 
logical commentary on s<»ne of the most beau- 
tiful and striking texts of Scripture. Mr. 
Godwin is a mixture of the Stoic and of the 
Christian philosopher. To break the force of 
the vulf ar objections and outcry that have 
been raised against the Modern Philosophy, as 
if it were a new and monstrous birth in mo- 
rals, it may be worth noticing, that volumes 
of sermons have been written to excuse the 
founder of Christianity for -not inclucfing 
friendship and private affection among its 
golden rules, but rather excluding them.* 
Moreover, the answer to the question, "Who 
is thy neighbour ?" added to the divine pre- 
cept, *' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself," is the same as in the exploded pages 
of our author,— " He to whom we can do 

'*' Shaftesbury made this an objection to Christianity, which 
was answered by Foster, Leland, and other eminent divines, 
on the ground that Christianity had a higher object in view, 
namely, general philanthropy. 
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most good/' In determining this point, we 
were not to be influenced by any extrinsic or 
collateral considerations, by our own predilec- 
tions, or the expectations of others, by our 
obligations to them or any services they might 
be able to render us, by the climate they were 
born id, by the house they lived in, by rank 
or religion, or party, or personal ties, but by 
the abstract merits, the pure and unbiassed 
jusitice of the case. The artificial helps and 
checks to moral conduct were set aside as 
spurious aiid unnecessary, and vfe caime at 
once to the grand and simple question — ''In 
what manner we could best contribute to the 
greatest possible good ?" This was the para- 
mount obligation in all cases whatever, from 
which we had no right to free ourselves upon 
any idle or formal pretext, and of which each 
person was to judge for himself, under the in- 
fallible authority of his own opinion and the 
inviolable sanction of his self-approbation. 
*' There was the rub ihsit mside philosophjr 
of so short life !" Mr. Godwin's definition of 
morals was the same as the admired one of 
law, reason without passion ; but with ihe 
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unlimited scope of private opinion, and in a 
boundless field of speculation (for nothing less 
would satisfy the pretensions of the New 
School), there was danger that the unsea- 
soned novice might substitute some pragma- 
tical conceit of his own for the rule of right 
reason, and mistake a heartless indifference 
for a superiority to more natural and gene- 
rous feelings. Oar ardent and dauntless re- 
former followed out the moral of the parable 
of the Good Samaritan into its most rigid and 
repulsive consequences with a pen of steel, 
and let fall his ^^ trenchant blade'' on every 
vulnerable point of human infirmity -, but there 
is a want in his system of the mild and persua- 
sive tone of the Gospel, where **all is con- 
science and tender heart.'' Man was indeed 
screwed up, by mood and figure, into a logical 
machine, that vras to forward the public good 
with the utmost punctuality and effect, and 
it might go very well on smooth ground and 
under favourable circumstances -, but would 
it work up-hill or against the grain ? It 
was to be feared that the proud Temple of 
Reason, which at a distance and in stately sup- 
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position shone like the palaces of the New Je- 
msaleni) might (when placed on actual ground) 
be broken up into the sordid styes of sensua- 
lity, and the petty huckster's shops of self- 
interest! Every man (it was proposed — "so 
ran the tenour of the bond'') was to be a Regu- 
lus, a Godrus, a Cato, or a Brutus— every wo- 
man a Mother of the Gracchi. 



« 



It was well saidy 



And W% a kind of good deed to saj well.** 

But heroes on paper might degenerate into 
vagabonds in practice, Gorinnas into courte- 
zans. Thus a refined and permanent indivi- 
dual attachment is intended to supply the 
place and avoid the inconveniences of mar- 
riage ; but vows of eternal constancy, without 
church security, are found to be fragile. A 
member of the ideal and perfect common- 
weallth of letters Jends another a hundred 
pounds for immediate and pressing use ^ and 
when he applies for it again, the borrower has 
still more need of it than he, and retains it for 
his own especial, which is tantamount to the 
public good. The Exchequer of pure reason, 
like that of the State, never refunds. The 
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political 2s well as the religions fanatic ap- 
peals from the OTeiwweening ofnniim and 
claims of others to the highest and most im- 
partial tribnmJ , namel v. his own breast. Two 
persons agree to lire together in Chambers on 
principles of pnre eqnality and mutual assist- 
ance — but when it comes to the push, one of 
them finds that the other always insists on his 
fetching water from the pump in Hare-court, 
and cleaning his shoes for him. A modest as- 
surance was not the least indispensable virtue 
in the new perfectibility code; andit was hence 
discovered to be a scheme, like other schemes 
where there are all prizes and no blanks, for 
the accommodation of the enterprising and 
cunning, at the expense of the credulous and 
honest. This broke up the system, and left no 
good odour behind it! Reason has become a 
sort of by-word, and philosophy has *' fal- 
len first into a fasting, then into a sadness, then 
into a decline, and last, into the dissolution 
of which wc all complain!" This is a worse 
error than the former: we may be said to 
have *' lost the immortal part of ourselves, and 
what remains is beastly !'' 
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The point of view from which this matter 
may be fairly considered, is two-fold, and 
may be stated thus : — In the first place, it by no 
means follows, because reason is found not to 
be the only infallible or safe rule of conduct, 
that it is no rule at all \ or that we are to dis- 
card it altogether with derision and ignominy. 
On the contrary, if not the sole, it is the prin- 
cipal ground of action; it is " the guide, the 
stay and anchor of our purest thoughts, and 
soul of all our moral being/' In proportion 
as we strengthen and expand this principle^ 
and bring our affections and subordinate, 
but perhaps more powerful, motives of action 
into- harmony with it, it will not admit of a 
doubt that we advance to the goal of perfec-^ 
tion, and answer the ends of our creation, 
thosiB ends which not only morality enjoins, 
but which religion sanctions. If with the ut- 
most stretch of reason, man cannot (as some 
seemed inclined to^ siuppose) soar up to the 
God, and quit the ground of human frailty, 
yet, stripped wholly of it, he sinks at once 
into the brute. If it cannot stand alone, in its 
naked simplicity, but requires other props to 
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for our own parts we beg to be excused ; we 
had rather live in the same age with the author 
of Waverley and Blackwood's Magazine. Rea- 
son is the meter andalnager in civil intercourse, 
by which each person's upstart and contra* 
dictory pretensions are weighed and approved 
or found wanting, and without which it could 
not subsist, any more than traffic or the ex- 
change of commodities could be carried on 
without weights and measures. It is the me- 
dium of knowledge, and the polisher of man- 
ners, by creating common interests and ideas. 
Or in the words of a contemporary writer. 
"Reason is the queen of the moral world, the 
soul of the universe, the lamp of human life, 
the pillar of society, the foundation of law, 
the beacon of nations, the golden chain let 
down from heaven, which links all accounta- 
ble and all intelligent natures in one common 
system — and in the vain strife between fana- 
tic innovation and fanatic prejudice, we are 
exhorted to dethrone this queen of the world, 
to blot out this light of the mind, to deface this 
fair column, to break in pieces this golden 
chain! We are to discard and throw from us with 
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iuiul taiuils :uid ijitter exocTcUions diat reasKKi^ 
which has been the lolty theme uf the philoiM> 
pUer. the pueU iie luoruiist. ouii Lhe diinae, 
wiiuse iiuine \Tns uut lirst iisuned tu be abui^ed 
by the onihuMUbts of the Fi'ench Revolutioit, 
jrtu lie 'jia^phemeil by the madder euliiusiasts, 
I lie .ulvoeales of Divine lii^ht, but wiiidi is 
,jtiev:d wilh« .uid insepandjle Irum the uatone 
uui aieulties of man — is the ima^e of hj^ ^- 
ker .stamped upon him it bis buth. tlie aniier- 
itaudlnu breathed into him with the breath ol 
lite, unil in the participatioa and improTe- 
raent of which alone he is raised above the 
bruti^ creation and his own physical nature I'' 
—The overstrained and ridiculous pretensions 
of monks and ascetics were oever thought to 
justify a return to unbridled licence of man- 
ners, or the throwing aside of all decency. 
The hypocrisy, cmelty, and fanaticism, often 
atlcnflant on peculiar professions of sanctity, 
have not banished the name of religion from 
the world. Neither can "* the unreason- 
ableness of the reason'' of some modern scio- 
lists ^*so anreason our reason/' as to debar 
^llf^t£jihi^ benefit of this principle in future, or 
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to disfranchise us of the highest privilege of 
our nature. In the second place, if it is ad- 
mitted that Reason alone is not the sole and 
self-sufficient ground of morals, it is to Mr. 
Godwin that we are indebted for having settled 
the point. No one denied or distrusted this 
principle (before his time) as the absolute 
judge and interpreter in all questions of dif- 
ficulty ; and if this is no longer the case, it 
is because he has taken this principle, and 
followed it into its remotest consequences 
with more keenness of eye and steadiness of 
hand than any other expounder of ethics. His 
grand work is (at least) an experimentum 
crucis to show the weak sides and imper- 
fections of human reason as the sole law of 
human action. By overshooting the mark, or 
by * *fly ing an eagle flight, forth and right on," 
he has pointed out the limit or line of separa- 
tion, between what is practicable and what 
is barely conceivable^ — by imposing impos- 
sible tasks on the naked strength of the will,' 
he has discovered how far it is or is not in our 
power to dispense with the illusions of sense, 
to resist the calls of affection, to emancipate 
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ourselves from the force of habit 5 and thus, 
ihough he has not said it himself, has enabled 
others to say to the towering aspirations after 
good, and to the over-bearing pride of human 
intellect — *' Thus far shalt thou come, and no 
farther !" Captain Parry would be thought to 
have rendered a service to navigation and his 
country, no less by proving that there is no 
North-West Passage, than if he had ascer- 
tained that there is one : so Mr. Godwin has 
rendered an essential service to moral science, 
by attempting (in vain) to pass the Arctic 
Circle and Frozen Regions, where the under- 
standing is no longer warmed by the affections, 
nor fanned by the breeze of fancy ! This is 
the effect of all bold, original, and powerful 
thinking, that it either discovers the truth, or 
detects where error lies ; and the only crime 
with which Mr. Godwin can be charged as a 
political and moral reasoner is, that he has 
displayed a more ardent spirit, and a more 
independent activity of thought than others, 
in establishing the fallacy (if fallacy it be) of 
an old popular prejudice that the Just and 
True were one, by '* championing it to the 
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Oatrance/' and in the final result placing the 
Gothic structure of human virtue on an hum- 
bler, but a wider and safer foundation than 
it had hitherto occupied in the volumes and 
systems of the learned. 

Mr. Godwin is an inventor in the regions 
of romance, as well as a skilful and hardy 
explorer of those of inoral truth. Caleb TVil- 
Hams and St. Leon are two of the most 
splendid and impressive works of the imagi- 
nation that have appeared in our times. It is 
not merely that these novels are very well for 
a philosopher to have produced — ^they are 
admirable and complete in themselves, and 
would not lead you to suppose that the au- 
thor, who is so entirely at home in human 
character and dramatic situation, had ever 
dabbled in logic or metaphysics. The first 
of these, particularly, is a master-piece, both 
as to invention and execution. The romantic 
and chivalrous principle of the love of personal 
fame is embodied in the finest possible manner 
in the character of Falkland -^ as in Caleb 

^ Mr. Foseli osed to object to thii striking delineation a 
want of historical correctnets, iiuMmnfih at the animatiDg 
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Williams (who is not the first, but the second 
character in the piece) we see the very demon 
of curiosity personified. Perhaps the art with 
which these two characters are contrived to 
relieve and set off each other, has never been 
surpassed in any work of fiction, with the 
exception of the immortal satire of Cervantes. 
The restless- and inquisitive spirit of Caleb 
Williams, in search and in possession of his 
patron's fatal secret, haunts the latter like a 
second conscieotce, plants stings in his tortured 
mind, fans the flame of his jeidous ambition, 
struggling with agonized remorse ^ and the 
hapless but noble-minded Falldand at length 
falls a martyr to the persecution of that mor- 
bid and overpowearing interest, of which his 
mingled virtues and vibes have rendered him 
the object. We conceive no one ever began 
Caleb Williams thatdid.not read ijt through : 
no one that ever read it could possibly forget 
it, or speak of it after any length of time,. 

pirincipie of lfa< tme cbi^ioDiia charactor was the selKe of 
honour, not the mere regard to, or saving of, appearances. 
This, we tliink, most be aa hypercriddsm^ from all we re- 
member of b(x>ki of'ishif«irjr aad haoa of roauuice. 
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but With an impression as if the events and 
feelings had been personal to himself. This is 
the case also with the story of St. Leon, which, 
with less dramatic interest and intensity of 
purpose, is set off by a more gorgeous and 
flowing eloquence, and by a crown of preter- 
natural imagery, that waves over it like a 
palm-tree ! It is the beauty and the charm of 
Mr. Godwin's descriptions that the reader 
identifies himself with the author •, and the 
secret of this is, that the author has identified 
himself with his personages. Indeed, he has 
created them. They are the proper issue of 
his brain, lawfully begot, not foundlings, nor 
the <^ bastards of his art.'^ He is not an indif- 
ferent, callous spectator of the scenes which 
he himself portrays, but without seeming to 
feel them. There is no look of patch-work 
and plagiarism, the beggarly copiousness of 
borrowed wealth •, no tracery-work from worm- 
eaten manuscripts, from forgotten chronicles, 
nor piecing out of vague traditions with frag- 
ments and snatches of old ballads, so that the 
result resembles a gaudy, staringtransparency^ 
in which you cannot distinguish the daubing of 
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tbe fwoter firofli the li^ tkat sfcines tfaroogh 
die fli a uy ooloon aad gnre& tfaem briHiiiftCT. 
Eere all » fiurir jnade om with strokes of the 
pencil^ bjr Cur, not bj bcMtoas meut^ Our 
atttfaor takes a giTen sobject from nature or 
from books, and then fills it up with the ardent 
workings of his own mind, with the teeming 
and aodible pulses of his own heart. The 
effect is entire and saUsfactorr in (Nroportion. 
The work (so to speak) and the author are 
one. We are not puzzled to decide upon 
their respective pretensions. In reading Mr. 
Godwin s novels, we know what share of 
merit the author has in them. In reading the 
Scotck Noifels^ we are perpetually embar- 
rassed in asking ourselves this question \ and 
perhaps it is not altogether a £dse modesty 
that prevents the editor from putting his name 
in the title-page-— he is (for any thing we know 
to the contrary) only a more voluminous sort 
of AUen«a-Dale. At least, we may claim this 
advantage for the English author, that the 
chains with which he rivets our attention are 
forged out of his own thoughts, link by link, 
blow for blow, with glowing enthusiasm : we 
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see the genuine ore melted in the furnace of 
fervid feeling, and moulded into stately and 
ideal forms ; and this is so far better than 
peeping into an old iron shop, or pilfering, 
from a dealer in marine stores ! There is one 
drawback, however, attending this mode of 
proceeding, which attaches generally, indeed, 
to all originality of composition •, namely, 
that it has a tendency to a certain degree of 
monotony. He who draws upon his own 
resources, easily comes to an end of his wealth. 
Mr. Godwin, in all his writings, dwells upon 
one idea or exclusive view of a subject, ag- 
grandises a sentiment, exaggerates a character, 
or pushes an argument to extremes, and makes 
up by the force of style and continuity of feel- 
ing for what he wants in variety of incident 
or ease of manner. This necessaiy defect is 
observable in his best works, and is still more 
so in Fleetwood and Mandeville ; the one of 
which, compared with his more admired per- 
formances, is mawkish, and the other morbid. 
Mr. Godwin is also an essayist, an historian—^ 
in short, what is he not, that belongs to the 
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character of an iode&tigable and accom- 
plished author ? His Life of Chaucer would 
have given celebrity to any man of letters 
., possessed of three thousand a year, with lei- 
sure to write quartos : as the legal acuteness 
displayed in his Remarks on Judge Eyre's 
Charge to the Jury would have raised any 
briefless barrister to the height of his profes- 
sion. This temporary elTusion did more — ^it 
gave a turn to the trials for high treason in the 
year 1794? and possibly saved the lives of 
twelve innocent individuals, marked out as 
political victims to the Moloch of Legitimacy, 
which then skulked behind a British throne, 
and had not yet dared to stalk forth (as it has 
done since) from its lurking-place, in the face 
of day, to brave the opinion of the world. If 
it had then glutted its maw with its intended 
prey (the sharpness of Mr. Godwin's pen cut 
the legal cords with which it was attempted to 
bind them), it might have done so sooner, 
and with more lasting effect. The world do 
not know (and we are not sure but the intel- 
ligence may startle Mr. Godwin himself), 



that be is the author of a volume of Sermons, 
and of a Life of Chatham."^ 

Mr. Fawcett (an old friend and fellow-stu-* 
dent of our author, and who always spoke of 
his writings with admiration, tinctured with 
wonder) used to mention a circumstance with 
respect to the last-mentioned work, which may 
throw some light on the history and progress 
of Mr. Godwin's mind. He was anxious to 
make his biographical account as complete as 
he could, and applied for this purpose to many 
of his acquaintance to furnish him with anec- 
dotes or to suggest criticisms. Amongst others 
Mr. Fawcett repeated to him what h^ thought 
a striking passage in a speech on General 
Warrants delivered by Lord Chatham, at 
which he (Mr. Fawcett) had been present. 
"Every man's house (said this emphatic 
thinker and speaker ) has been called his 
castle. And why is it called his castle? Is it 
because it is defended by a wall, because it is 
surrounded with a moat? No, it may be no- 
thing more than a straw-built shed. It may 

* We had forgotten the tragedies of Antonio and Ferdi- 
nand. Peace be with their manes ! 
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be open to all the elements : the wind maj 
enter in. the nia mar enter in — bot the king 
cannot enter in!" Hii friend thought diat 
the point mas here polpaUeenoa^sh: botwhen 
be came to read the printed Tolame. he foond 
it thns transposed : ** ErerT nun s honse is 
his castle. And wbr is it called so? Is it 
becanse it is defended bv a wafl, because it 
is snrroonded with a moat? 3io, it waj be 
nothing more than a straw-bnih shed. It iBoaj 
be exposed to all the elements : the rain may 
enter into it, all the winds of Heaven maj 
%vhistie round it, bat the king cannot, etc." 
This was what Fawcett called a defect of 
natural imagination. He at the same time 
admitted that 3Ir. Godwin had improTed his 
native sterility in this respect; or atoned for 
it by incessant activity of mind and by ac- 
camnlated stores of thought and powers of 
language. In fact, his forte is not the spon- 
taneous, but the voluntary exercise of talent. 
He fixes his ambition on a high point of ex- 
cellence, and spares no pains or time in at- 
taining it. He has less of the appearance of 
a man of genius, than any one who has given 
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such decided and ample proofs of it. He is 
ready only on reflection : dangerous only at 
the rebound. He gathers himself up, and 
strains every nerve and facuUy with deliberate 
aim to some heroic and dazzling achievement 
of intellect : but he must make a career before 
he flings himself, armed, upon the enemy, or 
he is sure to be unhorsed. Or he resembles 
an eight-day clock that must be wound up 
long before it can strike. Therefore, his 
powers of conversation are but limited. He 
has neither acuteness of remark, nor a flow 
of language, both which might be expected 
from his writings, as these are no less distin- 
guished by a sustained and impassioned tone 
of declamation than by novelty of opinion or 
brilliant tracks of invention. In company. 
Home Tooke used to make a mere child of 
him—or of any man ! Mr. Godwin liked this 
treatment,* and iadeed it is his foible to fawn 

* To be snre, it was redeemed by a high respect, and by 
some magnificent compliments. Once in particular, at his 
own table, after a good deal of badinage and cross<[uestion- 
ing aboat his being the author of the R^ply to Judge £yre'« 
Charge, on Mr. Godwin^s acknowledging that he-was, Mr. Took« 
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OD those who use him ca»aUeHj\ and to be 
caralier to those who express an midoe or 
anqiialiSed admiration of him. He looks 
op with onfeigned re^)ect to acknowledged 
repntation (but then it mrst be Terr wdi 
ascertained before he admits \C) — and has a 
faTOurite faTpothesis that Understanding and 
Virtue are the same thing. Mr. Godwin pos- 
sesses a high degree of jdiilosophical candour, 
and stadionsly paid the homage of his pen and 
person to Mr. Malthns, ^ James Mackintosh, 
and Dr. Parr, for their unsparing attacks on 
him ; but woe to any poor deyil who had the 
hardihood to defend him against them ! In 
private, the author o{ Political Justice at one 
time reminded those who knew him of the 
metaphysician engrafted on the Dissenting 
Minister. There was a dictatorial, captions, 
quibbling pettiness of manner. He lost this 
with the first blush and awkwardness of popo- 
larity, which surprised him in the retirement 
of his study ; and he has since, ^ith the wear 

•aid, '* Come here t)>eD,^~aiid when his gu«t went itmnd 
Ut hit chair, he took his hand, and pressed i I to his lips, 
tayinf;— <'l can do no leas lor the hand thai saTed mj life!" 
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and tear of society, from being too prag- 
matical, become somewhat too careless. He 
is, at present, as easy as an old glove. Perhaps 
there is a little attention to effect in this, and 
he wishes to appear a foil to himself. His 
best moments are with an intimate acquain- 
tance or two, when he gossips in a fine vein 
about old authors. Clarendon's History of 
the Rebellion^ or Burnet's Historjr of his own 
Times; and you perceive by your host's talk, 
as by the taste of seasoned wine, that he has a 
cellarage in his understanding ! Mr. Godwin 
also has a correct acquired taste in poetry 
and the drama. He relishes Donne and Ben 
Jonson, and recites a passage from either with 
^n agreeable mixture of pedantry and bon- 
hommie. He is not one of those who do not 
grow wiser with opportunity and reflection : 
he changes his opinions, and changes them 
for the better. The alteration of his taste in 
poetry, from an exclusive admiration of the 
age of Queen Anne to an almost equally ex- 
clusive one of that of Elizabeth, is, we suspect, 
owing to Mr. Coleridge, who, some twenty 
years ago, threw a great stone into the stand- 
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ftBt^Mi^ ivitL tke flmd. lot vlacii 9^e ai 
f Ml to \k^ 9atiM:fc aad a rcf^erfaendoii t» 
tks; neif^hfyarin^ eAots, wUdi has not sace 
Mbiud^d. Id eonnDon compajiT. Mr. Godwia 
eitlier gCK^ to deep hiokself. or sets others lo 
ule^. He is at present engaged io a ffistorr 
<^ the Commonwealth ofEngtand. — Estoper- 
peiua ! In Mze )lr. Godwin is below the coin- 
mon suture, nor is his deportment gracefiol or 
animated. Uis face is, however, fine, with an 
expression of ]dacid temper and recondite 
tfaoof^t* He is not nnlike the common por- 
traits of Locke. There is a Tenr admiraUe 
likeness of him by 3Ir. Korthcote, which with 
a more heroic and dignified air, only does 
justice: to the profound sagacity and bene- 
volent aspirations of our author's mind. ISh. 
Godwin has kept the best company of his time, 
but he has survived most of the celebrated 
persons with whom he lived in habits of 
intimacy. He speaks of them with enthusiasm 
and with discrimination ; and sometimes 
dwells with peculiar delight on a day passed 
at John Kcmble's in company with Mr. Sheri- 
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dan, Mr. Gurran, Mrs. Wolstonecroflt and 
Mrs. Inchbald, when the conversation took a 
most animated turn and the subject was of 
Love. Of all these our author is the only one 
remaining. Frail tenure, on which human life 
and genius are lent us for a while to improve 
or to enjoy! 
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preposterous rage for novelty in a more strik- 
ing point of view^ than the success of Mr. Ir- 
ving's oratory. People go to hear him in 
crowds, and come away with a mixture of 
delight and astonishment — they go again to 
see if the effect will continue, and send others 
to try to find out the mystery — ^and in the 
noisy conflict between extravagant enco- 
miums and splenetic objections, the true se- 
cret escapes observation, which is, that the 
whole thing is, nearly from beginning to end, 
a transposition of ideas. If the subject of 
these remarks had come out as a player, with 
all his advantages of figure, voice, and action, 
we think he would have failed : if, as a preach- 
er, he had kept within the strict bounds 
of pulpit-oratory, he would scarcely have 
been Inuch distinguished among his Calvinis- 
tic brethren : as a mere author, he would have 
excited attention rather by his quaintness 
and affectation of an obsolete style and mode 
of thinking, than by any thing else. But he 
has contrived to jumble these several cha- 
racters together in an unheard-of and unwar- 
ranted manner^ and the fascination is alto- 
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gether irresistible. Our Caledonian divine is 
equally an anomaly in religion, in literature^ 
in personal appearance, and in public speak- 
ing. To hear a person spout Shakspeare on 
the stage is nothing — ^the charm is nearly 
worn out— but to hear any one spout Shak- 
speare (and that not in a sneaking uoder-tone, 
but at the top of his voice, and with the full 
breadth of bis chest) from a Galvinistic pulpit, 
is new and wonderful. The Fancy have 
lately lo^t something of their gloss in public 
estimation, and after the last fight, few would 
go far to see a Neat or a Spring set-to-, — but 
to see a man who is able to enter the ring 
with either of them, or brandish a quarter- 
staff with Friar Tuck, or a broad-sword with 
Shaw the Life-guards'-man , stand up in a 
strait-laced old-fashioned pulpit, and bandy 
dialectics with modern philosophers or give 
a cross-buttock to a cabinet minister, there 
is something in a sight like this also, that is 
a cure for sore eyes. It is as if Crib or Moly- 
neux had turned Methodist parson, or as if 
a Patagonian savage were to come forward 
as the patron-saint of Evangelical religion. 
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Again, the doctrine of eternal punishment was 
one of the staple arguments vrith which, ever- 
lasting}' drawled out, the old school of Pres- 
byterian divines used to keep their audiences 
awake, or lull them to sleep; but to which 
people of taste and fashion paid little atten- 
tion, as inel^ant and barbarous, till Mr. Ir- 
ving, with hk cast-iron features and sledge- 
hammer blows, puffing like a grim Vulcan, 
set to work to forge more classic thunder- 
bolts, and kindle the expiring flames anew 
with the very sweepings of sceptical and in- 
fidel libraries, so as to excite a pleasing horror 
in the female part of his congregation. In 
short, our popular declaimer has, contrary to 
the Scripture-caution, put new wine into old 
bottles, or new cloth on old garments. He 
has, with an unlimited and daring licence, 
mixed the sacred and the profane together, 
the carnal and the spiritual man, the petu- 
lance of the bar with the dogmatism of the 
pulpit, the theatrical and theological, the mo- 
dern and the obsolete*, — what wonder that 
this splendid piece of patchwork, splendid by 
contradiction and contrast, has delighted some 
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and coafounded others? The more serious 
part of his coagregation indeed complain, 
though not bitterly, that their pastor has con- 
verted their meeting-house into a play-house : 
but when a lady of quality , introducing her- 
self and her three daughters to the preacher, 
assures him that they have been to all the 
most fashionable places of resort, the Opera, 
the theatre, assemblies. Miss Macauley's read- 
ings, and Exeter-Change, and have been 
equally entertained no where else, we appre- 
hend that no remonstrances of a committee 
of ruling-elders will be able to bring him to 
his senses again, or make him forego such 
sweet, but ill-assorted praise. What we mean 
to insist upon is, that Mr. Irving owes his 
triumphant success, not to any one quality 
for which he has been extolled, but to a com- 
bination of qualities, the more striking in 
their immediate effect, in proportion as they 
are unlooked-for and heterogeneous, like the 
violent opposition of light and shade in a 
picture. We shall endeavour to explain this 
view of the subject more at large. 
Mr. Irving, then, is no common or mean 
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«ao* fl< has ficmr or 6ve qualities, possessed 
to a moderate or in a paramonnt deg[ree, 
ivliicb, added or multiplied together, fill op 
the ioi|>ortant space he occupies in the 
r|re« Mr« Irvine's intellect itself is of a 
perior order ; be has undoubtedly both talents 
and acquirements beyond the ordinary run 
of ^frery-day preachers. These alone, how- 
ever, we hold, would not account for a twen- 
tieth part of t}je effect he has produced : 
they would have lifted him perhaps out of 
the mire and slouf^ of sordid obscurity, but 
would never have launched him into the 
ocean-stream of popularity, in which he ^Mies 
floating many a rood (" — but to these he adds 
uncommon height, a graceful figure and 
action, a clear and powerful voice, a striking, 
if not a fine face, a bold and fiery spirit, and 
a most portentous obliquity of vision, which 
throw him to an immeasurable distance be- 
yond all competition, and effectually relieve 
whatever there might be of common-place 
or bombast in his style of composition. Put 
the case that Mr. Irving had been five feet 
high*— Would he e\er have been heard of, 
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Or, as he does now, hsive '^bestrode the 
world like a Colossus ?'' No, the thin^ speaks 
for itself. He would in vain have lifted his 
Lilliputian arm to Heaven, people would have 
laughed at his monkey-tricks. Again, had he 
been as tall as he is, but had wanted other re- 
commendations, he would have been nothing. 

" The player'ft province ihey but Tainly try, 
Who want these powers, deportment, voice, and eye.'' 

Conceive a rough, ugly, shock-headed Scbtch- 
man, standing up in the Caledonian chapel, 
and dealing '^ damnation round the land'' in 
a broad northern dialect, and with a harsh, 
screaking voice, what ear polite, what smile 
serene would have hailed the barbarous pro- 
digy, or not consigned him to utter neglect 
and derision ? But the Rev. Edward Irving, 
with all his native wildness, ^^hath a smooth 
aspect framed to make women'' saints; his 
very unusual size and height are carried off 
and moulded into elegance by the most ad- 
mirable symmetry of form and ease of gesture ; 
his sable locks, his clear iron-grey com- 
plexion , and firm-set features, turn the raw, 
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uncouth Scotchman into the likeness of a 
noble Italian picture ^ and even his distortion 
of bi^ht only redeems the othen^ise --£1011- 
le»s monster'' within the bounds of hnma- 
nity, and, when admiration is exhausted and 
curiofeiity ceases, excites a new interest by 
leading to the idle question whether it is an 
advantage to the preacher or not. Farther, 
give him all his actual and remarkable advan- 
tages of body and mind, let him be as tali, 
as strait, as dark and clear of skin, as much 
at his ease, as silver-tongued, as eloquent 
and as argumentative as he is, yet with all 
these, and without a little charlatanery to set 
them off, he had been nothing. He might, 
keeping within the rigid line of his duty and 
professed calling, have preached on for ever •, 
he might have divided the old-fashioned doc- 
trines of election, grace, reprobation, predes- 
tination, into his sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth heads, and his lastljr have been 
looked for as a '' consummation devoutly to 
be wished 5" he might have defied the devil 
and all his works, and by the help of a loud 
voice and strong-set person — 
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** A lusty man to ben an Abbot able," — 

have increased his own congregation, and 
been quoted among the godly as a powerful 
preacher of the word ^ but in addition to this, 
he went out of his way to attack Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and the town was up in arms. The 
thing was new. He thus wiped the stain of 
musty ignorance and formal bigotry out of his 
style. Mr. Irving must have something supe- 
rior in him, to look over the shining close- 
packed heads of his congregation to have a 
hit at the Great Jurisconsult in his study. 
He next, ere the report of the former blow 
had subsided, made a lunge at Mr. Brougham, 
and glanced an eye at Mr. Canning; mysti- 
fied Mr. Coleridge, and stultified Lord Liver- 
pool in his place — in the Gallery, It was rare 
sport to see him, '' like an eagle in a dovecote, 
flutter the Volscians in Corioli." He has 
found out the secret of attracting by repel- 
ling. Those whom he is likely to attack are 
curious to hear what he says of them : they go 
again, to show that they do not mind it. It is 
no less interesting to the by-standers, who like 
to witness this sort of onslaught — ^like a 
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charge of cavalry, the shock and the resist- 
ance. Mr. Irving has, in fact, without leave 
asked or a licence granted, converted the Ca- 
ledonian Chapel into a Westminster Forum or 
Debating Society, with the sanctity of reli-* 
gion added to it. Our spirited polemic is not 
contented to defend the citadel of orthodoxy 
against all impugners, and shut himself up in 
texts of Scripture and huge volumes of the 
Commentators as an impregnable fortress ; — 
he merely makes use of the strong-hold of re- 
ligion as a resting-place, from which he sallies 
forth, armed with modern topics and with 
penal fire, like Achilles of old rushing from 
the Grecian tents, against the adversaries of 
God and man. Peter Aretine is said to have 
laid the Princes of Europe under contribution 
by penning satires against them : so Mr. Irving 
keeps the public in awe by insulting all their 
favourite idols. He does not spare their poli- 
ticians, their rulers, their moralists, their 
poets, their players, their critics, their review- 
ers, their magazine-writers; he levels their 
resorts of business, their places of amusement, 
at a blow — their cities, churches, palaces, 
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ranks and professions, refinements, and ele* 
gances — ^and leaves nothing standing but him- 
self, a mighty landmark in a degenerate age, 
ol^erlookiitg the Wide havoc he has made ! He 
makes war upon all arts and sciences, upon 
the faculties and nature of man, on his vices 
and his virtues, on all existing institutions, and 
all possible improvements, that nothing may 
be left but the Kirk of Scotland, and that he 
may be the head of it. He literally sends a 
challenge to all London in the name of the 
King of Heaven, to evacuate its streets, to dis- 
perse its population, to lay aside its employ- 
ments, to burn its wealth, to renounce its va- 
nities and pomp •, and for what ? — ^that he may 
enter in as the King of Glory ; or after en- 
forcing his threat with the battering-ram of 
logic, the grape-shot of rhetoric, and the cross- 
fire of his double vision, reduce the British 
metropolis to a Scottish heath, with a few 
miserable hovels upon it, where they may 
worship God according to the root of the 
matter y and an old man with a blue bonnet, a 
fair-haired girl, and a little child would form 
the flower of his flock ! Such is the preten- 
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sion and ihe boast of this new Peter the Her- 
mit, who would get rid of all we have done in 
the way of improvement on a state of barba- 
rous ignorance, or still more barbarous pre- 
judice, in order to begin again on a tabula 
rasa of Calvinism, and have a world of his own 
making. It is not very surprising that when 
nenrly the whole mass and texture of civil 
society is indicted as a nuisance, and threat- 
ened to be pulled down as a rotten budding 
ready to fall on the heads of the inhabitants, 
that all classes of people run to hear ihe crash, 
and to see the engines and levers at work 
which are to effect this laudable puriK)se. 
What else can be the meaning of our preacher's 
taking upon himself to denounce the senti- 
ments of the most serious professors in great 
cities, as vitiated and stark-naught, of relega- 
ting religion to his native glens, and pretend- 
ing that the hymn of praise or the sigh of 
contrition cannot ascend acceptably to the 
throne of grace from the crowded street as 
well as from the barren rock or silent valley? 
Why put this affront upon his hearers ? Why 
belie his own aspirations ? 
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''God made the country, and man made the town.^* 

So says the poet ^ does Mr. Irving say so ? If 
he does, and finds the air of the city death to 
his piety, why does he not return home again? 
But if he can breathe it with impunity, and 
still retain the fervour of his early enthusiasm, 
and the simplicity and purity of the faith that 
was once delivered to the saints, why not ex- 
tend the benefit of his own experience to 
others, instead of taunting them with a vapid 
pastoral theory ? Or, if our popular and elo- 
quent divine finds a change in himself, that 
flattery prevents the growth of grace, that he 
is becoming the God of his own idolatry by 
being that of others, that the glittering of 
coronet-coaches rolling down Holborn-Hill to 
Hatton Garden, that titled beauty, that the 
parliamentary complexion of his audience, the 
compliments of poets, and the stare of peers 
discompose his wandering thoughts a little ; 
and yet that he cannot give up these strong 
temptations tugging at hislieart ; why not ex- 
tend more charity to others, and show more 
candour in speaking of himself? There is 
either a good deal of bigoted intolerance vrith 
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a. defi^^hle want of idi-kaowkdge in all 
ihh ^ or at ksMt aa eqoal degree rf caul and 

To wbicbever cause we are to attribaie this 
bjperfaoikal tone, we hold it certain he coold 
not hare adopted it, if he had been a little 
man. Bat his iraponig fij^nre and dignified 
manner enable him to hazard sentiments or 
2iAertiom that wonld be (atal to others. His 
eontrorersial daring is backed by his bodiljr 
prowess^ and bjr bringing his inteUectual 
pretensions boldly into a line with his physical 
accomplishments, he, indeed, presents a very 
formidable front to the sceptic or the scoffer. 
Take a cnbit from his stature, and his whole 
manner resolres itself into an impertinence. 
Bat with that addition, he oi^ercraivs the 
town, browbeats their prejudices, and bullies 
them ont of their senses, and is not afraid of 
being contradicted by any one less than /Um- 
self* It may be said, that indiyidaals with 
great personal defects haye made a consider* 
able figure as public speakers ; and Mr. Wil«- 
berforce, among others, may be held out ay an 
inftance. Nothing can be more insigniificapt 
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as to mere outward appearance, and yet he is 
listened to in the House of Commons. Bat he 
does not wield it, he does not insult or bully 
it. He leads by following opinion, he trims, 
he shifts, he glides on the silvery sounds of 
his undulating, flexible, cautiously modulated 
voice, winding his way betwixt heaven and 
earth, now courting popularity, now calling 
servility to his aid, and with a large estate, the 
*' saints,'' and the population of Yorkshire to 
swell his influence, never venturing on the 
forlorn hope, or doing any thing more than 
'' hitting the house between wind and water." 
Yet he is probably a cleverer man than Mr, 
Irving. 

There is a Mr. Fox, a Dissenting Minister, as 
fluent a speaker, vnth a sweeter voice and a, 
more animated and beneficent countenance 
than Mr. Irving, who expresses himself with 
manly spirit at a public meeting, takes a hand 
2^ whist, and is the darling of his congrega* 
lion ^ but he is no more because he is dimhiQ- 
tive in person. Hi^ hctad is iiolt seen above 
tjhe crowd the length of a street off. He is 
the Duke of Smsex in mioiature, JwX this Dviki^ 
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of Stisftex does not go to bear him preach, as 
he attends )lr. Ining. iiiho rises up against 
him like a martello tower, and is nothing loth 
to confront the spirit of a man of genias with 
the blood-royal. We allow there are. or may 
be, talents sufficient to produce this equality, 
without a single personal advantage : but we 
deny that this would be the effect of any that 
our great preacher possesses. We conceive 
it not improbable that the consciousness of 
muscular power, that the admiration of his 
person by strangers might first have inspired 
Mr. Irving with an ambition to be something, 
intellectually speaking, and have given him 
confidence to attempt the greatest things. 
He has not failed for want of courage. The 
public, as well as the fair, are won by a show 
of gallantry, Mr. Irving has shrunk from no 
opinion, however paradoxical. He has scru- 
pled to avow no sentiment, however obnox- 
ious. He has revived exploded prejudices, 
he has scouted prevailing fashions. He has 
opposed the spirit of the age, and not consult- 
ed the esprit de corps. He has brought back 
the doctrines of Calvinism in all their invete- 
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racy, and relaxed the inveteracy of his northern 
accents. He has turned religion and the Ca- 
ledonian Chapel topsy-turvy. He has held a 
play-book in one hand, and a Bible in the 
other, and quoted Shakspeare and Melanc* 
thon in the same breath. The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil is no longer, with 
his grafting, a dry, withered stump ^ it shoots 
its branches to the skies, and hangs out its 
blossoms to the gale— 

"Miratntquc novos fnictns, et non sua poma." 

He has taken the thorns and briars i^scholas- 
tic divinity, and garlanded them with the 
flowers of modern literature. He has done all 
this, relying on the strength df a remarkably 
fine person and manner, and through that he 
has succeeded — otherwise he would have pe- 
rished miserably. 

Dr. Chalmers is not by any means so good 
a looking man, nor so accomplished a speaker 
as Mr. Irving^ yet he at one time almost 
equalled his oratorical celebrity, and certainly 
paved the way for him . He has therefore more 
merit than his admired pupil, as he has done 

I* 
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as mnch with fewer means. He has more 
scope of intellect and more intensity of pur- 
pose. Both his matter and his manner, set- 
ting aside his face and figure, are more im- 
pressive. Take the volume of "Sermons 
on Astronomy," by Dr. Chalmers, and the 
*^ Four Orations for the Oracles of God" which 
Mr. Irving lately published, and we apprehend 
there can be no comparison as to their suc- 
cess. The first ran like wild-fire through the 
country, were the darlings of watering-places, 
were laid in the windows of inns,* and were 
to be met with in all places of public resort ; 
while the *' Orations" get on but slowly, on 
Milton's stilts, and are pompously announced 
as in a Third Edition. We believe the fairest 
and fondest of his admirers would rather see 
and hear Mr. Irving than read him. The 
reason is, that the groundwork of his com- 
positions is trashy and hackneyed, though set 



* We remember finding the volnme in the orchard at 
Barfordrbridge near Boxhill, and passing a whole and very 
delightful morning in reading it, without c[uitting the shade 
of an apple-tree. We have not been able to pay Mr. living's 
book the same compliment of reading it at a silling. 
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off by extravagant metaphors and an affected 
phraseology; that without the turn of his 
head and wave of his hand, his periods have 
nothing in them ; and that he himself is the 
only idea with which he has yet enriched the 
public mind ! He must play off his person^ as 
Orator Henley used to dazzle his hearers with 
his diamond-ring. The small frontispiece 
prefixed to the * * Orations" does not serve to 
convey an adequate idea of the magnitude of 
the man, nor of the ease and freedom of 
his motions in the pulpit. How different is 
Dr. Chalmers ! He is like '* a monkey- 
preacher" to the other. He cannot boast of 
personal appearance to set him off. But then 
he is like the very genius or demon of theolo- 
gical controversy personified. He has neither 
airs nor graces at command -, he thinks no- 
thing of himself; he has nothing theatrical 
about him (which cannot be said of his succes- 
sor and rival) ; but you see a man in mortal 
throes and agony with doubts and difiiculties, 
seizing stubborn knotty points with his teeth, 
tearing them with his hands, and straining his 
eyeballs till they almost start out of their 
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sockets, in pursuit of a train of visionary rea- 
soning, like a Highland-seer with his second 
sight. The description of Balfour of Burley in 
his cave, with his Bible in one hand and his 
sword in the other, contending with the imagi- 
nary enemy of mankind, gasping for breath, 
and with the cold moisture running down his 
face, gives a lively idea of Dr. Chalmers's pro- 
phetic fury in the pulpit. If we could have 
looked in to have seen Burley hard-beset " by 
the coinage of his heat-oppressed brain," who 
would have asked whether he was a handsome 
man or not? It would be enough to see a man 
haunted by a spirit, under the strong and en- 
tire dominion of a wilful hallucination. So 
the integrity and vehemence of Dr. Chalmers's 
itianner, the determined way in which he 
gives himself up to his subject, or lays about 
him and buffets sceptics and gainsay ers, arrests 
attention in spite of every other circumstance, 
and fixes it on that, and that alone, which ex- 
cites such interest and such eagerness in his 
own breast! Besides, he is a logician, has a 
theory in support of whatever he chooses to 
advance, and weaves the tissue of his sophistry 



^ 
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SO close and intricate, that it is difficult not 
to be entangled in it, or to escape from it. 
"There's magic in the web." Whatever ap- 
peals to the pride of the human understanding 
has a subtle charm in it. The mind is natu- 
rally pugnacious, cannot refuse a challenge of 
strength or skill, sturdily enters the lists and 
resolves to conquer, or to yield itself van- 
quished in the forms. This is the chief hold 
Dr. Chalmers had upon his hearers, and upon 
the readers of his "Astronomical Discourses." 
No one was satisfied with his arguments, no 
one could answer them, but every one wanted 
to try what he could make of them, as we try 
to find out a riddle. "By his so potent art," 
the art of laying down problematical premises^ 
and drawing from them still more doubtful, but 
not impossible, conclusions, " he could bedim 
the noonday sun, betwixt the green sea and 
the azure vault set roaring war," and almost 
compel the stars in their courses to testify to 
his opinions. The mode in which he undertook 
to make the circuit of the universe, and de- 
mand categorical information " now of the pla- 
netary and now of the fixed," might put one in 
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mind of Hecate's mode of ascending in ai ma* 
chine from the sta^re. * - midst troops of sfmits,^ 
io 1^'hich Toa now admire the skill of the artist, 
and next tremble for the fate of the performer, 
fearing that the audacitr of the attempt will 
torn bis head or break his neck. The style of 
these ^^ Discourses" also, though not elegant or 
poetical, was. like the sabject. intricate and 
endless. It was that of a man pushing his way 
through a labyrinth of difficulties, and deter- 
mined not to flinch. The impression on the 
reader was proportionate; for, whatcTer were 
the merits of the stvle or matter, both were 
new and striking ; and the train of thought 
that was unfolded at such length and with 
such strenuousness, was bold, well-sustained, 
and consistent with itself. 

Mr. Irving wants the continuity of thought 
and manner which distinguishes his rival — ^and 
fhines by patches and in bursts. He does not 
warm or acquire increasing force or rapidity 
with his progress. He is never hurried away 
by a deep or lofty enthusiasm, nor touches the 
highest point of genius or fanaticism, but ^' in 
the very storm and whirlwind of his passion, 
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he acquires and begets a temperance that may 
give it smoothness." He has the self-posses- 
sion and masterly execution of an experienced 
player or fencer, and does not seem to express 
his natural convictions, or to be engaged in a 
mortal struggle. This greater ease and indif- 
ference is the result of vast superiority of per- 
sonal appearance, which "to be admired needs 
but to be seen," and does not require the pos- 
sessor to work himself up into a passion, or to 
use any violent contortions to gain attention or 
to keep it. These two celebrated preachers 
are in almost all respects an antithesis to each 
other. If Mr. Irving is an example of what 
can be done by the help of external advan- 
tages, Dr. Chalmers is a proof of what can be 
done without them. The one is most indebted 
to his mind, the other to his body. If 
Mr. Irving inclines one to suspect fashionable 
or popular religion of a little anthropomor- 
phitism^ Dr. Chalmers effectually redeems it 
from that scandal. 
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THE LATE MR. HORNE TOOKE. 



Mr. Horne Tooke was one of those who 
may be considered as connecting links be- 
tween a former period and the existing gene- 
ration. His education and accomplishments, 
nay, his political opinions, were of the last 
age ; his mind, and the tone of his feelings 
were modem. There was a hard, dry mate- 
rialism in the very texture of his understand- 
ing, varnished over by the external refine- 
ments of the old school. Mr. Tooke had 
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great scope of attainment, and great versatility 
of pursuit ^ but the same shrewdness, quick- 
ness, coo] self-possession, the same literahiess 
of perception, and absence of passion and en- 
thusiasm, characterised nearly all he did, said, 
or wrote. He was without a rival (almost) in 
private conversation, an expert public speaker, 
a keen politician, a first-rate grammarian, and 
the finest gentleman (to say the least) of his 
own party. He had no imagination (or he 
would not have scorned it !) — no delicacy of 
taste, no rooted i^rejudices or strong attach- 
ments : his intellect was like a bow of polished 
steel, from which he shot sharp-pointed poi- 
soned arrows at his friends in private, at his 
enemies in public. His mind (so to speak) had 
no religion in it, and very little even of the 
moral qualities of genius *, but he was a man 
of the world, a scholar bred, and a most acute 
?.nd powerful logician. He was also a wit, 
and a formidable one : yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether his wit was any thing more 
than an excess of his logical faculty ; it did not 
consist in the play of fancy, but in close and 
cutting combinations of the understanding. 
VOL. II. a 
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'• The law is open to ereiy one : soj^ said 
Mr. Tooke, ^'' is the London Tavern F It is 
the preyioos dedaction formed in the mind, 
and the splenetic contempt felt for a practical 
sophism, that bents about the bush f or y and 
at last &nds the apt illostration \ not the casual, 
glancing coincidence of two objects, that 
points ont an absurdity to the understanding* 
So, on another occasion, when Sir Allan Gar* 
diner (who was a candidate for ^Vestminster) 
had objected to Mr. Fox, that ^^ he was always 
against the minister, whether right orwrong^ 
and Mr. Fox, in his repljr, had overlooked this 
slip of the tongue, >Ir. Tooke immediately 
seized on it, and said, ^^he thought it at least 
an equal objection to Sir Allan, that he was 
always -with the minister, whether right or 
wrong."" This retort had all the effect, and 
produced the same surprise as the most bril- 
liant display of wit or fancy : yet it was only 
the detecting a flaw in an argument, like a 
flaw in an indictment, by a kind of legal per- 
tinacity, or rather by a rigid and constant ha- 
bit of attending to the exact import of every " 
word and clause in a sentence. Mr. Tooke 
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had the mind of a lawyer •, but it was applied 
to a vast variety of topics and general trains of 
speculation. 

Mr. Home Tooke was in private company, 
and among his friends, the finished gentleman 
of the^ last age. His manners were as fasci- 
nating as his conversation was spirited and 
delightful. He put one in mind of the burden 
of the song of *' The King's Old Courtier^ 
and an Old Courtier of the King's ^ He 
was, however, of the opposite party. It was 
curious to hear our modern sciolist advancing 
opinions of the most radical kind without any 
mixture of radical heat or violence, in a tone 
of fashionable nonchalance, with elegance of 
gesture and attitude, and with the most per- 
fect good-humour. In the spirit of opposi- 
tion, or in the pride of logical superiority, he 
too often shocked the prejudices or wounded 
the self-love of those about him, while he 
himself displayed the same unmoved indiffer- 
ence or equanimity. He said the most pro* 
voking things with a laughing gaiety, and a 
polite attention, that there was no withstand* 
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aETafkid rmi^df c€ ^< t^sperance of fau am 
pake to cosfie tfa^m urtc sadAes.. He lad 
not one {nrtkJe of defeiciice f<ir tkeo|anion 
of oikenu nor ofy|nriqr with thor fiedfaigs; 
nor kad lie anjr ohtfinitr convictions of his 
own to 

He took op anr tiqpic bj chanrr, and pbrcd 
with it at win, like a jo^cr witk his cnfis 
and balb. He geneially langed himself on 
die losiiig side ^ and had rather an iUnDatiired 
delight in contradiction, and in perplexing 
the andersfandings of others, without leading 
them any cine to guide them ont ci die lahy- 
rinth into which he had led them. He un- 
derstood, in its perfection, the great art of 
throwing the onus probandi on his adversary; 
and so could maintain almost any ofmiion, 
however absurd <Hr fantastical, with fearless 
impunity. 1 have hesurd a senable and weD- 
informed man say, that he never was in com- 
pany with Mr. Tooke vnthont being delighted 
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and surprised, or without feeling the conver- 
sation of every other person to b^ flat in the 
comparison; but that he did not recollect 
having ever heard him make a remark that 
struck him as a sound and true one, or that 
he himself appeared to think so. He used to 
plague Fuseli by asking him after the origin 
of the Teutonic dialects, and Dr. Parr, by 
wishing to know the meaning of the common 

copu]ativ6, Is. Once at G % he defended 

Pitt from a charge of verbiage, and endea- 
voured to prove him superior to Fox. Some 
one imitated Pitt's manner, to. sho^ that it 
was monotonous, and he imitated him also, to 
show that it was not. He maintained (what 
would he not maintain?) that young Betty's 
acting was finer than John Kemble's, and re- 
cited a passage from Douglas in the manner of 
each, to justify the preference he gave to the 
former. The mentioning this will please the 
living ] it cannot hurt the dead. He argued 
on the same occasion and in the same breath, 
that Addison s style was without modulation, 
and that it was physically /impossible for any 
one to write well, who was habitually silent in 
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company. He sat like a king at his own 
table, and gave law to his guests — ^and to the 
world ! No man knew better how to manage 
his immediate circle, to foil or bring them 
out. A professed orator, beginning to address 
some observations to Mr. Tooke with a volu- 
minous apology for his youth and inexperi- 
ence, he said, '* Speak up, young man!" — 
and by taking him at his word, cut short the 
flower of orations. Porson was thfe only per- 
son of whom he stood in some degree of awe, 
on account of his prodigious memory and 
knowledge of his favourite subject, Languages. 
Sheridan, it has been remarked, said more 
good things, but had not an equal flow of 
pleasantry. As an instance of Mr. Home 
Tooke's extreme coolness and command of 
nerve, it has been mentioned that once at a 
public dinner when he had got on the table 
to return thanks for his health being drank 
with a glass of wine in his hand, and when 
there was a great clamour and opposition for 
some time, after it had subsided, he pointed 
to the glass to show that it was still full. Mr. 
Holcroft (the author of the ^ Road to Ruin) 
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was one of the most violent and fiery-spirited 
of all that motley crew of persons, who at- 
tended the Sunday meetings at Wimbledon. 
One day he was so enraged by some paradox 
or raillery of his host, that he indignantly rose 
from his chair, and said, "Mr. Tooke, you 
are a scoundrel !" His opponent, without ma- 
nifesting the least emotion, replied, " Mr. 
Holcroft, when is it that I am to dine with 
you ? shall it be next Thursday ?'' — ' * If you 
please, Mr. Tooke !" answered the angry phi- 
losopher, and sat down again. — It was de- 
lightful to see him sometimes turn from these 
waspish or ludicrous altercations with over- 
weening antagonists to some old friend and 
veteran politician seated at his elbow ; to hear 
him recall the time of Wilkes and Liberty, the 
conversation mellowing like the wine with the 
smack of age ; assenting to all the old man 
said, bringing out his pleasant traits , and 
pampering him into childish self-importance, 
and sending him away thirty years younger 
than he came ! 

As a public or at least as a parliamentary 
speaker, Mr. Tooke did not answer the ex- 
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pectadocs tlut had been eonceiTed of him, 
or probahhr ihat he h^ coDceiTed of himself. 
It is oatmal for mei^ who h^ve felt a sape- 
lioiitv o¥er all those whom they happen to 
have eocoanieredf to fanrr that this saperio- 
ritr will condnne. and that it will extend from 
indi^-iduals to Dnblic bodies. There is no mle 
in the case; or rather, the probalnli^ lies the 
contrarr wav. That which constitntes the 
excellence of conTersadon is of litde use in 
addressing large assemblies of people ; while 
other qnalides are recjnired that are hardly to 
be looked for in one and the same capacity. 
The way to move great masses of men is to 
show that you yourself are moved. In a pri- 
vate circle, a ready repartee, a shrewd cross- 
question, ridicule and banter, a causdc re- 
mark or an amusing anecdote, whatever sets 
off the individual to advantage, or gratifies 
the curiosity or piques the self-love of the 
hearers, keeps attention alive, and secures the 
triumph of the speaker — ^it is a personal con- 
test, and depends on personal and momentary 
advantages. But in appealing to the public, 
no one triumphs but in the triumph of some 
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public cause, or by showing a sympathy 'with 
the general and predominant feelings of man- 
kind. In a private room, a satirist, a sophist may 
provoke admiration by expressing his con- 
tempt for each of his adversaries in turn, and 
by setting their opinion at defiance — but when 
men are congregated together on a great pub- 
lic question and for a weighty object, they 
must be treated with more respect ; they are 
touched with what affects themselves or the 
general weal, not with what flatters the vanity 
of the speaker •, they must be moved altoge- 
ther, if they are moved at all ; they are impres- 
sed with gratitude for a luminous exposition 
of their claims or for zeal in their cause \ and 
the lightning of generous indignation at bad 
men and bad measures is followed by thun- 
ders of applause— even in the House of Com- 
mons. But a man may sneer and cavil and 
puzzle and fly-blow every question that 
comes before him — ^be despised and feared by 
others, and admired by no one but himself. 
He who thinks first of himself, either in the 
world or in a popular assembly, will be sure to 
turn attention away from his claims, instead 
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of fixing it there. He must make common 
cause with his hearers. To lead, he must 
follow the general bias. Mr. Tooke did not 
therefore succeed as a speaker in parliament. 
He stood aloof, he played antics, he exhibit- 
ed his peculiar talent — while he was on his 
legs, the question before the House stood still j 
the only point at issue respected Mr. Tooke 
himself, his personal address and adroitness 
of intellect. Were there to be no more places 
and pensions, because Mr. Tooke's style was 
terse and epigrammatic ? Were the Opposition 
benches to be inflamed to an unusual pitch of 
** sacred vehemence," because he gave them 
plainly to understand there was not a pin to 
choose between Ministers and Opposition? 
Would the House let him remain among them, 
because, if they turned him out on account 
of his black coat^ Lord Camelfordhad threat- 
ened to send his black seivant in his place? 
This was a good joke, but not a practical one. 
Would he gain the affections of the people out 
of doors, by scouting the question of reform ? 
Would the King ever relish the old associate 
of Wilkes ? What interest, then, what party 
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did he represent? He represented nobody 
but himself. He was an example of an inge- 
nious man, a clerer talker, but he was out of 
his place in the House of Commons^ where 
people did not come (as in his own house) to 
admire or break a lanc^ with him, but to get 
through the business of the day, and so ad- 
journ! He wanted effect and momentum. 
Each of his sentences told very weU in itself, 
but they did not all together make a speech. 
He left off where he began. His eloquence 
was a succession of drops, not a stream. His 
arguments, though subtle and new, did not 
affect the main body of the question. The 
coldness and pettiness of his manner did not 
warm the hearts or expand the understandings 
of his hearers. Instead of encouraging, he 
checked the ardour of his friends \ and teaz- 
ed, instead of overpowering his antagonists. 
The only palpable hit he ever made, while he 
remained there, was the comparing his own 
situation in being rejected by the House, on 
account of the supposed purity of his clerical 
character, to the story of the girl at the Mag- 
dalen, who was told " she must turn out and 
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qasiity.''* This met with laughter and loud 
applause. It wasa Aomethmst, and the House 
(to do them justice) are obliged to any one 
who, bj a smart blow, rdieves them of the 
load of graye responsibilitjr, which sits heavy 
on their shoolders.-^At the hustings, or as 
an election-candidate, Mr. Tooke did better. 
There was no great question to move or carry 
— it was an affair of political sparring be- 
tween himself and the other candidates. He 
took it in a very cool and leisurely manners- 
watched his competitors with a wary, sarcas- 
tic eye ; picked up the mistakes or absurdities 
that fell from them, and retorted them on 
their heads; told a story to the mob; and 
smiled and took snuff* with a gentlemanly and 
becoming air, as if he was already seated in 
the House. But a Court of Law was the place 
where Mr. Tooke made the best figure in 
public. He might assuredly be said to be 
" native and endued unto that element." He 
had here to stand merely on the defensive— 
not to advance himself, but to block up the 

* " They receive him like a yirgin at the Magdalen — Go 
thou and do likewise, ''^•^ Jovius. 
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way— ^ot to impress others, but to be him- 
self impenetrable. All he wanted was Tiego- 
tii^e success'^ and to this no one was better 
qualified to aspire. Cross purposes, moot'- 
points J pleas, demurrers, flaws in the indict- 
ment, double meanings, cases, inconsequeiH 
tialities, these were the play-things, the dar- 
lings of Mr. Tooke's mind *, and with these he 
baffled the Judge, dumb-founded the Coun- 
sel, and outwitted the Jury. The report of 
his trial before Lord Kenyon is a master-piece 
of acuteness, dexterity, modest assurance, 
and legal effect. It is much like his exami- 
nation before Ihe Commissioners of the In- 
come-Tax — nothing could be got out of him 
in either case! 

Mr. Tooke, as a political leader, belonged 
to the class of trimmers ; or at mos^, it was his 
delight to make mischief and spoil sport. He 
would rather be against himself than ybr any 
body else. He was neither a bold nor a safe 
leader. He enticed others into scrapes, and 
kept out of them himself. Provided he could 
say a dever or a spitefol thing, he did not care 
whether it served o^ injured the cause. Spleen 
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w Uttie eur-dfie xc joifeiikcteai pcnrer was tke 

jBBii asad mj^jaxm wm» me: psDutafir 

tfl«e rei|awM;.ljky fuvtr. A-t nEwie Sir Fiaacb 
Ibv^ett lt» cpojkfiHBHB is ti»e Hoooe aad to 

bdtr <if «»iMieDt al tlie cvp^nse «^ 
bol miot m dbe fifst waft trick or recklfisia- 
futTy waft iut tine lut pbin doinui^gjbt Fa^Bdi 
iMweitr aod w^^ieiiew of lieart. Jntkecaeie 
of the State Triak. in 1794^ ^- To<4i^ ntWr 
c o pprom k ed his friends to tcieenhiMsc^^ He 
kepi repeating that ^^ others ma^ hare gone 
on to M'indsor, but he had stopped at Hoons- 
low/ as if to go briber might ha^e been dan- 
gerous and nnwarrantabie. It was not the 
qnestion how £ir he or others had actoallj 
gone, bat how £ir they had a right to go, ac* 
cording to the law. His condact was not the 
limit of the law, nor did treasonable excess 
begin where prudence or principle taught him 
to stop short, though this was the oblique 
inference liable to be drawn from his line of 
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defence. Mr. Tooke was uneasy and ap- 
prehensive for the issue of the Government- 
prosecution while in confinement, and said, 
in speaking of it to a friend, with a morbid 
feeling and an emphasis quite unusual with 
him-^** They want our blood— blood — 
blood !" It was somewhat ridiculous to im- 
plicate Mr. Tooke in a charge of High Trea- 
son (and indeed the whole charge was built on 
the mistaken purport of an intercepted letter 
relating to an engagement for a private dinner- 
party) — ^his politics were not at all revolu- 
tionary. In this respect he was a mere petti- 
fogger, full of chicane, and captious objec- 
tions, and unmeaning discontent^ but he had 
none of the grand whirling movements of the 
French Revolution,' nor of the tumultuous 
glow of rebellion in his head or in his heart. 
His politics were cast in a different mould, or 
confined to the party distinctions and court- 
intrigues and pittances of popular right, that 
made a noise in the time of Junius and Wilkes 
-T-and even if his understanding had gone 
along with more modern and i!knqualified 
principles, his cautious temper would hav« 
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cjt: ccccpitrvi 'Jr.-f vc}t$*is.z dnw, iiad ilr. Tooke 
wockt"\i oat !±ie dinuce detiils irsd tcocJ&ed in 
the evmetjofct tnzzts wiih the pencil of a 
cub^ter. Hi5 vX'nversstioo n?:<erabled a poli- 
tical camera i>&frxi/u— as quaint as it was 
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magical. To some pompous pretenders he 
might seem to narrate fabellas aniles (old 
wives' fables) — ^but not to those who study 
human nature, and wish to know the materials 
of which it is composed. Mr. Tooke's faculties 
might appear to have ripened and acquired a 
finer flavour with age. In a former period of 
his life he was hardly the man he was latterly •, 
or else he had greater abilities to contend 
against. He no where makes so poor a figure 
as in his controversy with Junius. He has 
evidently the best of the argument, yet he 
makes nothing out of it. He tells a long story 
about himself, without wit or point in it^ and 
whines and whimpers like a school-boy under 
the rod of his master. Junius, after bringing 
a hasty charge against him, has not a single 
fact to adduce in support of it *, but keeps his 
ground and fairly beats his adversary out of 
the field by the mere force of style. One 
would think that * * Parson Home" knew who 
Junius was, and was afraid of him. " Under 
him his genius is" quite ** rebuked." With 
the best cause to defend, he comes otf more 
shabbily from the contest than any other 

a. 
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Strength and resources of his mind than by 
its limits and defects. There is a web of old 
associations wound round language, that is a 
kind of veil over its natural features •, and 
custom puts on the mask of ignorance. Bat 
this veil, this mask the author of The Dwer- 
sions of Purlejr threw aside and penetrated 
to the naked truth of things, by the literal, 
matter-of-fact, unimaginative nature of his un- 
derstanding, and because he was not subject 
to prejudices or illusions of any kind. Words 
may be said to ^^ bear a charmed life, that 
must not yield to one of woman born" — ^with 
womanish weaknesses and confused appre- 
hensions. But this charm was broken in the 
case of Mr. Tooke, whose mind was the 
reverse of effeminate — ^hard, unbending, con- 
crete, physical, half-savage — and who saw 
language stripped of the clothing of habit or 
sentiment, or the disguises of doting pedantry, 
naked in its cradle, and in its primitive states. 
Our author tells us that he found his discoveiy 
on Grammar among a number of papers on 
other subjects, which he had thrown aside and 
forgotten. Is this an idle boast? Or had h« 
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dc' edktfr Ciscc^eries cf equal importance, 
ht? did 3MK think it wortk liis while to 
(:^c«:aK;iaKi\aiL« lo tbe vorid^ but chose to die 
i»f s:i32i of tx^edse .' The whole of his 
msscciabs tnnis vpcn s^MTwin^ that the Con- 
KEaiLt*-j& T^cst :!s the pr?aaHii Thal^ which is 
itecff ibe panucip^ oi i Tcfb. and in likeman- 
fiper ^tzi ail ik-e cd»er Mvsdcal and hitherto 
mjDLiscclJ^iiite pirts ei speech are derired from 
tie ocJt two !?r:dLLi:2ibie ones, the Veib and 
Soon. -' I sl&na that «oU is TeUow,"" that 
is. -' I aSnn tiai £ict, or that propoation, 
Tii. sc! J is Tellowr The secret of the Con- 
jonctioa oo which so many fine heads had 
>pLt. on which so many learned definitions 
were thrown awav. as if it was its peculiar 
province and inborn virtue to announce 
oracles and formal prcqpositions, and nothing 
e!se, like a Doctor of Laws, is here at once 
accoanted for, inasmuch as it is clearl j nothing 
but another part of speech, the pronoun, 
that, with a third part of speech, the noun, 
thing y understood. This is getting at a so* 
lution of words into their component parts, 
not glossing oyer one diflficulty by bringing 
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another to parallel it, nor like saying ^ith 
Mr. Harris, when it is asked, "what a Con- 
junction is?" that there are conjunctions 
copulative, conjunctions disjunctive, and as 
many other frivolous varieties of the species as 
anyone chooses to hunt out *' with laborious 
foolery." Our author hit upon his parent- 
discovery in the course of a law-suit, while he 
was examining, with jealous watchfulness, 
the meaning of words to prevent being en- 
trapped by them •, or rather, this circumstance 
might itself be traced to the habit of satisfying 
his own mind as to the precise sense in which 
he himself made use of words. Mr. Tooke, 
though he had no objection to puzzle others, 
was mightily averse to being puzzled or mys- 
tified himself. All was, to his determined 
mind, either complete light or complete dark- 
ness. There was no hazy, doubtful chiaro- 
scuro in his understanding. He wanted some- 
thing ** palpable to feeling as to sight." 
'* What," he would say to himself, " do I 
mean when I use the conjunction that? Is it 
an anomaly, a class by itself, a word sealed 
against all inqaisitive attempts ? Is it enough 
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to csJl it a copula^ k hriAse, a link, a ward 
ccmBecdn^ ^eDlence^? Thai is nndoobtjedlT 
iu n^. bnt irhat is ite on«?ii?^ Mr. TocAlc 
tiboQ^t he had aoFH^ered this quesbon satis- 
lactonlr. and looseDed the Gon&u knot of 
jn'aiiunar2aii& *^ familiar as his garter.^ idien 
he said. ^^ It is the cx^ramon proDOnn. adjec- 
tire. or particijJe^ £^f^ with the ooon. thing 
or proposition^ implied, and the particular 
e%smfie following iiJ^ So he thought, and 
to ereiy reader has thonght since, with the 
exception of teachers and writers upon gram- 
man Mr. Mindham, indeed, who was a 
sophist, but not a logician, chained him with 
having found ^^ a mareVnest ^^ hot it is not to 
be donbted that Mr. Tooke's etymologies will 
»tand the test, and last longer than Mr. Wind- 
ham s ingenions derivation of the practice ci 
bulUmting from the principles of humanity ! 
Having thus laid the comer- stone, he pro- 
ceeded to apply the same method of reason- 
ing to other undeciphered and impracticable 
terms. Thus the word, j4ndj he explained 
clearly enough to be the verb add^ or a cor- 
ruption of the old Saxon, anandad. ^^Tivo 
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and two make four," that is, *Hwo add two 
make four." Mr. Tooke, in fact, treated 
words as the chemists do substances ; he se- 
parated those which are compounded of others 
from those which are not decompoundable. 
He did not explain the obscure by the more 
obscure, but the difficult by the plain, the 
complex by the simple. This alone is pro- 
ceeding upon the true principles of science : 
the rest is pedantry and petit-maitreship. 
Our philosophical writer distinguished all 
•words into names of things^ and directions 
added for joining them together, or originally 
into nouns and verbs. It is a pity that he 
has left this matter short, by omitting to de- 
fine the Verb, After enumerating sixteen 
different definitions (all of which he dismisses 
with scorn and contumely) at the end of two 
quarto volumes, he refers the reader for the 
true solution to a third volume, which he did 
not live to finish. This extraordinary man 
was in the habit of tantalizing his guests on a 
Sunday afternoon with sundry abstruse spe- 
culations , and putting them off to the follow- 
ing week for a satisfaction of their doubts; 
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and English scholars carry on the jest, while 
Home Tooke's genuine anatomy of our native 
tongue is laid on the shelf. Can it be that 
our politicians smell a rat in the Member for 
Old Sarum? That our clergy do not relish 
Parson Home ? That the world at large are 
alarmed at acuteness and originality greater 
than their own ? What has all this to do 
with the formation of the English language 
or with the first conditions and oecessary 
foundation of speech itself? Is there nothing 
beyond the reach of prejudice and party- 
spirit ? It seems in this, as in so many other 
instances, as if there was a patent for absur- 
dity in the natural bias of the human mind, 
and that folly ^ould be stereotyped I 
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The sdbyect of the present article is one at 
the ablest and most accomplished men of the 
age, both as a writer, a speaker, and a con- 
▼erser . He is, in fact, master of almost eveij 
known topic, whether of a passing or of a 
more recondite nature. He has lived much 
in society, and is deeply conversant with 
books. He is a man of the world and a scho- 
lar ; but the scholar gives the tone to all his 
other acquirements and pursuits. Sir James 
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is by education and habit, and we were going 
to add, by the original turn of his mind, a 
college-man -, and perhaps he would haye 
passed his time most happily and respectably, 
had he devoted himself entirely to that kind 
of life. The strength of his faculties would 
have been best developed, his ambition would 
have met its proudest reward, in the accumu- 
lation and elaborate display of grave and use- 
ful knowledge. As it is, it may be said, that 
in company he talks well, but too much *, that 
in writing he overlays the original subject and 
spirit of the composition, by an appeal to au- 
thorities and by too formal a method \ that in 
public speaking the logician takes place of the 
orator, and that he feils to give effect to a 
particular point or to urge an immediate ad- 
vantage home upon his adversary from the 
enlarged scope of his mind, and the wide ca- 
reer he takes in the field of argument. 

To consider him in the last point of view, 
first. As a political partisan, he is rather the 
lecturer than the advocate. He is able to in- 
struct and delight an impartial and disinte- 
rested audience by the extent of his informa- 
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Vanta^-groand. nor can he OTerwhelm and 
break down the artificial fences and bulwarks 
of •ophii»trT by the irresistible tide of manly 
euihtm^m. Sir James Alackintosh is an ac- 
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complished debater, rather than a powerhil 
orator : he is distinguished more as a man of 
wonderful and variable talent than as a man 
of commanding intellect. His mode of treat- 
ing a question is critical, and not parliamen- 
tary. It has been formed in the closet and 
the schools, and is hardly fitted for scenes of 
active life, or the collisions of party-spirit. 
Sir James reasons on the square ; while the 
arguments of his opponents arc loaded with 
iron or gold. He makes, indeed, a respect- 
able ally, but not a very formidable opponent. 
He is as likely, however, to prevail on a neu- 
tral, as he is almost certain to be baffled on a 
hotly contested ground. On any question of 
general policy or legislative improvement, the 
Member for Knaresborough is heard with ad- 
vantage, and his speeches are attended with ef- 
fect : and he would have equal weight and in- 
fluence at other times, if it were the object of 
the House to hear reason, as it is his aim to 
speak it. But on subjects of peace or war, of 
political rights or foreign interference, where 
the waves of party run high, and the liberty of 
nations or the fate of mankind hangs trcm- 
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Minf; in the scales^ thoogli he probably displays 
e^qual talont, and does full and heaped justice 
10 the qut^tion (abstractedly speaking, or if 
it 'wrro to bo tried before an impartial as- 
sembh \ yet wo confess we have sekiom heard 
hiiii« on such oocjisions, without pain for the 
rA ont . Ho did not slur his own character and 
pre^ie^nsions^ but ho compromised the argu- 
mont . Ho spoko the truths the W'hole truth, 
4Mti \^Mkin^ ht^t the tmiJi; but the House 
(«f Commons ^wo dare aver \i) is not the place 
w)iort^ tho truths the whole troth, and nothing 
Kut tho truth can bo spoken with safety or 
w iih ^dvantas^^. The jiid<nnent of the House 
is mM a baUn^Ne to weigh scruples and reasons 
t\> the turn ot' a firaction : another element, 
K^94de$ the love of troths enters into the com- 
posskUOia of their decisions, the reaction of 
which must be cUoubted upon and guarded 
^ciousl. It oiur philosti^ical statesman had 
10 vftpea the case before a class of tyros« or a 
cicv^e v^f jctvy-beanls^ ^ho wished to form or 
to >treu^theu their jml^meuts upon fair and 
ratiojual ^tvunvl^ uothii^ oottkl be more sa- 
tisliact9«y» VMW^^ liuiiiuoifts «KNre able or more 
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decisive than the view taken of it by Sir James 
Mackintosh. But the House of Commons, as 
a collective body, have not the docility of 
youth, the calm wisdom of age ; and often 
only want an excuse to do wrong, or to ad- 
here to what they have already determined 
upon ; and Sir James, in detailing the inex-^ 
haustible stores of his memory and reading, in 
unfolding the wide range of his theory and 
practice, in laying down the rules and the 
exeptions, in insisting upon the advantages 
and the objections with equal explicitness, 
would be sure to let something drop that a 
dextrous and watchful adversary would easily 
pick up and turn against him, if this were 
found necessary •, or if with so many pros and 
cons^ doubts and difficulties, dilemmas and 
alternatives thrown into it, the scale, vnth its 
natural bias to interest and power, did not 
already fly up and kick the beam. There 
wanted unity of purpose, impetuosity of feel- 
ing to break through the phalanx of hostile 
and inveterate prejudice arrayed against him. 
He gave a handle to his enemies*, threw stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of his friends. He 
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questions more congenial to his habits of mind, 
and where the success would be more likely to 
be proportioned to his zeal and his exertions. 
There was a greater degree of power, or 
of dashing and splendid effect (we wish we 
could add, an equally humane and liberal 
spirit) in the Lectures on the Law ofNatum 
and Nations^ formerly delivered by Sir 
James (then Mr.) Mackintosh, inLincoln s-Inn 
Hall. He showed greater confidence; was 
more at home there. The effect was more 
electrical and instantaneous, and this elicited 
a prouder display of intellectual riches, and 
a more animated and imposing mode of de- 
livery. He grew wanton with success. Daz- 
zling others by the brilliancy of his acquire- 
ments, dazzled himself by the admiration they 
excited, he lost fear as well as prudence^ 
dared every thing, carried every thing before 
him. The Modern Philosophy, counterscarp, 
outworks, citadel, and all, fell without a blow, 
by "the whiff and wind of his ieM doctrine^'' 
as if it had been a pack of cards. The vol- 
cano of the French Revolution was seen ex- 
piring in its own flames, like a bonfire made 
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fnl dmneras as a golden moantain or a pep- 
fed Ban/ Mr. Mackintosh had something 
of the air, modi of the dexteritr and sdf 
poiMSfioo, of a pcditical and phikwophical 
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juggler ] and an eager and admiring audience 
gaped and greedily swallowed the gilded bait 
of sophistry, prepared for their credulity and 
"wonder. Those of us who attended day after 
day, and were accustomed to have all our 
previous notions confounded and struck out 
of our hands by some metaphysical legerde- 
main, were at last at some loss to know whe- 
ther two and two made fouVy till we had 
heard the lecturer's opinion on that head. 
He might have some mental reservation on 
the subject, some pointed ridicule to pour 
upon the common supposition, some learned 
authority to quote against it. To anticipate 
the line of argument he might pursue, was 
evidently presumptuous and premature. One 
thing only appeared certain, that whatever 
jDpinion he chose to take up, he was able to 
make good either by the foils or the cudgels, 
by gross banter or nice distinctions, by a well- 
timed mixture of paradox and common-place, 
by an appeal to vulgar prejudices or startling 
scepticism. It seemed to be equally liis olh- 
ject, or the tendency of his Discourses, to 
unsettle every principle of reason or of com-r 
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mon sense, and to leave his audience at the 
mercy of the dictum of a lawyer, the nod of 
a minister, or the shout of a mob. To effect 
this purpose, he drew largely on the learning 
of antiquity, on modern literature, on his- 
tory, poetry, and the belles-lettres, on the 
Schoolmen and on writers of novels, French, 
English, and Italian. In mixing up the 
sparkling julep, that by its potent operation 
was to scour away the dregs and feculence 
and peccant humours of the body politic, he 
seemed to stand with his back to the drawers 
in a metaphysical dispensary, and to take out 
of them whatever ingredients suited his pur- 
pose. In this way he had an antidote for 
every error, an answer to every folly. The 
writings of Burke, Hume, Berkeley, Paley, 
Lord Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, Cicero, Aristotle, Tacitus, Livy, Sully, 
Machiavel, Guicciardini, Thuanus, lay open 
beside him, and he could instantly lay his 
hand upon the passage, and quote them 
chapter and verse to the clearing up of all 
difficulties, and the silencing of all oppugners. 
Mr. Mackintoshes Lectures virere after all but 
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a kind of philosophical centos. They were 
profound, brilUant, new to his hearers*, but 
the profundity, the brilliancy, the novelty 
were not his own. He was like Dr. Pangloss 
(not Voltaire's, but Colman s) who speaks 
only in quotations ] and the pith, the marrow 
of Sir James's reasoning and rhetoric at that 
memorable period might be put within in- 
verted commas. It, however, served its 
purpose and the loud echo died away. We 
remember an excellent man and a sound cri- 
tic"^ going to hear one of these elaborate 
effusions -, and on his want of enthusiasm being 
accounted for from its not being one of the 
orator's brilliant days, he replied, "he did 
not think a man of genius could speak for 
two hours without saying something by which 
he would have been electrified." We are 
only sorry, at this distance of time, for one 
thing in these Lectures — ^the tone and spirit 
in which they seemed to have been composed 
and to be delivered. If all that body of opi- 
nions and principles of which the orator read 

* The late Ret. Jdseph Fiwcett, of Wjd^aiiisiow. 
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The iflunediate Qctasiaa of this sudden and 
▼krfent change in Sir Jases's Tiews and opi- 
nioni 'v^'as allriboted to a penooal inierfiiew 
which he had had a litde before his deadi 
with Mr. Borke, at his house at Beaconsfidd. 
In the biter end of the rear 1796. appeared 
the Regicide Peace, fixMu the pen erf* the 
great apostate from liberty and betrajer erf* 
his species into the hands of those who claim- 
ed it as their property by divine right— a 
work imposing, soKd in mairr respects, 
abounding in £u:ts and admiraUe reasoning, 
and in which all flashy ornaments were laid 
aside for a testamentary gravi^, (the elo- 
quence of despair resanbHng the throes and 
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heaving and muttered threats of an earth* 
quake, rather than the loud thunder-bolt)— 
and soon after came out a criticism on it in 
The Monthly Rei^iew^ doing justice to the 
author and the style, and combating the infe- 
rences with force and at much length-, but 
with candour and with respect, amounting to 
deference. It was new to Mr. Burke not to 
be called names by persons of the opposite 
party, it was an additional triumph to him to 
be spoken well of, to be loaded with well- 
earned praise by the author of the yindicice 
Gallicce, It was a testimony from an old, a 
powerful, and an admired antagonist/ He sent 
an invitation to the writer to come and see 
him ; and in the course of three days' ani- 
mated discussion of such subjects, Mr. Mack- 
intosh became a convert not merely to the 
graces and gravity of Mr. Burke's style, but 
to the liberality of his views, and the solidity 

♦ At the time when the p^indicicB Gallicoe first made its 
appearance, as a reply to the Reflections on the French 
Revolution, it was cried np by the partisans of the new 
school, as a work superior in the charms of composition to 
its redoubted rival : in acuteness, depth, and soundness of 
reasoning, of course there was supposed to be no comptiiton. 

3. 
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•of his opinions. — ^The Lincoln's-Inn Lectures 
•were the fruit of this interview : such is the 
influence exercised by men of genius and 
imaginative povf er over those who have no- 
thing to oppose to their unforeseen flashes of 
thought and invention^ but the dry, cold, 
formal deductions of the understanding. Our 
politician had time, during a few years^ of 
absence from his native country, and while 
the din of war and the cries of party-spirit 
'*were lost over a wide and unhearing ocean," 
to recover from his surprise and from a tem- 
porary alienation of mind; and to return in 
:4pirit, and in the mild and mellowed matu- 
rity of age, to the principles and attachments 
-of his early life. 

The appointment of Sir James Mackintosh 
to a Judgeship in India was one, which, how- 
ever flattering to his vanity or favourable to 
his interests, was entirely foreign to his feel- 
ings and habits. It was an honourable exile. 
He was out of his element among black slaves 
and sepoys, and Nabobs and cadets, and wri- 
ters to India. He had no one to exchange 
ideas with. The " unbought grace of life, " 
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the charm of literary conversatiou was gone. 
It was the habit of his mind, his ruling passion 
to enter into the shock and conflict of opinions 
on philosophical, political, and critical ques- 
tions — not to dictate to raw tyros or domi- 
neer over persons in subordinate situations — 
but to obtain the guerdon and the laurels of 
superior sense and information by meeting 
with men of equal standing, to have a fair field 
pitched, to argue, to distinguish, to reply, to 
hunt down the game of intellect with eager- 
ness and skill, to push an advantage, to cover 
a retreat, to give and take a fall — 

'' And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach/' 

It is no wonder that this sort of friendly in- 
tellectual gladiatorship is Sir James's greatest 
pleasure, for it is his peculiar forte. He has 
not many equals, and scarcely any superior 
in it He is too indolent for an author 5 too 
unimpassioned for an orator : but in society 
he is just vain enough to be pleased with im- 
mediate attention, good-humoured enough to 
listen with patience to others, with great cool- 
ness and self-possession, fluent, communica- 
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tive, and with a manner equally free from 
violence and insipidity. Few subjects can be 
started, on which he is not qualified to appear 
to advantage as the gentleman and scholar. If 
there is some tinge of pedantry, it is carried 
off by great affability of address and variety 
of amusing and interesting topics. There is 
scarce an author that he has not read \ a pe- 
riod of history that he is not conversant with 5 
a celebrated name of which he has not a num- 
ber of anecdotes to relate ; an intricate ques- 
tion that he is not prepared to enter upon in 
a popular or scientific manner. If an opinion 
in an abstruse metaphysical author is referred 
to, he is probably able to repeat the passage by 
heart, can tell the side of the page on which 
it is to be met with, can trace it back through 
various descents to Locke, Hobbes, Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury, to a place in some obscure fo- 
lio of the School-dnen or a note in one of the 
commentators on Aristotle or Plato, and thus 
give you in a few moments' space, and without 
any effort or previous notice, a chronological 
table of the progress of the human mind in that 
particular branch of inquiry. There is some- 
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thing, we think, perfectly admirable and de- 
lightful in an exhibition of this kind, and 
-which is equally creditable lo the speaker and 
gratifying to the hearer. But this kind of talent 
was of no use in India : the intellectual wares, 
of which the Chief Judge delighted to make 
a display, were in no request there. He lan- 
guished after the friends and the society he 
had left behind ; and wrote over incessantly 
for books from England. One that was sent 
him at this time was an Essay on the Prin^ 
ciples of Human jiciion; and the way in 
which he spoke of that dry, tough, metaphy- 
sical choke-pear^ showed the dearth of intel- 
lectual intercourse in which he lived, and the 
craving in his mind after those studies which 
had once been his pride, and to which he still 
turned for consolation in his remote solitude. 
— ^Perhaps to another, the novelty of the scene, 
the differences of mind and manners might 
have atoned for a want of social and literary 
agremens : but Sir James is one of those who 
see nature through the spectacles of books. 
He might like to read an account of India; but 
India itself with its burning, shining face would 
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be a mere blank, an endless waste to him. 
To persons of this class of mind things roust 
be translated into words, visible images into 
abstract propositions to meet their refined ap- 
prehensions, and they have no more to say to 
a matter-of-fact staring them in the face 
without a label in its mouth, than they would 
to a hippopotamus ! — ^We may add, before we 
quit this point, that we cannot conceive of 
any two persons more different in colloquial 
talents, in which they both excel, than Sir 
James Mackintosh and Mr. Coleridge. They 
have nearly an equal range of reading and of 
topics of conversation : but in the mind of the 
one we see nothing hut fixtures /in the other 
every thing is fluid. The ideas of the one are 
as formal and tangible, as those of the other 
are shadowy and evanescent. Sir James Mack- 
intosh walks over the ground, Mr. Coleridge 
is always flying off* from it. The first knows 
all that has been said upon a subject*, the last 
has something to say that was never said be- 
fore. If the one deals too much in learned 
^common-places^ the other teems widi idle 
fancies. The one has a good deal of the 
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caput mortuum of genius, the other is all 
volatile salt. The conversation of Sir James 
Mackintosh has the effect of reading a well- 
written book, that of his friend is like hearing 
a bewildered dream. The one is an Ency- 
clopedia of knowledge, the other is a succes- 
sion of Sjrbilline Leasees ! 

As an author, Sir James Mackintosh may 
claim the foremost rank among those who 
pride themselves on artificial ornaments and 
acquired learning, or who write what may be 
termed a composite style. His p^indicice 
GalliccB is a work of great labour, great in- 
genuity, great brilliancy, and great vigour. It 
is a little too antithetical in the structure of 
its periods, too dogmatical in the announce- 
ment of its opinions. Sir James has, we be- 
lieve, rejected something oOhe false brilliant 
of the one, as he has retracted some of the 
abrupt extravagance of the other. We ap- 
prehend, however, that our author is not one 
of those who draw from their own resources 
and accumulated feelings, or who improve 
with age. He belongs to a class (common in 
Scotland and elsewhere) who get up school- 
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a nice criticism, and ive cannot speak to its 
truth : but if the fact be so, we think we can 
account for it from the texture and obvious 
process of the author's mind. All his ideas 
may be said to be given preconceptions. They 
do not arise, as it were, out of the subject, or 
out of one another at the moment, and there- 
fore do not flow naturally and gracefully from 
one another. They have been laid down be- 
forehand in a sort of formal division or frame- 
work of the understanding; and the con- 
nexion between the premises and the conclu- 
sion, between one branch of a subject and 
another, is made out in a bungling and unsa- 
tisfactory manner. There is no principle of 
fusion in the work : he strikes after the iron 
is cold, and there is a want of malleability in 
the style. Sir James is at present said to be 
engaged in writing a History of England 
after the downfall of the house of Stuart, 
May it be worthy of the talents of the author, 
and of the principles of the period it is in- 
tended to illustrate i 
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MR. MALTHl'S 



Mb. Malthcs may be considered as one of 
diose rare and fortonate writers who have 
attained a scientific repatation in questions 
of moral and political philosophy. His name 
nndoobtedly stands tcij high in the present 
age, and will in all jn-obability go down to 
jioiterity with more or less of renown or 
gUoqigr. It was said by a person well qaa- 
to jndge both from strength and candon 
dnt *^ it would lake a thousand yiears 
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at least to answer his work on Population." 
He has certainly thrown a new light on that 
question, and changed the aspect of political 
economy in a decided and material point of 
view — ^whether he has not also endeavoured 
to spread a gloom over the hopes and more 
sanguine speculations of man, and to cast a 
slur upon the face of nature, is another ques- 
tion. There is this to be said for Mr. Mai- 
thus, that in speaking of him, one knows what 
one is talking about. He is something beyond 
a mere name-— one has not to beat the bush 
about his tsilents, his attainments, his vast re- 
putation, and leave oif without knoydng what 
it all amounts to-— he is not one of those great 
men, who set themselves off and strut and fret 
an hour upon the stage, during a dayndream 
of popularity, with the ornaments and jewels 
borrowed from the common stock, to which 
nothing but their vanity and presumption 
gives them the least individual claim— be has 
dug into the mine of truth, and brought up 
ore mixed with dross ! In weighing his m^ 
ritswe come at once to the question of what 
he has done or failed to do. It is a specific 
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claim that he sets up. When we speak of 
Mr. Malthas, we meao the Essay on Popu- 
lation ; and when we mention the Essay on 
Population, we mean a distinct leading pro- 
position, that stands out intelligibly from all 
trashy pretence, and is a ground on which to 
fix the levers that may move the world, back- 
wards or forwards. He has not left opinion 
where he found it ; he has advanced or given 
it a wrong bias, or thrown a stumbling-block 
in its way. In a word, his name is not stuck, 
like so many others, in the firmament of repu- 
tation, nobody knows why, inscribed in great 
letters, and with a transparency of Talekts, Ge- 
mus, Leari^ing, blazing round it-^it is tanta- 
mount to an idea, it is identified with a prin^ 
ciple, it means that the population cannot 
go on perpetually increasing without press- 
ing on the limits of the means of subsistence, 
and that a check of some kind or other must, 
sooner or later, be opposed to it. This is the 
essence of the doctrine which Mr. Malthus has 
been the first to bring into general notice, 
and, as we think, to establish beyond the fear 
of contradiction. Admitting then as we do 
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the prominence and the value of his claims to 
public attention, it yet remains a question, 
how far those claims are (as to the talent dis- 
played in them) strictly original ; how far (as 
to the logical accuracy with which he has 
treated the subject) he has introduced foreign 
and doubtful matter into it ; and how far (as 
to the spirit in which he has conducted his 
inquiries, and applied a general principle to 
particular objects) he has only drawn fair and 
inevitable conclusions from it, or endeavoured 
to tamper with and wrest it to sinister and 
servile purposes. A writer who shrinks from 
following up a well-founded principle into its 
untoward consequences from timidity or false 
delicacy, is not worthy of the name of a phi- 
losopher : a writer who assumes the garb of 
candour and an inflexible love of truth to 
garble and pervert it, to crouch to power and 
pander to prejudice, deserves a worse title 
than that of a sophist ! 

Mr. Malthus's first octavo volume on this 
subject (published in the year 1798) was in- 
tended as an answer to Mr. Godwin's En- 
cfuiry concerning Political Justice. It was. 
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ofthe philanthropist and ihepbilosopber : the 
hopes and the imaginations of specnJative 
men coold not bat rush forward into this 
ideal world as info a vacuum of "[ood: and 
from ** the mighty stream of tendency" (as 
Mr. AVordsworth in the cant of the day caDs 
it,) there was danger that the proud monn- 
ments of time-haljowed institutions, that the 
strong-holds of power and corruption, that 
** the Corinthian capitals of polished society," 
with the base and pediments, might be over- 
thrown and swept away as by a hurricane. 
There were not wanting persons whose igno- 
rance, whose fears, whose pride, or whose 
prejudices contemplated such an alternaliye 
with horror; and who would naturally feel 
no small obligation to the man who should 
relieve their apprehensions from the stunning 
roar of this mighty change of opinion Ihat 
thundered at a distance, and should be able, 
by some logical apparatus or unexpected turn 
of the argument, to prevent the vessel of the 
state from being hurried forward with the pro- 
gress of improvement, and dashed in pieces 
down the tremendous precipice of human 
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perfectibility. Then comes Mr. Malthus for- 
ward with the geometrical and arithmetical 
ratios in his hands, and holds them out to his 
affrighted contemporaries as the only means 
of salvation. " For (so argued the author of 
the Essay) let the principles of Mr. God- 
win's Enquiry and of other similar works be 
carried literally and completely into effect ^ 
let every corruption and abuse of power be 
entirely got rid of 5 let virtue, knowledge, and 
civilization be advanced to the greatest height 
that these visionary reformers would suppose \ 
let the passions and appetites be subjected to 
the utmost control of reason and influence of 
public opinion : gi'ant them, in a word, all 
that they ask, and the more completely their 
views are realized, the sooner will they be 
overthrown again, and the more inevitable 
and fatal will be the catastrophe. For the 
principle of population will still prevail, and 
from the comfort, ease, and plenty that will 
abound, will receive an increasing force and 
impetus; the number of mouths to be fed will 
have no limit, but the food that is to supply 
them cannot keep pace with the demand for 
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kaif ^ T^Jecc^. war. acd bkip<xiih€d will be 
tk^ itkhiiiiAe coioskeqaeace^ uul £roai the pm- 
fU#J^ of hafrpinei*. peace* rdSnement, uid 
social advantage, we shall be hailed ooee 
mor^ into a profoander abrss of misefj. want, 
and barbariMii thao erer, br the sole opera- 
tion of the principle of population !^ — Such is 
a brief abstract of the argament of the Essaj. 
Can any thinf; be les6 conclosiTe, a more com- 
pUde fallacy and peUtio principii ? Mr. Mai- 
tbiH concludes, he assumes a state of perfec- 
tibility, such a^ his opponents imagined, in 
which the general good is to obtain the entire 
mastery of individual interests, and reason 
of gross appetites and passions : and then he 
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argues that such a perfect structure of society 
will fall by its own weight, or rather be un- 
dermined by the principle of population, be- 
cause in the highest possible state of the sub- 
jugation of the passions to reason, they will 
be absolutely lawless and unchecked, and 
because as men become enlightened, quick- 
sighted and public-spirited, they will show 
themselves utterly blind to the consequences 
of their actions, utterly indifferent to their 
own well-being and that of all succeeding 
generations, whose fate is placed in their 
hands. This we conceive to be the boldest 
paralogism that ever was offered to the world, 
or palmed upon willing credulity. Against 
whatever other scheme of reform this objec- 
tion might be valid, the one it was brought 
expressly to overturn was impregnable against 
it, invulnerable to its slightest graze. Say that 
the Utopian reasoners are visionaries, un- 
founded ; that the state of virtue and know- 
ledge they suppose, in which reason shall have 
become all-in-all, can never take place, that it 
is inconsistent with the nature of man and 
with all experience, well and good — ^but to 
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say that society will have attained this high 
and '* palmy state," that reason will have be- 
come the master-key to all our motives, and 
that v^hen arrived at its greatest power it will 
cease to act at all, but will fall down dead, 
inert, and senseless before the principle of po- 
pulation, is an opinion which one would think 
few people would choose to advance or assent 
to, without strong inducements for maintain- 
ing or believing it. 

The fact, however, is, that Mr. Malthus 
found this argument fenlire (the principle and 
the application of it) in an obscure and almost 
forgotten work published about the middle of 
the last century, entitled Various Prospects 
of Mankind^ Nature^ and Prondencey by a 
Scotch gentleman of the name of Wallace. 
The chapter in this work on the Principle of 
Population, considered as a bar to all ultimate 
views of human improvement, was probably 
written to amuse an idle hour, or read as a 
paper to exercise the wits of some literary 
society in the Northern capital, and no farther 
responsibility or importance annexed to it. 
Mr. Malthus, by adopting and setting his name 
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to it, has given it sufficient currency and ef- 
fect. It sometimes happens that one writer 
is the first to discover a certain principle or 
lay down a given observation, and that another 
makes an application of, or draws a remote or 
an immediate inference from it, totally un- 
foreseen by the first, and from which, in all 
probability, he might have widely dissented. 
But this is not so in the present instance. 
Mr. Malthus has borrowed (perhaps without 
consciousness, at any rate without acknow- 
ledgment) both the preliminary statement, 
that the increase in the supply of food *'from 
a limited earth and a limited fertility" must 
have an end, while the tendency to increase 
in the principle of population has none, with- 
out some external and forcible restraint on it, 
and the subsequent use made of this statement 
as an insuperable bar to all schemes of Utopian 
or progressive improvement — both these he 
has borrowed (whole) from Wallace, with all 
their imperfections on their heads, and has 
added more and greater ones to them out of 
his own store. In order to produce some- 
thing of a startling and dramatic effect, he has 
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Strained a point or two. In order to quell 
and frighten away the bugbear of Modern Phi- 
Josophy, he was obliged to make a sort of 
monster of the principle of population, which 
-was brought into the field against it, and which 
was to swallow it up quick. No half-measures, 
no middle course of reasoning would do. 
With a view to meet the highest possible 
power of reason in the new order of things, 
Mr. Malthus saw the necessity of giving the 
greatest possible physical weight to the anta- 
gonist principle, and he accordingly lays it 
down that its operation is mechanical and ir- 
resistible. He premises these two propositions 
as the basis of all his reasoning, i . That food 
is necessary to man; 2. That the desire to 
propagate the species is an equally indis- 
pensable law of our existence: — ^thus making 
it appear that these two wants or impulses are 
equal and coordinate principles of action. If 
this double statement had been true, thewhole 
scope and structure of his reasoning (as hos- 
tile to human hopes and sanguine speculations) 
would have been irrefragable; but as it is 
not true, the whole (in that view) falls to the 
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ground. According to Mr. Malthus's octavo 
edition, the sexual passion is as necessary to 
be gratified as the appetite of hnnger, and a 
man can no more exist without propagating 
his species than he can live without eating. 
Were it so, neither of these passions would 
admit of any excuses, any delay, any re- 
«ti*aint from reason or foresight; and the only 
checks to the principle of population must be 
vice and misery. The argument would be 
triilmphant and complete. But there is no 
analogy, no parity in the two cases, such as 
our author here assumes. No man can live for 
any length of time without food-, many per- 
sons live all their lives without gratifying the 
other sense. The longer the craving after food 
is unsatisfied, the more violent, imperious, 
and uncontrollable the desire becomes •, 
whereas the longer the gratification of the 
sexual passion is resisted, the greater force 
does habit and resolution acquire over it; and 
generally speaking, it is a well-known fact, 
attested by all observatiop and history, that 
this latter passidn is subject more or less to 
cbptrbrffom personil feelings and character, 



Auk dne5 ant ipp«>ar firQin tke E^bslv. TKe 
EiKay ihow<» mat popalatioa b act 2e^ kad 
b#i«^ 'iOfiiednii» taken for fflranrpd'/ an abstract 
and anqnalified ^ood : bat it ted manT per- 
jfiMu to ^appose that k was an ab:»tract and 
vn^oali&ed e^il. to he checked only fay Tice 
^mA Ht»eiy. ami prodncis^. according to its 
^nMnra^ement. a ^eater qoantitT of mice and 
ncierT ; and th» error &e author has not been 
at safficrent pains to do away. Another thing, 
in which )ir. Malthos attempted to clench 
Wallace s argument^ was in giving to the dis- 
proportiofiate power of increase in the prin- 
ciple of population and the sapphr of food 
a mathematical form, or reducing it to the 
arithmetical and geometrical ratios, in which 
we believe Mr. Malthas is now generally ad* 
mitted, even by his friends and admirers, to 
have been wrong. There is evidently no inhe- 
rent difference in the principle of increase in 
food or population ^ since a grain of corn, for 
example, will propagate and multiply itself 
mach faster even than the human species. A 
bushel offbeat will sow a field; that field 
will furnish seed for twenty others. So that 
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the limit to the means of subsistence is only 
the want of room to raise it in, or, as "Wallace 
expresses it, "a limited fertility and a limited 
earth." Up to the point where the earth or 
any given country is fully occupied or culti-" 
vated, the means of subsistence naturally in- 
crease in a geometrical ratio, and will more 
than keep pace with the natural and unre- 
strained progress of population; and beyond 
that point, they do not go on increasing even 
in Mr. Malthus's arithmetical ratio, but are 
stationary or nearly so. So far, then, is this 
proportion from being universally and mathe- 
matically true, that in no part of the world or 
state of society does it hold good. But our 
theorist, by laying down.this double ratio as a 
law of nature, gains this advantage, that at aJJ 
times it seems as if, whether in new pr o^ld- 
peopled countries, in fertile or barren sQils, 
the population was pressing hard on the means 
of subsistence-, and again, it seems as if the 
evil increased with the progress of improve- 
ment and civilization •, for if you cast your eye 
at the scale which is supposed to be calculated 
upon true and infallible data^ you find that 
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earth. AVithin those boands, the rest is re- 
gulated by the laws of man. The division 
of the produce of the soil, the price of labour, 
the relief atforded to the poor, are matters of 
human arrangement: while any charitable 
hand can extend relief, it is a proof that the 
means of subsistence are not exhausted in 
themselves, that ^^the tables are not full!" 
Mr. Malthus says that the laws of nature, 
which are the laws of God, have rendered 
that relief physically impossible ; and yet he 
would abrogate the poor-laws by an act of 
the legislature, in order to take away that 
impossible relief, which the laws of God 
deny, and which the laws of man actuaUj 
afford. We cannot think that this view of 
his subject, which is prominent and dwelt 
on at great length and with much pertinacity, 
is dictated cither by rigid logic or melting 
charity ! A labouring man is not allowed to 
knock down a hare or a partridge that s^poils 
his garden : a country-squire keeps a pack 
of hounds : a lady of quality rides out with 
a footman behind her, on two sleek, well- 
fed horses. We have not a word to say 
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against all this as exemplifying the spirit of 
the English Constitution, as a part of the law 
of the land, or as an artful distribution of 
light and shade in the social picture^ but if 
any one insists at the same time that "the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of God, 
have doomed the poor and their families to 
starve," because the principle of population 
has encroached upon and swallowed up the 
means of subsistence, so that not a mouthful 
of food is left hjf the grinding law of neces- 
sity for the poor, we beg leave to deny both 
fact and inference — and we put it to Mr. Mal- 
thus whether we are not, in strictness, justi- 
fied in doing so ? 

We have, perhaps, said enough to explain 
our feeling on the subject of Mr. Malthus's 
merits and defects. We think he had the 
opportunity and the means in his hands of 
producing a great work on the principle of 
population-, but we believe he has let it slip 
from his having an eye to other things besides 
that broad and unexplored question. He 
wished not merely to advance to the discovery 
of certain great and valuable truths, but at 
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the ^me time to OTerthrow certain ooiashioa' 
able paradoxes br exa^j^erated statements — 
to carrj faToor with existing prejadices and 
interests br garbled representations. He has. 
in a word, as it appears to us on a candid 
retrospect and withoat any feelings of contro- 
Tersial asperitr rankling in onr minds, sunk 
the philosopher and the friend of his species 
(a character to which he mi<:ht have aspired) 
in the sophist and party-writer. The period 
at which Mr. Malthns came forward teemed 
with answers to Modem Philosophy, with 
antidotes to liberty and hamanitv. with abu- 
sive Histories of the Greek and Roman repub- 
lics, with fulsome panegyrics on the Roman 
Emperors (at the very time when we were 
reviling Bonaparte for his strides to universal 
empire) with the slime and offal of desperate 
servility — and we cannot but consider the 
Essay as one of the poisonous ingredients 
ihrown into the cauldron of Legitimacy "to 
n:ake it thick and slab." Our author has, 
ndced, so far done service to the cause of 
truth, that he has counteracted many capital 
errors formerly prevailing as to the nniversal 
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and indiscriminate encouragement of popula- 
tion under all circumstances; but he has coun- 
tenanced opposite errors, which if adopted 
in theory and practice would be even more 
mischievous, and has left it to future philo- 
sophers to follow up the principle, that some 
check must be provided for the unrestrained 
progress of population, into a set of wiser 
and more humane consequences. Mr. God- 
win has lately attempted an answer to the 
Essay (thus giving Mr. Malthus a Roland for 
his Olwer}, but we think he has judged ill 
in endeavouring to invalidate the principle, 
instead of confining himself to point out the 
misapplication of it* There is one argument 
introduced in this Reply, which will, perhaps, 
amuse the reader as a sort of metaphysical 
puzzle« 

'^ It has sometimes occurred tome whether 
Mr. Malthus did not catch the first hint of his 
geometrical ratio from a curious passage of 
Judge Blackstone, on consanguinity, which is 
as follows : — 

^' The doctrine of lineal consanguinity is 
sujQBiciently {dain and obvious; but it is at the 

VOL. II. 5 
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the human species is hastening fast to extinc- 
tion, than to the purpose for which Mr. Malthus 
has employed it. An ingenious sophism might 
be raised upon it, to show that the race of man- 
kind will ultimately terminate in unity. Mr. 
Malthus, indeed, should have reflected, that it 
is much more certain that every man has had 
ancestors than that he will have posterity, and 
that it is still more doubtful, whether he will 
have posterity to twenty or to an indefinite 
number of generations." — Enquiry concern- 
ing Population, p. loo. 

Mr. Mallhus's style is correct and elegant ; 
his tone of controversy mild and gentlemanly, 
and the care with which he has brought his facts 
and documents together, deserves the highest 
praise. He has lately quitted his favourite 
subject of population, and broken a lance with 
Mr. Ricardo on the question of rent and value. 
The partisans of Mr. Ricardo, who are also the 
. admirers of Mr. Malth^s, say that the usual 
-sagacity of the latter has here failed him, and 
that he has shown himself to be a very illogical 
writer. To have said this of him formerly on 
another ground, w^ a0couQted a heresy and a 
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piece of presumption not easily to be forgiven. 
Indeed Mr. Malthus has always been a sort of 
" darling in the public eye/' whom it was 
unsafe to meddle with. He has contrived to 
make himself as many friends by his attacks 
on the schemes of Human Perfectibility and 
on the Poor-Laws^ as Mandeville formerly 
procured enemies by his attacks on Human 
Perfections and on Charity - Schools \ and 
among other instances (hat we might mention, 
jP/wgPulteney, the celebrated miser, of whom 
Mr. Burke said on his having a large estate left 
him, " that now it was to be hoped he would 
set up a pocket-handkerchief^^ was so ena- 
moured with the saving schemes and humane 
economy of the Essay, that he desired a friend 
to find out the author and offer him a church- 
liviug ! This liberal intention was ( by design 
or accident) unhappily frustrated. 
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Mr. Gifford was originally bred to some 
handicraft: he afterwards contrived to learn 
Latin, and" was for some time an usher in a 
school, till he became a tutor in Jf nobleman's 
family. The low-bred, self-taught man, the 
pedant, and the dependant on the great, con- 
tribute to form the Editor of the Quaii^erlf 
Reviews He is admirably qualified for this 
situation, which he has held for some years, 
by a happy combination of defects, natural 
and acquired; and in the event of his death, 
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it will be difficult to prjOviide. him a suitable 
successor. . 

Mr. Gifibrdbas no pretensions to bethought 
a man of genius, o£ taste, or even; of general 
knowledge. He merely understands the mer 
chanicaL and instrumental part of learning. 
He is a critic of the last age, when the differ- 
ent editions of an author, or the dates of his 
several performances were all that occupied 
the inquiries of a profound scholar, and the 
spirit of the writer or the beauties of his style 
were left to shift for themselves, or exercise 
the fancy o£ the light and superficial reader. 
In studying an old author, he has no notion 
of any thing beyond adjusting a point, pro- 
posing a different reading, or correcting, by 
the collation of various copies, an error of the 
press. In appreciating a modern one, if it i» 
an enemy, the first thing he thinks of is to 
charge him with bad grammar — ^he scans his 
sentences instead of weighing his sense •, or if 
it is a friend, the highest compliment he con- 
ceives it possible to pay him is, that his 
thoughts and expressions are moulded on 
some hackneyed model . His standard of ideal 
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perfection is what he himself now is, a person 
of mediocre literary attainments : his utmost 
contempt is shown by reducing any one to 
what he himself once was, a person without 
the ordinary advantages of education and 
learning. It is accordingly assumed, with 
much complacency, in his critical pages, that 
Tory writers are classical and courtly as a 
matter of course ; as it i& a standing jest and 
evident truism, that Whigs and Reformers 
must be persons of low birth and breeding — 
imputations from one of which he himself has 
narrowly escaped, and both of which he holds 
in suitable abhorrence. He stands over a 
contemporary performance with all the self- 
conceit and self-importance of a country 
schoolmaster, tries it by technical rules, af- 
fects not to understand the meaning, exa- 
mines the hand-writing, the spelling, shrugs 
up his shoulders and chuckles over a slip of 
the pen, and keeps a sharp look out for a 
false concord and — a flogging. There is no- 
thing liberal, nothing humane in his style 
of judging : it is altogether petty, captious, 
and literal. The Editor's political subser* 
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viency adds the last finishing to his ridiculous 
pedantry and vanity. He has all his lile been 
a follower in the train of wealth and power — 
strives to back his pretensions on Parnassus by 
a place at court, and to gild his reputation as 
a man of letters by the smile of greatness. He 
thinks his works are stamped with additional 
value by having his name in the Red-Book. 
He looks up to the distinctions of rank and 
station as he does to those of learning, with 
the gross and overweening adulation of his 
early origin. All his notions are low, upstart, 
servile. He thinks it the highest honour to 
a poet to be patronised by a peer or by some 
dowager of quality. He is prouder of a court 
livery than of a laurel-wreath , and is only sure 
of having established his claims to respecta- 
bility by having sacrificed those of indepen- 
dence. He is a retainer to the Muses ; a door- 
keeper to learning •, a lacquey in the state. 
He believes that modern literature should 
wear the fetters of classical antiquity 5 that 
truth is to be weighed in the scales of opinion 
and prejudice •, that power is equivalent to 
right ', that genius is dependent on rules *, that 
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ttftc and reGnement of language consist in 
ivord-caiching. Many persons suppose that 
Mr. GiOTord knows belter than he pretends ^ 
and that he is shrewd, artful, and designing. 
But perhaps it may be nearer the mark to sup- 
pose that his dulness is guarantee for his sin- 
cerity ; or tliat before he is the tool of the 
profligacy of others, he is the dupe of his own 
jaundiced feelings, and narrow, hoodwinked 
perceptions. 

*' Destroj bis fib or copbistrj : in TaiQ'- 
Tbe creatoress at his diitj woik again !^ 

But this is less from choice or perversity, than 
l)ecause he cannot help it and can do nothing 
else. He damns a beautiful expression less 
out of spite than because he really docs not 
understand it : any novelty of thought or sen- 
timent gives him a shock from which he can- 
not recover for some time, and he naturally 
takes his revenge for the alarm and uneasiness 
occasioned him, without referring to venal 
or party motives. He garbles an author s 
meaning, not so much wilfully, as because it 
^AiVtiu to him to enlarge his microscopic 
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view to take in the context, when a paiticular 
sentence or passage* has struck him as quaint 
and out of the way: he fly;-bloW6 an .author s 
style, and pidsA out detached words and 
phrases' for cynical* pepnobation^. simply be* 
cause he feels himaeff at home, or takes a pride 
and pleasure in this sort of petty warfare. 
He is tetchy and impatient of contradiction -, 
sore with wounded pride ; angry at obviouft< 
faults, more angry at unforeseen beauties. 
He has the chalk-stones in his understanding, 
and from being used to long confinement, 
cannot bear the slightest jostling or irregu- 
larity of motion. He may call out with the 
fellow in the Tempest — "I am not Stephano, 
but a cramp!" He would go back to the 
standard of opinions, style, the faded orna- 
ments, and insipid formalities that came into 
fashion about forty years ago. Flashes of 
thought, flights of fancy, idiomatic expres- 
sions, he sets down among the signs of the 
times — ^the extraordinary occurrences of the 
age we live in. They are marks of a restless 
and revolutionary spirit : they disturb his 
composure of mind^ and threaten (by impli- 
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luifr kasp op wick the wthriB^ eceentric nin^ 
cum. the ra^pkL pevfaap^ effisMaj^^HC eamftt- 
nniinn!^ €f oKKtiani toruftiPiu B? ha» ^n^ 

that ntkeva ^ail re»am sft. The hanardmir 
a porafldT b Hte lettinf^ edF a fialsai eioae (•• 
hi» ear: he i» alamiied and odeaded. The 
wm^ an <»lliptii!al mode o£ e^reaiiHii sach 
a^he did iw>t t»e to find in Goides to the 
Er.gtMh Ton^e; jar» hisL like conmig :MHk- 
(\(^tf to a *tep in a flight o€ stair* that Toa 
irerft not aware of. He pisbes xuA ps/iaws 
at all tk«i. exercises a sort of interjectioiiai 
criticiwi on what excites his spleen, his envy. 
or his wonder, and horis his meagre anathe- 
»ias ear caiAedrd at all those writers who 
are indifferent alike to bis precepts and hi» 
example! 

Mr. Gifford, in short, is possessed of that 
sort of learning which is likely to resolt from 
an orer -anxious desire to supply the want of 
the first rudiments of edocation -, that sort o( 
Wit, which is the ofispring of iU-hnmoar or 
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bodily pain •, that sort of sense, which arises 
from a spirit of contradiction and a disposi- 
tion to cavil at and dispute the opinions of 
others \ and that sort of reputation, which is 
the consequence of bowing to established 
authority and ministerial influence. He de- 
dicates to some great man, and receives his 
compliments in return. He appeals to some 
great name, and the Under-graduates of the 
two Universities look up to him as an oracle 
of wisdom. He throws the weight of his 
verbal criticism and puny discoveries in black- 
letter reading into the gap, that is supposed 
to be making in the Constitution by Whigs 
and Radicals, whom he qualifies without 
mercy as dunces and miscreants; and so en- 
titles himself to the protection of Church and 
State. The character of his mind is an utter 
want of independence and magnanimity in 
all that he attempts. He cannot go alone, he 
must have crutcties, a go-cart and trammels, 
or he is timid, fretful, and helpless as a 
child. He cannot conceive of any thing dif- 
ferent from what he finds it, and hates those 
who pr^tei^d to a grpat^r reach ojf intellect or 
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^c ^rvi \ii*3:-^^ *L5iv^ z»ir*:»ur Vm is^t s0£!l 

:.>^»?: •-'. vrx.i v'-ttTiri — -x txt iic:: -"i* sx-ex- 
ar'j'^T 5t* r. •»!:* -nUDc:i- X in* ^im^iTL^au: sc libe 

vacf ;» ;a/>:;:^ friai, — >i«ir por^jLi. "ii-r oust:- li* 
pr;ar^-: t, «u^ irstgisrt r^ri^ *Ju.^ ir.:3rk. tec l«c 
fx£» nait: <A oppror^oam Kt cjmo ^ — k va» 

%AOttid a.^re to ^K^i»SkCft^ UL$te. fsziMy — it 
«ra» tkturAin^ down the hkmers whi^LQ c-n^t 
t/^ %^^r:;»Ur the bi;;her aikd the lower classes, 
the loyal and the dislojal — the panfhrzse ci 
the Oonr of Dante was therefore to peribm 
i|tiaranUne, it wa* to seem not ret reeoTered 
from ttie gaol infection, there was to be a taint 
upitn ilf y^% there was none in it — and all this 
was p^rrformed by a single slip of Mr. Gif- 
ford's pen ! We woidd willingly believe (if 
we could) thai in this case there was as mnch 
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weakness and prejudice as there "was malice 
and cunning. — Again, we do not think it pos- 
sible that under any circurastances the writer 
of the Verses to Anna could enter into the 
spirit or delicacy of Mr. Keats's poetry. The 
fate of the latter somewhat resembled that of 

— ''a bud bit by an envious worm, 
Ere it could spread its sweet leayes to the air. 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun." 

Mr. Keats's ostensible crime was that he had 
been praised in the Examiner Newspaper : 
a greater and more unpardonable offenCe pro- 
bably was, that he was a true poet, with all 
the errors and beauties of youthful genius to 
answer for. Mr. GifTord was as insensible to 
the one as he was inexorable to the other. 
Let the reader judge from the two subjoined 
specimens how far the one writer could ever, 
without a presumption equalled only by a 
want of self-knowledge, set himself in judg- 
ment on the other. 

"• Out went the taper as she huiried iu; 
Its little smoke in pallid moonshine died : 
She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air and visions wide : 

5. 
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Afvw kb Irtart trrivcs : her respcn doae. 
Of aG iu wfatlied p^rari* Ikt hair slie frees 
UaidU^)* ker wanucd {^rwcls o?:e bT one ^ 
l>M»nu her fnpraMl hfMactj br d iycij ^ 
Hi!T rkh aUffe creeps nuflaafs to her kaees: 
tUf'hUhlm, like a mcfouid ia sra-veed. 




la iancy, fair St. A^tm in bcr bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is fled. 

" Soon trembling in her sod and chillj nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, pcrplcxM she lay, 
Until the poppied; warmth of. sleep oppross^^d. 
Her soothed limbs, andsonl fatigncd away- 
Flown, like a thought, undl the morrow-day : 
Blissfully havenM both from joy and pain ^ 
ClaspM like a missal where swart Paynims pray j 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 
A$ though a rose should shut and be a bnd again.*' 

Eve of St. Agues. 

With the rich beauties and the dim obscuri- 
ties of lines like these, let u» contrast the 
Verses addressed To a Tuft ofearlf Violets 
by the fastidious author of the Baviad and 
Maeviad. — 

'^ Swe^t flowers I that from your humbk beds 
Thus prematurely dare to rise. 
And trust your unprotected heads 
To cold Aquarius^ watery skies. 

*' Retire, retire ! lliese tepid airs 
Are noC the genial brood of May; 
I'hal sun witli light malignant glares. 
And flatters only to betray. 

** Stem WinterV reign ia not yet past**- 
Lo! while your buds prepare to blow,. 
On icy pinions comes the blast. 
And nips ^our root, and lays you low. 
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" Alas, for sacfa 

But J will Bbiekl tod ; and cnpply 
A kindlier toil on in-liicb to Uoom, 
A nobler bed «i vbicb to die. 



" Come tbc n * ere Tet tbe mosniac lar 
Has dmnk tbe dew that {jeans ycvnr 
And drawn toot balmiest sweets awar : 
O Goase and ^ace mj Anna's breast. 

" Te droop, fond flowers! But did jc know 
What worthy what goodness there residej 
Toor caps with JiTeliest tints would ^ow ; 
And spiead their leares with oonscions pride. 

"For there has liberal Katore joined 
Her ridies 10 tbe stores of Ait, 
And added to tbe Tigoioos mind 
Tbe soft, the sympathising heart. 

"Come, then— ere jet the morning raj 

Has drank the dew that gems joor crest. 
And drawn joar balmiest sweets awaj ; 
O come and grace mj Annans breast. 

'< O ! I should think^ihittjragranl bed 
Might I but hope mthjou to share — * 
Tears of anxietj repaid 
Bj one short hoar of transport there. 

'' More blest than me, thus shall je lire 
Tour little daj; and when jc die. 
Sweet flowers ! the grateful Muse shall give 
A Terse \ the sorrowing maid, a sigb. 

* What an awkward bcd-fidlow for a tuft of violets ! 
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''While I alas! no distant date', 

Mix with the dust from whence I came, 
Without a friend to weep my fate, 
Without a stone to tell my name." 

We subjoin one more specimen of these 

''wild strains"* said to be '' Written two 

years after the preceding.'' Ecce iterum 

» 

Crispinus. 

" I wish I was where Anna lies ; 
For I am sick of lingering here, 
And every hour Affection cries. 
Go, and partake her humble bier^ 

''I wish I could! for when she died 
I lost my all ; and life has proved 
Since that sad hour a dreary void, 
A waste unlovely and nnlov'd. 

"But who, when I am tum'd to clay. 
Shall duly to her grave repair, 
And pluck ihe ragged moss away. 
And weeds that have '' no business there 7^*^ 



** How oft, Dart ! what time \ke faithful pair 
Walk'd forth, the fragrant hour of eve to share, 
On thy romantic banks, have my witd strains 
( Not yet forgot amidst my native plains) 
While thou hast sweetly gurgled down the vale. 
Filled up the pause of love's delightful tale f 
While, ever as she read, the conscious maid. 
By fa altering voice and downcast looks bctrayM, 
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f«««b dUx >nfc» /<. XvJbfc faA ! KJ b'sBpir i^VTft 
Kv liic»r«s ft«d fctfdU i1i^nc*4 flKfdiT UtfVB^ v«^ J 

f«t t;u*^. «!«; vW>: CHfT era- \'m»^*v^ t£%ui 

CbiMkC CJMrl/ f^QOfQiM VOM vldl Iripd ait- 

A'^ *ii//^i^ cIm: fesi»vn axvl r^rgit dac heart i 
N/ Jiz/frtt ar'xd Cfrar*^ in natarv^s lanievt^ db«a^ 
AiraL^o«d S^^xt in flumr a featie Lreast.*' 

/^o/. V. iSS 



If anj oo« «lvr bad cocDpo««id lfc«e " wild straiaa," ia 
•* wU\i'\^ all i« plain,*' Hr Gtfbrd wmM hare acsraied tbcm 
t4 U«r<f« cliiof^y ^ f. Downright noiueiue. 9. Dovnri^i 
'^ fiif/^ldUy. 3. Downright doggrd;** and proceeded to ana- 
UHiu**: Otrm xf.fj eof^Vmlly in his waj. A* it if, he is thrilkd 
Y>'nit a very pU^tin;^ bonror at bit fonnnr scenes <if tender' 
ri«*t,artfi *' {ZAip* at tliC rrco!I'fction*'of **wtfle9^>^^tfrii«T 
hs ! jam tati* at ! " Wfaj rack a grub — a butterfly npon 
'* a wbfrl ?" 
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** I DID it;' and would fate allow. 

Should visit still, should still deplore — 
But health and strength have left me now, 
But I, alas ! can weep no more. 

" Take then, sweet maid ! this simple- stimin, 
The last I offer, at thy slirine ;. 
Thy grave must then undeckM remain, 
^ And all thy memory fade with mine. 

** And can thy soft persuasive look, 

That voice that might with music vie, 
Thy air that every gazer took. 
Thy matchless elo<]ucnce of eye*,. 

'' Thy spiiits, frolicsome as good, 
Thy courage by no ills dismayM, 
Thy patience, by no wrongs subdued, 
Thy gay good-humour — can they * * fade ?** 

** Perhaps — but sorrow dims "my eye : 
Cold turf, which I no move must view. 
Dear name, which 1 no more must sigh^ 
A long, a last, a sad adieu I^* 

It may be said in extenuation of the low, 
mechanic vein of these impoverished lines^ 
that they were written at aa early age — they 
were the inspired production of a youthful 
lover ! Mr, Gifford was thirty when he wrote 
them, Mr. Keat9 died when he was scarce 
twenty! Further it may be said, that Mr. 
Gifford hazard<3d his first poetical attempts 



' ntFont'. r ' 'jtmBTR :iafL»fwr 'TaLUsL jmcti x: ~«iiik 
rir lot : . or X .le .ladi* jn jwl imnfaisii bniMiRir 
-vitti fomettiiiiip Befwffjtfh ^m. ant miarauK 
,iip#f5H But 'niir Eukor. 17 -nmiK 01 in± sktnft* 
'inn n^ hoirish, lA^.tfipfaExor ta ibazse^ it arymnHiiiK: 
iHtit-'UUiniuiGUjieiiisiiliKr :n *iit& iiii2]iiAc:aiJDrt» 

ThH Quarterir BevieWj. bieaditi' nbe^ jisikacal 
tiroikf and disnmxcisaiaiiii- at inspcctsai vn- 
ttK»y intesKbiii 6ir die gyiirfafTi'g ot ii&i£ oiBwb 
of EnnSesy i^ fiilcd op witk sceomxts oirtMioks 
of Voyaice^ and Tn^eb Sat xhs Mtns^sbsa^ of 
dui 70Ttaf£fiT branckesw Tbe poetkal depxct- 
9umt i» almoiit 2 sneevre. eaass^sB^ of nere 
fcanjiianr dedsknu and a list of qootztioiisw 
Mr* Crokar is uodastood to coDlribote the 
Sl Sekoa articles and die liberalitr. 31r. 
Cf ffMwiwg the practical good sense, )lr. D*Is- 
raeli the good-nature, Mr. Jacob the modestjr. 
Mr. Soathey the consistency, and the EditCM^ 
hbnseif the diiTalrons spirit and the attacks 
on Ladj Morgan. It is a doable crime, and 
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excites a double portion of spleen in the Edi- 
tor, when female writers are not advocates of 
passive obedience and non-resistance. This 
Journal, then, is a depository for every species 
of political sophistry and personal calumny. 
There is no abuse or corruption that does not 
there find a Jesuitical palliation or a bare-faced 
vindication. There we meet the slime of 
hypocrisy, the varnish of courts, the cant of 
pedantry, the cobwebs of the law, the iron 
hand of power* Its object is as mischievous 
as the means I^ which it is pursued are odi- 
ous. The intention is to poison the sources 
of public opinion and of individual famei — ^to 
pervert literature, from being the natural ally 
of freedom and humanity, into an engine of 
priestcraft and despotism, and to undermine 
the spirit of the English Constitution and the 
independence of the English character; The 
Editor and his friends systematically explode 
every principle of liberty, laugh patriotism 
and public spirit to scorn, resent every pror 
tence to integrity as a piece of singularity or 
insolence, and strike at the root of all free in- 
quiry or discussion, by running down every 






* jS'im 



i^TtUS 2iii Tlk: Kniil*^ SUA X SBC aKKJiff flT 
m#<.r,fc s^r» «±nr-ic art la ^r '^nirp^^M-^r *" 

dUe end. StroD^ IB poiirtKsiEe. I2rfi 
oil irotL, jasboe. 2iui dacsezkcr. T&er 
\h^ pnrileige of cxKzrt-^ODrse^ Trcr keep 
dL( htd^ £uih intli tlie poUic js vh*: ndr 
oppooeau. 5o sUtement in tLe ^uA'ts^r 
HfMew u to be tnuted : there is no &ct tint 
i^ not mi^represeDted in it. no qnotation thil 
i( not ^bled. no chancter that is not shn- 
dered. if it can answer the pmrposes of apntr 
to do so. The weight of power, erf* wealth, of 
rank is thrown into the scale, gi^es its impnlse 
to the machine : and the whole is onder the 
guidance of Mr. Gifford's instinctire genius— 
of the inborn hatred of serrilitr for indepen- 
dence, of dalness Cmt talent, of canning and 
impudence for truth and honesty. It costs 
him no effort to execute his disreputable task 
— in being the tool of a crooked policy, he 
hot labours in his natnral vocation. He 
patches up a rotten system as he would supply 
the chasms in a worm-eaten manuscript, from 
a grovelling incapacity to do any thing better; 
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thinks that if a single iota in the claims of 
prerogative and power were lost, the whole 
fabricof society would fall upon his head and 
crush him ^ and calculates, that his best chance 
for literary reputation is by black-balling one 
half of the competitors as Jacobins and level- 
ers, and securing the suffrages of the other 
half in his favour as a loyal subject and trusty 
partisan ! 

Mr. Gifford, as a satirist, is violent and 
abrupt. He takes obvious or physical defects, 
and dwells upon them wiUi much labour and 
harshness of invective, but with very little wit 
or spirit. He expresses a great deal of ranger 
.and contempt, but you cannot tell very well 
- why- — except that he seems to be sore and out 
of humour. His satire is mere peevishness 
and spleen, or something worse— personal an- 
fipathy and rancour. We are in quite as much 
pain for the writer, as( for the abject of his re- 
sentment. His address to Peter Pindar is 
laughable from its outrageousness. He de- 
nounces him as a wretch hateful to God and 
man, for some of the most harmless and amu- 
sing trifles that ever were written — and the 
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tf s-'j^pr tin inr iii!r:r ^nicn «fw«nrr rf 
niw. ' t* « rrmfiifltnr. Sr. xiiEim » 

<4 ;m ^^ffimr 'if 'sW antliim* Mr. GnErri » e*- 
tirti^ M '•r^fiMfferablf^ ^rwe for tiic pamn he 
iM t;»lc#m m fw«dir tfe Int, ud for aoae 
rtirpr'VV'^tiitf^iiM h-^ k» iiitriiAKi»d into k. He 
Jw4 t^-^tt^ have !tfaf^ tlwr iMeou in wldek. 
fh^iftf^ h^ Imm detectml db« bioodfin of pve- 
ri//rj4 //>mmetiCJton. lie has exposed kis own 



' Mt, ffl^ff f»*# «▼«» witk «w aachor m penooafitj a£ 
•fr»»*. V<i hi* UfM* /■* dkie 5f«>ry of cfce Ape due was gsvcn 
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ill-temper and narrowness of feeling more. As 
a critic, he has thrown no light on the charac- 
ter and spirit of his authors. He has shown no 
striking power of ajaalysis nor of original illus- 
tration, though he has chosen to exercise his 
pen on writers most congenial to his own turn 
of mind, from their dry and caustic vein; 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. What he will 
make of Maidowe, it is difficult to guess. He 
has none of ' ' the fiery quality" of the poet. 
Mr. Gifford does not take for his motto on 
these occasions — Spiritus precipitandus est I 
— His most successful efforts in this way are 
barely respectable. In generial, his oblervi9f^ ' 
tions are petty, ill-concocted, and discover as 
little tact as they do a habit of connected 
reasoning. Thus, for instance, in attempting 
to add the name of Massinger to the list of 
Catholic poets, our minute critic insists on the 
profusion of crucifixes,- glories, angelic visions, 
garlands of roses, and clouds of incense scat- 
tered through the P^irginf Martyr^ as evidence 
of the theological sentiments meant to be in- 
culcated by the play, when the least reflection 



iii;^.' ." J-V-* usu;::; iim. ivd' lii-^ "xr-cr.-i^t ii«- 
Ml' \>»>iVji.: V i;a a**: jruuu--*rt l*: Hit t^Ull- 

3- • -.a'. ;;»ri iilj'. O'-TILJ* y^jult llf .-illli'jill D- 

;iV • ««•*. ii'j'.uiijt' iJU" '.xi^ ai*"^*iU"-r-i'JL*? onii- 
Uif.<; j/lxx//: i/<ri'^': tii*: OimUbXi era: bv tiii* 

\iiti*:)iu^ \i*: tjm\t\ i^thti:^<if^, othhrb. that the 
' uisii' tit '{u«;bfion ''which yet on the ven* face 
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of the story is made the ground of a tragic ca- 
tastrophe) was first made statutory by the 
Christian religion. 

The foregoing is a harsh criticism, and may 
be thought illiberal. But as Mr. Gifford as- 
sumes a right to say what he pleases of others 
— they may be allowed to speak the truth of 
him! 
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The Quarterly Review arose out of the 
Edinburgh, not as a corollary, but in contra- 
diction to it. An article had appeared in the 
latter on Don Pedro Gevallos, which stung the 
Tories to the quick by the free way in which 
it spoke of men and things, and something 
must be done to check these escapades of the 
Edinburgh. It was not to be endured that 
the truth should out in this manner, even oc- 
i:asionally and half in jest. A startling shock 
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was thus given to established prejudices, the 
mask was taken off from grave hypocrisy, and 
the most serious consequences were to be 
apprehended. The perions who wrote in this 
Review seemed "to have their hands full of 
truths," and now and then, in a fit of spleen 
Or gaiety, let some of them fly ; and while this 
practice continued, it was impossible to say 
that the Monarchy or the Hierarchy was safe. 
Some of the arrows glanced, others might 
stick, and in the end prove fatal. It was not 
the principles of the Edinburgh Review , but 
the spirit that was looked at with jealousy and 
alarm. The principles were by no means de- 
cidedly hostile to existing institutions : but 
the spirit was that of fair and free discussion ; 
a field was open to argument and wit ; every 
question was tried upon its own ostensible 
merits, and there was no foul play. The tone 
was that of a studied impartiality (which, many 
called trimming) or of a sceptical indiffer- 
ence. This tone of impartiality and indiffer- 
ence, however, did not at all suit those who 
profited or existed by abuses, who breathed 
the very air of corruption. They know well 
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Jlii* ^fir^^nt was accordingly hailed (and die 
onuni ha# been ftilfdled !) ai^ a great relief to 
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all those of his Majesty's subjects who are firmly 
convinced that the only way to have things 
remain, exactly as they are is to put a stop to 
all inquiries whether they are right or wrong, 
and that if you cannot answer a mans argu- 
ments, you may at least try to take away his 
character. 

We do not implicitly bow to the political 
opinions, nor to the critical decisions- of the 
Edinburgh Review; but we must do justice 
to the talent with which they are supported, 
and to the tone of manly explicitness in which 
they are delivered.* They are eminently cha- 
racteristic of the Spirit of the Age \ as it is the 
express object of the Quarterly Review to 
discountenance and extinguish that spirit, 
both in theory and practice. The Edinburgh 
Review stands upon the ground of opinion ; 
it asserts the supremacy of intellect : the pre- 
eminence it claims is from an acknowledged 
superiority of talent and informajtion and lite- 

* The style of philosophical criticism, which has been the 
boast of the Edinburgh Review, was first introduced into the 
Monthly Review about the year 17^!^, in a series of articles by 
Mr. WiUiam Taylor, of Norwich. 
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rarj attaiiimeiit, aid it does not bofld one 
tittle of its influence on ignonnce, or prejn-. 
dice, or anthpritj, or personal male¥<4ence. 
It takes np a question, and ai^es it pro and 
con with great knowledge and boldness and 
skill ; it points oat an absordi^, and runs it 
down, fairly, and according to the evidence 
adduced. In the former case, its conclusions 
maj be wrong, there may be a bias in the 
mind of the writer, but he states the arguments 
and circumstances on both sides, from which 
a judgment is to be formed— -it is not his cue, 
he has neither the effrontery nor the mean- 
ness to falsify £u;ts or to suppress objections. 
In the latter case, or where a vein of sarcasm 
or irony is resorted to, the ridicule is not 
barbed by some allusion (false or true) to pri- 
vate history ^ the object of it has brought the 
infliction on himself by some literary folly or 
political delinquency which is referred to as 
the understood and justifiable provocation, 
instead of being held up to scorn as a knave 
for not being a tool, or as a blockhead for 
thinking for himself. In the Edinburgh 
Review the talents of those on the opposite 
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side are always extolled pleno ore — ^in the 
Qaarterlj Review they are denied altoge- 
ther, and the justice that is in this way with- 
held from them is compensated by a propor- 
tionable supply of personal abuse. A man of 
genius who is a lord, and who publishes with 
Mr. Murray, may now and then stand as good 
a chance as a lord who is not a man of genius 
and who publishes with Messrs. Longman: 
lint that is the utmost extent of the impartia- 
lity of the Quarterly. From its account you 
would take Lord Byron and Mr. Stuart Rose 
for two very pretty poets; but Mr. Moore s 
Magdalen Muse is sent to Bridewell without 
mercy, to beat hemp in silk-stockings. In the 
Quarterlj nothing is regarded but the poli- 
tical creed or external circumstances of a 
writer : in the Edinburgh notliing is ever 
adverted to but his literary merits. Or if there 
is a bias of any kind, it arises from an affecta- 
tion of magnanimity and candour in giving 
heaped measure to those on the aristocratic 
side in politics, and in being critically severe 
on others. Thus Sir Walter Scott is lauded 
to the skies for his romantic powers, witliout 
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aDT afloflon to his political dements (as if dus 
would be compromisiiig the dignity of genius 
and of criticism by the introduction of party- 
spirit)— while Lord Byron is called to a grave 
moral reckoning. There is, however, little 
of the cant of morality in the Edinburgh 
Rei^iei^ — and it is quite free from that of 
religion. It keeps to its province, which is 
that of criticism^-or to the discussion of de* 
bateable topics, and acquits itself in boA widi 
force and spirit. This is the natural conse- 
quence of the composition of the two Reviews. 
The one appeals with confidence to its own 
intellectual resources, to the variety of its 
topics, to its very character and existence as a 
literary journal, which depend on its setting 
up no pretensions but those which it can make 
good by the talent and ingenuity it can bring 
to bear upon them— it therefore meets every 
question, whether of a lighter or a graver cast, 
on its own grounds \ the other blinks every 
question, for it has no confidence but in the 
powers that be — shuts itself up in the im- 
pregnable fastnesses of authority, or makes 
some paltry, cowardly attack (under cover of 
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anonymous criticism) on individuals, or dis- 
penses its award of merit entirely according 
to the rank or party of the writer. The faults 
of the Edinburgh Review arise out of the 
veiy consciousness of critical ; 'and logical 
power. In political questions it relies too 
little on the broad basis of lU)erty and huma- 
nity, enters too much into mere dry formali- 
ties, deals too oiiQnm.moot points^ and de- 
scends too readily to a sort.of special-pleading 
in defence of home truths and natural feel- 
ings : in matters of taste and criticism, its 
tone is sometimes apt to be supercilious and 
cavalier from its habitual faculty of analysing 
defects and beauties according to given prin- 
ciples, from its quickness in deciding, from its 
facility in illustrating its views. In this latter 
department it has been guilty of some capital 
oversights. The chief was in its treatment 
of the Lyrical Ballads at their first appear- 
ance — not in its ridicule! of their puerilities, 
but in its denial of their beauties^ because 
-they were . included in no school, because 
4hey w^re reducible to no previous standard 

6. 



(%r rh^niy af pM^ticai (t%etSieacB. far tfan. 
linw#!^^. coiuuierable ggparatioa has been. 
ncuU*: by the prnmpt »i bberal spirit diat 
h:tn \uiftii ihiiwa in. haufpuf^ fiscwsod otber 
«>numf>U^ «if pmstical ^peniiis. il» opitai ss^ 
m ;i di%ttimak {WMst of ww. hjs been, (we 
^tkinwiily fo^^iet) in the tmrffmi and mupB^ 
Kfi^ ennDara^lfeaKnt k Iia» be^owed an 
Mr. MaltJuKi'^ sfrtm. We do mat oksol tieift 
the; EdmJk^rgh Bemew w» to j«s in the 
g«9»»Yai Axi4f and erjr dbl was caisKd agsioit 
fhU wriCiv^ b«t wUe it averted tbe sonwl- 
Mm t4 manf ^ hi* afgniaealsy and yielded 
lU MMwl to tbe troibft he bas dnii%ed7 it 
ne^ fux bare .screened bit erroisw On tbi§ 
Mihject ^Ume we ihiak die Quarterljr bas 
the adfantage of it* Bot as die Quarterlj 
Re^new i» a mere »aM and tiasoe of prept- 
dk^ on all fnbjects, it is die foible of tbe 
Edinburgh Re^new to affect a somewbat fitt^ 
rKlimis air of soper i oriiy orer prejadices of 
»U kindSf and a determination not to indulge 
in znf of tbe amiable weaknesses of oar na- 
inte^ except as it can give a reason for tbe 
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faith that is in it. Luckily, it is seldom re* 
duced to this alternative : "reasons" are with 
it * * as plenty as blackberries ! " 

Mr. Jeffrey is the Editor of theEdinburgh 
Review^ and is understood to have contri- 
buted nearly a fourth part of the articles from 
its commencement. No man is better qua- 
lified for this situation ^ nor indeed so much 
so. He is certainly a person in advance of 
the age, and yet perfectly fitted both from 
knowledge and habits of mind to put a curb 
upon its rash and headlong spirit. He is 
thoroughly acquainted with the progress and 
pretensions of modern literature and philo- 
sophy ; and to this he adds the natural acute- 
ness and discrimination of the logician with 
the habitual caution and coolness of his pro* 
fession. If the Edinburgh Review may be 
considered as the organ of or at all pledged 
to a party, that party is at least a respectable 
one, and is placed in the middle between two 
extremes. The Editor is bound to lend a 
patient hearing to the most paradoxical opi- 
nions and extravagant theories which have 
resulted in our times from the "infinite agita^- 
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pr'imum^ ^A^mcwk mr i^ rrrilrttiT of oibbib 
£Ut.ir<^. ft^ iufr 2 great atas^ *:£ km^wiii^^ 
*n. vtiCjAmta. actiTsev 4t' nmd; bat tke «»- 
yifCiMCjfd ot b-u» jfcaiiRfBKsfe. due weft-faafaoKcd 

f^nexit^, fA xkjt werj daxaniwetksa^ of Its wtst- 
v>o. ^ hat mar be comaHfred » a OQiwow> 
^i^;4e cofwrhwoo b often die resnh of a ce/m- 
fif^^heiMhre Tievr of aD the drcimutaiiDes of a 
f::k^:. Paradox^ ruAeaet, oav eren origiiia- 
liiv of conception is not seldom owmg to 
fjfUf #Jifrelljn^ long and pertinaciooslr <m some 
on^ part of a sobject, instead o( attending 
to the whole* Mr. Jeflrejr is neither a bigot 
nor an enthusiast. He is not the dupe of 
tlic pr^rjudices o( others, nor o( his own. Be 
i.% not wedded to any dogma, he is not long 
tlie »port of any whim ; before he can settle 
in any fond or fantastic opinion, another 
starts op to match it, like beads on sparkling 
wint'. A too restless di^lay.of talent,a too 
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undisguised statement of all that can be said 
for and against a question, is perhaps the 
great fault that is to be attributed to him. 
Where there is so much power and prejudice 
to contend with in the opposite scale^ it may 
be thought that the balance of truth can 
hardly be held with a klack or an eyen hand ; 
and that the infusion of a little more visio- 
nary speculation, of a 'little more popular 
indignation into the great Whig Review would 
be an advantage both to itself and to the 
cause of freedom. Much of this effect is 
chargeable less on an Epicurean levity of 
feeling or on party-trammels, than on real 
sanguineness of disposition, and a certain 
fineness of professional tact. Our sprightly 
Scotchman is not of a desponding and gloomy 
turn of mind. He argues well for the future 
hopes of mankind from the smallest begin- 
nings, watches the slow, gradual, reluctant 
growth of liberal views, and smiling sees the 
aloe of Reform blossom at the end of a hun- 
dred years ; while the habitual subtlety of his 
mind makes him perceive decided advantages 
where vulgar ignorance or passion sees^t)nly 



douiits ;«nd diiiiGiLltT : and a flaw in an ad- 
Terunr'ft argomeiit slands liim instead oi the 
^hoet of a mob. the votes iji a maioritT, or 
the fate of a pitched battle. The Editor is sa- 
tisfied with his own conclnsioas. and does not 
make himself uneasy aboct the fate of man- 
kind. The issne, he thinks, will Terify his 
moderate and well-foanded expectations. — 
We beliere also that late erents have given a 
more decided torn to Mr. Jeffrey's mind, and 
that he feeis that as in the struggle between 
liberty and slavery, the views of the one party 
have been laid bare with their success, so the 
exertions on the other side should becmne 
more strenuous, and a more positive stand 
be made against the avowed and appalling 
eticroachments of priestcraft and arbitrary 
power. 

The characteristics of Mr. Jeffrey's general 
style as a writer correspond, we think, with 
what we have here stated as the characteris- 
tics of his mind. He is a master of the foils; 
he makes an exulting display of the dazzling 
fence of wit and argument. His strength 
consists in great range of knowledge, an 
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eqaal familiarity with the principles and the 
details of a subject, and in a glancing bril- 
liancy and rapidity of style. Indeed, we 
doubt whether the brilliancy of his manner 
does not resolve itself into the rapidity, the 
variety and aptness qf his illustrations. His 
pen is never at a loss, never stands still ; and 
would dazzle for this reason alone, like an 
eye that is ever in motion. Mr. Jeffrey is 
far from a flowery or aflFected writer 5 he has 
few tropes or figures, stiJl less any odd star- 
tling thoughts or quaint innovations in ex- 
pression : — ^but he has a constant supply of 
ingenious solutions and pertinent examples ^ 
he never proses, never grows dull, never 
wears an argument to tatters^ and by the 
number, the liveliness and facility of his 
transitions, keeps up that appearance of viva- 
city, of novel and sparkling effect, for which 
others are too often indebted to singularity of 
combination or tinsel ornaments. 

It may be discovered, by a nice observer, 
that Mr. Jeffrey's style of composition is that 
of a person accustomed to public speaking. 
There is no pause, no meagreness, no inani- 
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nuten«M* ant i daw. a rpffainitancft Jmi ^aln^ 
rulitv iikt^ :iiatat mrefliiLar of a caifio^-ABe 
The IsiuExuuee ift ninre f:rxpiaaft cfaaiL iriert- 
:mit vMiuidiiKft r^ra at diree wordft perlbniL 
rhi=^ f)dice ^ one. Taift copumiBiga* aad &- 
rulity ift pertia0i» aa sdy^ata^ in is^fiempisie 
fp#»3icine. 'vtu^e on ^top ar break ift aUaipeid 
in ^ile dinMnn^r ami wiiere airp' word ar 
Anmb<er ^f wordii aimMC i^ faettar tkaat 
m^ TA ^ deaai ^taiid -. bat in wrktes eooipw- 
ti/vrui it ^iM dn air oif esdur too mick Gse- 
M^rv^JM 6r trp^ Kodi labour* %. Je&er» 
^rc/'^leiwu^^ ae» a poblie spi>aker, ha» betnj ed 
bim int/> dm peeafiaritf . Be make^ fewer 
///o^ ID addff^fk^ an andience than anr one 
ir^ r^irmemb^ to hare heanL There » not a 
b;»irVf>r^dth ^pace between aiif two of Im 
wor4«^ nor ij» there a mgle expresaioa either 
ifl'Cbofi^^ or ont of iu place. He speaks 
mihfpnl i^topping to take breath, with ease, 
with pr^int, with dkgance, and without ^^spio- 
riing the thread of his verbosity finer than 
the /^ple of his argnment."" He may be said 
to weave words into any shapes he pleases 
for tine or ornament, as the glass-blower 
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moulds the vitreous fluid with his breath ; and 
his sentences shine like glass from their po- 
lished smoothness, and are equally trans- 
parent. His style of eloquence, indeed, is 
remarkable for neatness^ for correctness, and 
epigrammatic point; and he has applied this as 
a standard to his written compositions, where 
the very same degree of correctness and pre- 
cision produces, from the contrast between 
writing and speaking, an agreeable diffuse- 
ness, freedom, and animation. Whenever 
the Scotch advocate has appeared at the bar 
of the English House of Lords, he has been 
admired by those who were in the habit of 
attending to speeches there, as having the 
greatest fluency of language and the greatest 
subtlety of distinction of any one of the pro- 
fession. The law-reporters were as little able 
to follow him from the extreme rapidity of 
his utterance as from the tenuity and evanes- 
cent nature of his reasoning. 

Mr. Jeffrey's conversation is equally lively, 
various, and instructive. There is no subject 
on which he is not au fait: no company in 
which he is not ready to scatter his pearls for 
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sport. Whether it be politics, or poetry, or 
Mrience, or anecdote, or wit, or raillery, he 
takes op his cue without effort, without pre- 
paration, and appears equally incapable of 
tiring himself or his hearers. His only diffi- 
culty seems to be not to speak, but to be silent. 
There is a constitutional buoyancy and elastic 
city of mind about him that cannot sobside 
into repose, much less sink into dulness. 
There may be more original talkers,, persons 
who occasionally surprise or interest yott 
more *, few, if any, with a more uninterrupted 
flow of cheerfulness and animal spirits, with 
a greater fund of information, and with fewer 
specimens of the bathos in their conversation. 
He is never absurd, nor has he any favourite 
points which he is always^ bringing forward. 
It cannot be denied that there is something 
bordering on petulance of manner, but it is 
of that least offensive kind which may be ac- 
counted for from merit and from success, and 
impjies no exclusive pretensions nor the least 
particle of ill-will to others. On the contrary. 
My. Jeffrey is profuse of his encomiums and 
admication of others, but stiU with a certain 
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reservation of a right to differ or to blame. 
He cannot rest on one side of a question : 
he is obliged by a mercurial habit and dispo- 
sition to vary his point of view. If he is 
ever tedious, it is from an excess of liveliness : 
he oppresses from a sense of airy lightness. 
He is alvrays setting out on a fresh scent: 
there arealvrays relays of topics; the harness 
is put to, and he rattles away as delightfully 
and as briskly as ever. New causes are call- 
ed^ he holds a brief in his hand for every 
possible question. This is a fault. Mr. Jef- 
frey is not obtrusive, is not impatient of oppo- 
sition, is not unwilling to be interrupted ; but 
what is said by another, seems to make no 
impression on him \ he is bound to dispute, 
to answer it, as if he was in Court, or as if it 
were in a paltry Debating Society, whereyoung 
beginners were trying their hands. This is 
not to maintain a character, or for want of 
good-nature — it is a thoughtless habit. He 
cannot help cross^xamining^ a witness, or stat- 
ing the adverse view of the question. He 
listens not to judge, but to reply. In conse- 
quence of this, you can as little tell the im- 
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51 slarc, and cut you short in a narrative by the 
time of night. The accomplished and inge- 
nious person of whom we speak, has been a 
little infected by the tone of his countpymen — 
he is too didactic, too pugnacious, too full 
of electrical shocks, too much like a voltaic 
battery , and reposes too little on his own ex- 
cellent good sense, his own love of ease, his 
cordial frankness of temper and unaffected 
candour. He ought to have belonged to us ! 
The severest of critics (as he has been 
sometimes termed) is the best-natured of men. 
Whatever there may be of wavering or inde- 
cision in Mr. Jeffrey's reasoning, or of harsh- 
ness in his critical decisions, in his disposition 
there is nothing but simplicity and kindness. 
He is a person that no one knows without 
esteeming, and who both in his public con- 
nections and private friendships, shows the 
same manly uprightness and unbiassed inde- 
pendence of spirit. At a distance, in his 
writings, or even in his manner, there may be 
something to excite a little uneasiness and 
apprehension : in his conduct there is no- 
thing to except against. He is a person of 
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Ifgr :son ^tsr^^ juil -d&Erfrniaalr a: :lu^ ame 
QflUL iifr >;^jrr^tt«:A JM& liuinifniuziinL one 

^fl^ ^articiit u .i7p#M!ir:«rf . u ism. at* iervi- 
&17. w 'ie^BMtuiftsm JL ^ ^^oiii^smiii. Sb 
)tatkiUStQ^^xL ^HMiif^i jtr mmine — ass onr betiiL 
tgwpti^ ay p#}w<r — tft fina. widumt Tiolisice. 
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iMqMC^ ^ iomMt and aiL honest man — sad 
aiiiiit iii#^ tniln of oiift ;:Fafi^aaon and the dLs- 
lnMi4>tM ^ tiijft wnckL, retauu the gaieiy. the 
wmipfiX^^wt&afi raraLnstaes^ and smplicxty of 
fMUh. Mr. J^^ej in his person i» -^igt**-, 
iMh a e^antaunce of nmch expressLon^ and 
a f CHkt^ of i^ff^at fledLilitr and acntenea» of 
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There is a class of eloqaence which has 
been described and particularly insisted on, 
under the style and title of Irish Eloquence; 
there is another class which it is not abso* 
lutely unfair to oppose to this, and that is the 
Scotch. The first of these is entirely the ofl^ 
spring of impulse : the last of mechanism. 
The one is as full of fancy as it is bare of facts : 
the other excludes all fancy, and is weighed 
down with facts* The one is all fire, the 
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ing. Irish oratory, on the contrary, is a sort 
of aeronaut : it is always going up in a balloon, 
and breaking its neck, or coming down in 
the parachute. It is filled full with gaseous 
matter, with whim and fancy, with allitera- 
tion and antithesis, with heated passion and 
bloated metaphors, that burst the slender, 
silken covering of sense ^ and the airy pageant, 
that glittered in empty space and rose in all 
the bliss of ignorance, flutters and sinks down 
to its native bogs ! If the Irish orator riots in 
a studied neglect of his subject and a natural 
confusion of ideas, playing with words, ran-, 
ging them into all sorts of fantastic combina- 
tions, because in the unlettered void or chaos 
of his mind there is no obstacle to their coa- 
lescing into any shapes they please, it must 
be confessed that the eloquence of the Scotch 
is encumbered with an excess of knowledge, 
that it cannot get on for a crowed of difficulties, 
that it staggers under a load of topics, that it 
is so environed in the forms of logic and rhe- 
toric as to be equally precluded from origina- 
lity or absurdity, from beauty or deformity : — 
the plea of humanity is lost by going through 
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t/emm^ i. fiicfi maij & or^aBi. tDfr Dtber £» 
It tiH: fiieej:' of Q^:at&— cDid. saEL jsmseta^ 
mtmumeutai '. L pen: tin- wtiokL ^w^ Am^^iB- 
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a Currao, and bjr the golden tide of wisd^ia, 
^U^wemc€f ^md bocj^ tkat flawed fraai die 
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lips of a Burke. In the other, we do not sink 
so low in the negative series ^ but we get no 
higher in the ascending scale than a Mackin- 
tosh or a Brougham. * It may be suggested 
that the late Lord Erskine enjoyed a higher re- 
putation as an orator than either of these : but 
he owed it to a dashing and graceful manner, 
to presence of mind, and to great animation 
in delivering his sentiments. Stripped of 
these outward and personal advantages, the 
matter of his speeches, like that of his wri- 
tings, is nothing, or perfectly inert and dead. 
Mr. Brougham is from the North of England, 
but he was educated in Edinburgh, and re^ 
presents that school of politics and political 
economy in the House. He differs from Sir 
James Mackintosh in this, that he deals less 
in abstract principles, and more in individual 
details. He makes less use of general topics, 
and more of immediate facts. Sir James is 
better acquainted with the balance of an argu- 
ment in old authors 5 Mr. Brougham with the 
balance of power in Europe. If the first is 

* Mr. Brougham is not a Scotchmao literaU7,bat by adoption. 
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SO wide a field, in so interminable a career.' If 
he can, others cannot carry all he knows in 
tbeirheads'at the same time 5 a rope of circum- 
stantial evidence does not hold well together, 
nor drag the unwilling mind along with it (the 
willing mind hurries on before it, and grows 
impatient and absent) — he moves in an unma- 
nageable procession of facts and proofs, instead 
of coming to the point at once — and his pre- 
mises (so anxious is he to proceed on sure and 
ample grounds) overlay and block up his con- 
clusion, so that you cannot arrive at it, or not 
till the first fury and shock of the onset is 
over. The ball, from the too great width of 
the calibre from which it is sent, and from 
striking against such a number of hard, pro- 
jecting points, is almost spent before it reaches 
its destination. He keeps a ledger or a deb- 
tor-atid-creditor account between the Govern- 
ment and the Country, posts so much actual 
crime, corruption, and injustice against so 
much contingent advantage or sluggish preju- 
dice, and at the bottom of the page brings in 
thebalance ofindignation andcontempt, vrhere 
it is due. But people are not to be calcula- 
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decani^€fr serred out in faraui iribfets: 
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and in mimeros (fike the soccesHre puts et 
a Scotch EncTdopedb) — it is cleTer, know- 
ing, impoftimr. masterlv. am extraordiaarT 
di^fhy of deamess of head, of qpiickness 
and energy of thooght, of af^ilication and in- 
dustry: bol it is not the doqoence of the ima- 
gination or the heart, and will nerer sare a 
nation or an indimfaial from perdition. 

Mr« Broog^m has one considerable adran- 
tage in debate : he is overcome hv no false 
niodeatj, no deference to others. Bnt then* 
bj a natural consequence or parity of reason- 
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iog, he has little sympathy with other people, 
and is liable to be mistaken in the effect his 
arguments will have upon them. He relies 
too much, among other things, on the patience 
of his hearers, and on his ability to turn every 
thing to his own advantage. He accordingly 
goes to the fall length of his tether (in vulgar 
phrase) and often overshoots the mark. Cest 
dommage. He has no reserve of discretion, 
no retentiveness of mind or check upon him- 
self. He needs, with so much wit, 

" As much again to govern it." 

He cannot keep a good- thing or a shrewd piece 
of information in his possession, though the 
letting it out should mar a cause. It is not 
that he thinks too much of himself, too little 
of his cause : but he is absorbed in the pur- 
suit of truth as an abstract inquiry, he is led 
away by the headstrong, and oven-master- 
ing activity of hifi own mind. He is borme 
along, almost involuntanly, and not imposr 
sibly against his bett<eir judgvient, by the throng 
and restlessness of bia ideas as by a crowd of 
people in motion. His perceptions are lilieral. 
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witki^Aii: ^jft^T tiiie Tirxilexice of th« one or tfae 
ion/iofnnu^ o( the odi^. The repeated, 
%m;»rt, uaforeneen dis«jfaar^e» of the tmtk j» 
th^i^ tkit are next him. He does not dislike 
thu <»ut^ of irritatioa and coUiaioa. indal^es 
hu curiosity or hi» triumph^ till bj calling for 
mor^ fa/;t* or hazarding some extreme infer- 
ence, he arge> a question to the verge of 
a precipice, bis adver^ries nrge it over^ and 
be himself shrinks back from the conse- 
quence — 

** Sckred at Otc Ufond bimsdf has madcl^ 

Mr. Brougham has great fearlessness, but not 
equal firmness -, and after going too far on the 
/brlom fiope, turns short round without due 
warning to others or respect for himself. He 
\% adventurous, but easily panic-struck \ and 
sacrifices the vanity of self-opinion to the 
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necessity of self-preservation. He is too im- 
provident for a leader, too petulant for a par- 
tisan ^ and does not sufficiently consult those 
with whom he is supposed to act in concert. 
He sometimes leaves them in the lurch, and 
is sometimes left in the lurch by them. He 
wants the principle of co-operation. He fre- 
quently, in a fit of thoughtless levity, gives 
an unexpected turn to the political machine, 
which alarms older and more experienced 
heads : if he was not himself the first to get 
out of harm's way and escape from the danger, 
it would be well ! — ^We hold, indeed, as a 
general rule, that no man born or bred in 
Scotland can be a great orator, unless he is a 
mere quack ^ or a great statesman unless he 
turns plain knave. The national gravity is 
against the first : the national caution is against 
the last. To a Scotchman if a thing isj it iss 
there is an end of the question with his opi- 
nion about it. He is positive and abrupt, and 
is not in the habit of conciliating the feelings 
or soothing the follies of others. His only 
way therefore to produce a popular effect is 
to sail with the stream of prejudice, and to. 
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Tent common do^m^. '' the total grift, nn- 
sifted hnskfr and all/ from some erangdical 
pulpit. This may answer, and it has an- 
swered. On the other hand, if a Scotchman, 
bom or bred, comes to think at all of the feel- 
ings of others, it is not as they regard them, 
bat as their opinion reacts on his own interest 
and safety. He is therefore either pragmatical 
and offensive, or if he tries to please, he be- 
comes cowardly and fawning. His public 
spirit wants pliancy ; his selfish compliances 
go all lengths. He is as impracticable as a 
popular partisan, as he is mischievons as a 
tool of GoTemment. AVe do not wish to press 
this argument farther, and most leave it 
involved in some degree of obscarity, rather 
than bring the armed intellect of a whole 
nation on onr heads. 

Mr. Brougham speaks in a loud and un- 
mitigated tone of voice, sometimes almost ap- 
proaching to a scream. He is fluent, rapid, 
vehement, fuU of his subject, with evidently 
a great deal to say, and very regardless of the 
manner of saying it. As a lawyer, he has not 
hitherto been remarkably successful. He is 
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not profound in cases and reports, nor does he 
take much interest in the peculiar features of 
a particular cause, or show much adroitness in 
the management of it. He carries too much 
weight of metal for ordinary and petty occa- 
sions : he must have a pretty large question to 
discuss, and must make thorough-stitchyvork 
of it. He, however, had an encounter with 
Mr. Phillips the other day, and shook all his 
tender blossoms, so that they fell to the 
ground, and withered in an hour 5 but they 
soon bloomed again ! Mr. Brougham writes 
almost, if not quite, as well as he speaks. In 
the midst of an Election contest he comes out 
to address the populace, and goes back to his 
study to finish an article for the Edinburgh 
Review ; sometimes indeed wedging three or 
four articles (in the shape of refaccimentos 
of his own pamphlets or speeches in parlia- 
ment) into a single number. Such indeed is 
the activity of his mind that it appears to re- 
quire neither repose, nor any other stimulus 
than a delight in its own exercise. He can 
turn his hand to any thing, but he cannot be 
idle. There are few intellectual accomplish- 
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nients which he does not possess, and possess 
in a very high degree. He speaks French (and, 
we bL^lieve, several other modern languages) 
fluently : is a capital mathematician, and ob- 
tained an introduction to the celebrated Car- 
not in this latter character, when the conver- 
sation turned on squaring the circle, and not 
on the propriety of confining France within 
the natural boundary of the Rhine. Mr. Broug- 
ham is, in fact, a striking instance of the ver- 
satility and strength of the human mind, and 
also in one sense of the length of human life, 
if we make a good use of our time. There is 
room enough to crowd almost every art and 
science into it. If we pass " no day without 
a line," visit no place without the company of 
a book, we may with ease fill libraries or 
empty them of their contents. Those who 
complain of the shortness of life, let it slide 
by them without wishing to seize and make 
the most of its golden minutes. The more 
we do, the more we can do ^ the more busy 
we are, the more leisure we have^ If any 
one possesses any advantage in a considerable 
degree, he may make himself master of nearly 
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as many more as he pleases, by employing his 
spare time and cultivating the waste faculties 
of his mind. While one person is determining 
on the choice of a profession or study, another 
shall have made a fortune or gained a merited 
reputation. While one person is dreaming 
over the meaning of a word, another will 
have learnt several languages. It is not in- 
capacity, but indolence, indecision, want of 
imagination, and a proneness to a sort of men- 
tal tautology, to repeat the same images and 
tread the same circle, that leaves us so poor, 
so dull, and inert as we are, so naked of ac- 
quirement, so barren of resources ! While we 
are walking backwards and forwards between 
Charing-Cross and Temple-Bar, and sitting in 
the same coffee-house every day, we might 
make the grand tour of Europe, and visit the 
Vatican and the Louvre. Mr. Brougham, 
among other means of strengthening and en- 
larging his views, has visitied, we believe, 
most of the courts, and turned his attention 
to most of the Constitutions of the continent. 
He is, no doubt, a very accomplished, active- 
minded, and admirable person. 
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attention with which he is likened to in the 
Hoavi; of Commons. Me cannot conceive a 
hi^er proof of courage than the saving thin^ 
which he has Been known to sav there i and 
we hare seen him blosh and appear ashamed 
of the tmths he has been obliged to ntter, 
like a bashful novice. He conld not have 
uttered what he often did there, if, besides 
his general respectabili^, he had not been a 
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very honest, a very good-tempered, and a 
very good-looking man. But there vras evi- 
dently no wish to shine, nor any desire to of- 
fend : it was painful to him to hurt the feelings 
of those who heard him, but it was a higher 
duty in him not to suppress his sincere and 
earnest convictions. It is wonderful how 
much virtue and plain-dealing a man may be 
guilty of with impunity, if he has no vanity, 
or ill-nature, or duplicity to provoke the con- 
tempt or resentment of others, and to make 
them impatient of the superiority he sets up 
over them. We do not recollect that Sir Francis 
ever endeavoured to atone for any occasional 
indiscretions or intemperance by giving the 
Duke of York credit for the battle of Wa- 
terloo, or congratulating Ministers on the 
confinement of Bonaparte at St. Helena. 
There is no honest cause which he dares not 
avow ; no oppressed individual that he is not 
forward to succour. He has the firmness of 
manhood with the unimpaired enthusiasm of 
youthful feeling about him. His principles 
are mellowed and improved, without having 
become less sound with time : for at one pe- 
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nod he v>metimes aippeared to come charged 
to the House *«riih the petnUnce and caustic 
venteritioasnes> he had imbibed at Wimbledon 
Common. He is never riolent or in extremes, 
etcept v^hen tfae people or the parliament 
happErn to be out of their senses : and then he 
seems to regret the necessity of plainly telling 
them he thinks so, instead of plominc: himself 
upon it or e\nl ting over impending calamities. 
There is onlv one error he seems to labour 
under (which, we believe, he also borrowed 
from ilr. Home Tooke or Major Girtwright), 
the wanting to go back to the early times of 
our Constitution and historv in search of the 
principles of law and liberty. He might as 
well 

" Hnnt half a day for a forgotten dream.^ 

Liberty, in our opinion, is but a modern in- 
vention (the growth of books and printing) — 
and whether new or old, is not the less desir- 
able. A man may be a patriot, without being 
an antiquary. This is the only point on which 
Sir Francis is at all inclined to a tincture of 
pedantry. In general ^ his love of liberty is 
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pure, as it is warm and steady : his humanity 
is unconstrained and free. His heart does not 
ask leave of his head to feel 5 nor does pru- 
dence always keep a guard upon his tongue or 
his pen. No man writes a better letter to his 
Constituents than the member for Westmin- 
ster ; and his compositions of that kind ought 
to be good, for they have occasionally cost him 
dear. He is the idol of the people of West- 
minster : few persons have a greater number 
of friends and well-wishers 5 and he has still 
greater reason to be proud of his enemies, for 
his integrity and independence have made 
them so. Sir Francis Burdett has often been 
left in a Minority in the House of Commons, 
with only one or two on his side. We suspect, 
unfortunately for his country, that History 
will be found to enter its protest on the same 
side of the question! 
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IxfUi T.u0Cfi^ is an exceedinglT good-natnred 
man : bnt this does not prerent him. like 
other good-natured people, from consoltiiig 
his own ease or interest. The character of 
grjod-nature, as it is called, has been a good 
deal mistaken: and the present Chancellor 
is not a bad illustration of the grounds of the 
prevailing error. 'When we happen to see an 
individaal whose countenance is *^ all tran- 
€]nillity and smiles;*" who is foU of good- 
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humour and pleasantry •, whose manners are 
gentle and conciliating*, who is uniformly 
temperate in his expressions, and punctual 
and just in his every-day dealings 5 we are 
apt to conclude from so fair an outside, that 

'' All is conscience and tender heart'*' 

within also, and that such a one would not 
hurt a fly. And neither would he without a 
motive. But mere good-nature (or what passes 
in the world for such) is often no better than 
indolent selfishness. A person distinguished 
and praised for this quality will not needlessly 
offend others, because they may retaliate ; and 
besides, it ruffles his own temper. He likes to 
enjoy a perfect calm, and to live in an inter- 
change of kind offices. He suffers few things 
to irritate or annoy him. He has a fine oiliness 
in his disposition, which smoothes the waves 
of passion as they rise. He does not enter into 
the quarrels or enmities of others; bears their 
calamities with patience -, he listens to the din 
and clang of war, the earthquake And the hur-* 
ricane of the political and moral world with 
the temp^t and spirit of a philosopher ; no act 
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home. J beii' being ire^i from the common in- 
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firmities of temper is owing to their indiffer- 
ence to the common feelings of humanity ; and 
if you touch the sore place, they betray more 
resentment, and break out (like spoiled chil- 
dren) into greater fractiousness than others, 
partly from a greater degree of selfishness, 
and partly because they are taken by surprise, 
and mad to think they have not guarded 
every point against annoyance or attack, by 
a habit of callous insensibility and pampered 
indolence. 

An instance of "what we mean occurred but 
the other day. An allusion was made in the 
House of Commons to something in the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Chancery, and the 
Lord Chancellor comes to his place in the 
Court, with the statement in his hand, fire in 
his eyes, and a direct charge of falsehood in 
his mouth, without knowing any thing certain 
of the matter, without making any inquiry 
into it, without using any precaution or put- 
ting the least restraint upon himself, and all 
on no better authority than a common news- 
paper report. The thing was (not that we 
are imputing any strong blame in this case, 
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we merely bring it as an illustration) it touched 
hmidelf, bis office, the inyiolability of his ju- 
risdiction, the unexceptionableness of his 
|iroceediDg», and the wet blanket of the Chan- 
cellor s temper instantly took fire like tinder ! 
All the fine balancing was at an end ; aU the 
doubts, all the delicacy, all the candour real 
or affected, all the chances that there might 
be a mistake in the report, all the decencies 
to be observed towards a Member of the House, 
are oyerlooked by the blindness of passion, 
and the wary Judge pounces upon the para- 
graph without mercy, without a moments 
delay, or the smallest attention to forms ! 
This was indeed serioas business, there was 
to be no trifling here ^ every instant was an 
age till the Chancellor had discharged his sense 
of indignation on the head of the indiscreet 
interloper on his authority. Had it been ano- 
ther person's case, another person's dignity 
that had been compromised, another person s 
conduct that had been called in question, who 
doubts but that the matter might have stood 
over till the next term, that the Noble Lord 
would have taken the Newspaper home in his 
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pocket, that he would have compared it care- 
fully with other newspapers, that he would 
have written in the most mild and gentlemanly 
terms to the Honourable Member to inquire 
into the truth of the statement, that he would 
have watched a convenient opportunity good- 
humouredly to ask other Honourable Mem- 
bers what all this was about, that the greatest 
caution and fairness would have been ob- 
served, and that to this hour the lawyers' 
clerks and the junior counsel would have been 
in the greatest admiration of the Chancellor's 
nicety of discrimination, and the utter inef- 
ficacy of the heats, importunities, haste, and 
passions of others to influence his judgment? 
This would have been true 5 yet his readiness 
to decide and to condemn where he himself 
is concerned, shows that passion is not dead 
in him, nor subject to the control of reason; 
but that self-love is the main-spring that moves 
it, though on all beyond that limit he looks 
with the most perfect calmness and philo- 
sophic indifference. 

" Resistless passion sways us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loaths." 
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All people are passionate in what concerns 
themselves, or in what they take an interest 
in. The range of this last is different in dif- 
ferent persons •, but the want of passion is but 
another name for the want of sympathy and 
imagination. 

The Lord Chancellor's impartiality and con- 
scientious exactness is proverbial •, and is, we 
believe, as inflexible as it is delicate in ail 
cases that occur in the stated routine of legal 
practice. The impatience, the irritation, the 
hopes, the fears, the confident tone of the 
applicants move him not a jot from his ii>- 
tended course, he looks at their claims with 
the ^' lack lustre eye" of professional indiffer- 
ence. Power and influence apart, his next 
strongest passion is to indulge in the exercise 
of professional learning and skill, to amuse 
himself with the dry details and intricate 
windings of the law of equity. He delights 
to balance a straw, to see a feather turn the 
scale, or make it even agam^ and divides and 
subdivides a scruple to the smallest fraction. 
He unravels the web of argument and pieces 
it together again *, folds it up and lays it aside. 
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that he may examine it more at his leisure. 
He hugs indecision to his breast, and takes 
home a modest doubt or a nice point to so- 
lace himself with it in protracted, luxurious 
dalliance. Delay seems, in his mind, to be 
of the very essence of justice. He no more 
hurries through a question than if no one was 
waiting for the result, and he was merely a 
dilettanti^ fanciful judge, who played at my 
Lord Chancellor, and busied himself with 
quibbles and punctilios as an idle hobby and 
harmless illusion. The phlegm of the Chan- 
cellor's disposition gives one almost a surfeit 
of impartiality and candour : we are sick of 
the eternal poise of childish dilatoriness ; and 
would wish law and justice to be decided at 
once by a cast of the dice (as they were in 
Rabelais) rather than be kept in frivolous and 
tormenting suspense. But there is a limit 
even to this extreme refinement and scrupu- 
lousness of the Chancellor. The understand- 
ing acts only in the absence of the passions. 
At the approach of the loadstone, the needle 
trembles, and points to it. The air of a poli- 
tical question has a wonderful tendency to 
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brace and quicken the learned Lord's faculties. 
The breath of a court speedily oversets a 
thousand objections, and scatters the cobwebs 
of his brain. The secret wish of power is a 
thumping make-weighty where all is so nicely 
balanced beforehand. In the case of a cele- 
brated beauty and heiress, and the brother of 
a Noble Lord, the Chancellor hesitated long, 
and went through the forms, as usual ; but 
who ever doubted, where all this indecision 
would end? No man in his senses, for a 
single instant ! We shall not press this point, 
which is rather a ticklish one. Some persons 
thought that from entertaining a fellow-feel- 
ing on the subject, the Chancellor Would have 
been ready to favour the Poet-Laureat's appli- 
cation to the Court of Chancery for an injunc- 
tion against Wat Tyler. His Lordship's sen- 
timents on such points are not so variable, he 
has too much at stake. He recollected the 
year 1794, though Mr. Southey had forgotten 
it!— 

The personal always prevails over the intel- 
lectual, where the latter is not backed by 
strong feeling and principle. Where remote 
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and speculative objects do not excite a predo- 
minant interest and passion, gross and imme* 
diate ones are sure to carry the day, even in 
ingenuous and well-disposed minds. The will 
yields necessarily to some motive or other ^ 
and where the public good or distant conse- 
quences excite no sympathy in the breast, 
either from short-sightedness or an easiness of 
temperament that shrinks from any violent 
effort or painful emotion, self-interest, indo- 
lence, the opinion of others, a desire to please, 
the sense of personal obligation come in and 
fill up the void of public spirit, patriotism, 
and humanity. The best men in the world 
in their own natural dispositions or in private 
life (for this reason^ often become the most 
dangerous public characters, from their pli- 
ancy to the unruly passions of others, and 
from their having no set-off in strong moral 
stamina to the temptations that are held out 
to them, if, as is frequently the case, they are 
men of versatile talent or patient industry. — 
Lord Eldon has one of the best-natured faces 
in the world, it is pleasant to meet him in the 
street, plodding along with an umbrella under 
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his arm, without one trace of pride, of spleen, 
or discontent in his whole demeanour, void 
of offence, with almost rustic simplicity and 
honesty of appearance, a man that makes 
friends at first sight, and could hardly make 
enemies, if he would ^ and whose only fault 
is that he cannot szy Najr to power, or subject 
himself to an unkind word or look from a 
King or a Minister. He is a thorough-bred 
Tory. Others boggle or are at fault in their 
career, or give back at a pinch, they split into 
different factions, have various objects to 
distract them, their private friendships or 
antipathies stand in their way, but he has 
never flinched, never gone back, never missed 
his way, he is an out-and-outer in this respect, 
his allegiance has been without fUw, Jike 
'' one entire and perfect chrysolite," his im- 
plicit understanding is a kind of taffeta-lining 
to the Crown, his servility has assumed an air 
of the most determined independence, and he 
has 

" Read his history in a Prince's cyes!^' — 

There has been no stretch of power attempted 
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in his time that he has not seconded : no 
existing abuse, so odious or so absurd, that 
he has not sanctioned it. He has gone the 
whole length of the most unpopular designs 
of ministers. When the heavy artillery of 
interest, power, and prejudice is brought into 
the field, the paper pellets of the brain go 
for nothing : his labyrinth of nice, lady-like 
doubts explodes like a mine of gun-powder. 
The Chancellor may weigh and palter — the 
courtier is decided, the politician is firm, 
and riveted to his place in the Cabinet ! On 
all the great questions that have divided party 
opinion or agitated the public mind, the 
Chancellor has been found uniformly and 
without a single exception on the side of 
prerogative and power, and against every 
proposal for the advancement of freedom. 
He was a strenuous supporter of the wars 
and coalitions against the principles of liberty 
abroad ; he has been equally zealous in urging 
or defending every act and infringement of 
the Constitution, for abridging it at home : he 
at the same time opposes every amelioration 
of the penal laws, on the alleged ground of 
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Sbrre Trade : he whb Atiomer Genend in the 
tiiak for Hi^ TreaMin in 1794 * ^^^ ^^ ether 
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fihed lean* and prolesied hk innocence hebxe 
God! 71u6 'M'a^ natnral and to be expecfeod; 
hut on ali occafiion^ he is to he found at has 
poiaL true to the call d prejndioe. of power, 
to the will of others and to his own intereaL 
In the whole of his pahlic career, and with 
all the lEOodnesfS of his disposition, he has not 
shown " fio small a drop of pitr as a wTen^s 
eye/ He seems to be on his ^nard ^ g ^i»si 
ererr thing liberal and homane as his weak 
side. Others relax in their obsequiousness 
either from satiety or disgost, or a hankering 
after popubrity, or a wish to be thought abore 
narrow prejudices. The Chancellor alone is 
filed and immoveable. Is it want of under- 
standing or of principle ? No — it is want of 
imagination, a phlegmatic habit, an excess of 
false complaisance and good-nature. Hes^s 
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a warrant in counci], devoting ten thousand 
men to an untimely death, with steady nerves 
-^is it that he is cruel and unfeeling? No— but 
he thinks neither of their sufferings nor their 
cries*, he sees only the gracious smile, the 
ready hand stretched out to thank him for his 
compliance with the dictates of rooted hate! 
He dooms a continent to slavery, without a 
pang — ^is it that he is a tyrant or an enemy to 
the human race ? No— but he cannot find in 
his heart to resist the commands or give pain 
to a kind and generous benefactor ! Common 
humanity and justice are little better than 
vague terms to him : he acts upon his imme- 
diate feelings and least irksome impulses. The 
King's hand is velvet to the touch — ^the Wool- 
sack is a seat of honour and profit ! That is 
all he knows about the matter. As to abstract 
metaphysical calculations, the ox that stands 
staring at the corner of the street troubles his 
head as much abdut them as he does : yet this 
last is a very good sort of animal with no harm 
or malice in him, unless he is goaded on to 
mischief, and then it is necessary to keep ottt 
of his way, or warn others against him I 
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quired in the one, which ill befits the softness 
and sweetness which should characterise the 
other. Loyalty, patriotism, friendship, hu- 
manity, are all virtues ^ but may they not 
sometimes clash ? By being unwilling to forego 
the praise due to any, we may forfeit the re- 
putation of all, and instead of uniting the suf- 
frages of the whole world in our favour, we 
may end in becoming a sort of by -word for 
affectation, cant, hollow professions, trim- 
ming, fickleness, and effeminate imbecility. 
It is best to choose and act up to some one 
leading character, as it is best to have some 
settled profession or regular pursuit in life. 
We can readily believe that Mr, Wilber- 
force's first object and principle of action is 
to do what he thinks right : his next (and that 
we fear is of almost equal weight with the 
first) is to do what will be thought so by other 
people. He is always at a game of hawk and 
buzzard between these two : his * ' conscience 
will not budge," unless the world goes with 
it. He does not seem greatly to dread the 
denunciation in Scripture, but rather to court 
it — '' Woe unto you, when all men shall speak 

8. 
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Fuller C2iJi§ then ; ^bout hk name as a cha»- 
pioo and a «i% ionr ibroG^li TcSt briruB^ zones, 
aikl mouten their parched lips ^?rilfa the ^jiski 
of' gratitude for deliTerance firom ckains — he 
mtul have a Prime-Minister drink his health 
2t a CabiAetHdinner for aiding to rivet on those 
of hb country and of Europe ! He ^roes hand 
and heart alon^ with Goremment in all tb^r 
notions of legitimacy and pc^tical aggrandize- 
ment, in the hope that ther will leare him a 
Mirt of no-man's ground of hamanilT in the 
Great Desert, where his reputation for bene- 
volence and public spirit may spring np and 
flourish, till its head touches I he clouds and it 
stretches out its branches to the farthest part 
of the earth, lie has no mercy on those who 
claim a properly in negro-slaves as so ranch 
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live-stock on their estates •, the country rings 
with the applause of his wit, his eloquence, 
and his indignant appeals to common sense 
and humanity on this subject — but not a word 
has he to say, not a whisper does he breathe 
against the claim set up by the despots of the 
earth over their Continental subjects, but does 
every thing in his power to confirm and sanc- 
tion it ! He must give no offence. Mr. Wil- 
berforce's humanity will go all lengths that it 
can with safety and discretion : but it is not to 
be supposed that it should lose him his seat 
for Yorkshire, the smile of Majesty, or the 
countenance of the loyal and pious. He is 
anxious to do all the good he can without 
hurting himself or his fair fame. His con- 
science and his character compound matters 
very amicably. He rather patronises honesty 
than is a martyr to it. His patriotism, his phil- 
anthropy are not so ill-bred, as to quarrel 
with his loyalty or to banish him from the 
first circles. He preaches vital Christianity to 
untutored savages; and tolerates its worst 
abuses in civilized states. He thus shows his 
respect for religion without offending the 
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clergy, or circumscribing the sphere of his 
usefulness. There is in all this an appear- 
ance of a good deal of cant and tricking. His 
patriotism may be accused of being servile ; 
his humanity ostentatious ^ his loyalty condi- 
tional •, his religion a mixture of fashion and 
fanaticism. "Out upon such half-faced fel- 
lowship !" Mr. Wilberforce has the pride of 
being familiar with the great ; the vanity of 
being popular ; the conceit of an approving 
conscience. He is coy in his approaches to 
power 5 his public spirit is, in a manner, under 
the rose. He thus reaps the credit of inde- 
pendence, without the obloquy *, and secures 
the advantages of servility, without incurring 
any obligations. He has two strings to his 
bow : — he by no means neglects his worldly 
interests, while he expects a bright reversion 
in the skies. Mr. Wilberforce is far from being 
a hypocrite; but he is, we think, as fine a 
specimen of moral equivocation as can vfeW 
be conceived. A hypocrite is one who is the 
very reverse of, or who despises the character 
he pretends to be : Mr. Wilberforce would be 
all that he pretends to be, and he is it iniact, 
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as far as words, plausible theories, good inclir 
nations, and easy services go, but not in heart 
and soul, or so as to give up the appearance 
of any one of his preteasions to preserve the 
reality of any other. He carefully chooses his 
ground to fight the battles of loyalty, religion, 
and humanity, and it is such as is always safe 
and advantageous to himself! This is per- 
haps, hardly fair, and it is of dangerous or 
doubtful tendency. Lord Eldon, for instance, 
is known to be a thorough-paced ministerial- 
ist : his opinion is only that of his party. But 
Mr. "Wilberforce is not a party-man. He is 
the more looked up to on this account, but not 
with sufficient reason. By tampering with dif- 
ferent temptations and personal projects, he 
has all the air of the most perfect indepen- 
dence, and gains a character for impartiality 
and candour, when he is only striking a ba- 
lance in his mind between the eclat of dif- 
fering from a Minister on some Vantage 
ground, and the risk or odium that may at- • 
tend it. He carries all the weight of his artifi- 
cial popularity over to the Government on vital 
points and hard-run questions, while they, ia 
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retarn, lend him a little of the gilding of coort- 
fayonr to set olT his disinterested philanthro]^ 
and tramontane enthusiasm. As a leader or 
a follower, he makes an odd jamble of inte- 
rests. By virtue of religions sympathy, he 
has brooght the Saints oyer to the side of the 
abolition of Negro slavery. This his adversa- 
ries think hard and stealing a march upon 
them. M hat have the Saims to do with free- 
dom or reform of any kind? — ^Mr. Wilber- 
force's style of speaking is not quite parUon 
mentary, it is half-way between that and 
eifangelical. He is altogether a double-enr- 
tendre : the very tone of his voice is a double- 
entendre. It winds, and undulates, and glides 
up and down on texts of Scripture, and scraps 
from Paley, and trite sophistry, and pathetic 
appeals to his hearers in a faltering, inprogres- 
sive, sidelong way, like those birds of weak 
wing, that are borne from their strait-forward 
course 

" Bjr every little breath that under heaven is blown." 

Something of this fluctuating, time-serving 
principle was visible even in the great ques- 
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tion of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He 
was, at one time, half-inclined to surrender 
it into Mr. Pitt's dilatory hands, and seemed 
to think the gloss of novelty was gone from it, 
and the gaudy colouring of popularity sunk 
into the sable ground from which it rose ! \\ 
was, however, persisted in and carried to a 
triumphant conclusion. Mr. Wilberforce said 
too little on this occasion of one, compared 
with whom he was bnt the frontispiece to that 
great chapter in the history of the world — the 
mask, the varnishing, and painting — the man 
that effected it by Herculean labours of body, 
and equally gigantic labours of mind was 
Glarkson, the true Apostle of human redemp- 
tion on that occasion, and who, it is remark- 
able, reseuibles in his person and lineaments 
more than oue of the Apostles in the Cartoons 
of Raphael. He deserves to be added to the 
Twelve !* 

**" After all, tUc best as well as most Amusing comment on 
the character just described was that made by Mr. Sheridan, 
who being picked up in no very creditable plight by tlic 
watdi, and asked rather roughly who be was, made answer — 
" I am Mr. Wilberforce!" The guardians of ilic night con- 
ducted him home with aU the honours due to Grace and 
Nature. 
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l><r u. |>rf }ja)>^. tb^ cleier^ft man in the Hoosc 
«/f OHnuiOiiJ^. It U. bowery, in die wase in 
whichf '4tyicotdlnfi to Mr. Mordswortlu ** the 
i.Uild u f:itk<:r to the man/ He Las grovni up 
'^ntirdr oat of what he then was. He has 
mi^rnly in^afted a ^et of Parlbmentarjr phrases 
atul th<^ Ufchnicalities of debate on the themes 
'dtul si;hool-exr^rcises he was set to compose 
when a boy. Nor has he erer escaped from 
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the trammels imposed on youthful genius : he 
has never assumed a manly independence of 
mind. He has been all his life in the habit 
of getting up a speech at the nod of a Minister, 
as he used to get up a thesis under the direc- 
tion of his school-master. The matter is no- 
thing ^ the only question is , how he shall ex* 
press himself. The consequence has been as 
might be expected. Not being at liberty to 
choose his own side of the question, nor to 
look abroad into the world for original (but 
perhaps unwelcome) observations, nor to fol^ 
low up a strict chain of reasoning into its 
unavoidable consequences, the whole force of 
his mind has been exhausted in an attention 
to the ornaments of style and to an agreeable 
and imposing selection of topics. It is his 
business and his inclination to embellish what 
is trite, to gloss over what is true, to vamp up 
some feeble sophism, to spread the colours of 
a meretricious fancy over the unexpected ex- 
posure of some dark intrigue, some glaring 
iniquity — 

'* Like as the sun-burnt Indians do array 
Their tawny bodies in their proudest plight 
With painted plomei in goodly order digbt: 
VOL. n. g 
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♦ ♦♦.♦♦♦ ♦ 

As ihose tame plumes, so seemed be vain and light, 

That by bis gait might. easily appear; 

For still he fared as dancing in delight. 

And in \ub bands a windy fian did bear. 

That in the idle air be moved stUl here a«d there.** 

His reasoning is a tissue of glittering sophistry; 
his language is a cento of florid common^ 
places. The smooth monotony of his styfeis 
indeed as much borrowed, is as little his own, 
as th« courtly and often fulsome^train of his 
sentiments. He has no steady principles, no 
strong passions, nothing original, mascnline, 
or striking in thought or expression. There 
is a feeble, diffuse, showy, Asiatic redundancy 
in all his speeches — something vapid, some- 
thing second-hand in the whole cast of his 
misd. The light that proceeds from it gleams 
from the mouldering materials of corruption : 
the flowers that are seen there, gay and flaunt- 
ing, bloom over the grave of humanity ! — 
Mr. Canning never, by any chance, reminds 
one of the poet or" the philosopher, of the ad*- 
mirer of nature, or even the man of the world 
— ^he is a mere House-of-Commons man, or, 
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since he was transferred there from College, 
appears never to have seett or thought of any 
other place. He may be said to hive passed hi» 
life in Triaktng and learning to mak^ dpeeehes. 
All 6ther objects atid pursuits s^eih to fcave 
been quite lost nfMHi him. He has^ overlooked 
the ordinary objects of nature, the familiar 
interests of human life, as beneath his notice.* 
There is no allusion in any of his speeches to 
any thing passing out of the House, or not to 
be found in the classics-. Their tone is quite 
Parliamentary — ^his is the Delphin edition of 
Nature. Not art^ image has struck his eye, not 
an incident has touched his heart, any farther 
than it could be got up for rhetoricjil and 
stage effect. This has an ill effect upon his 
speeches; : — ^it gives them that shining and 
bloated appearance which is the result of the 
confined and heated atmosphere of the House. 
They have the look of eiotics, of artificial, 
hot- house plants. Their glossiness, their 

* Mr. Canning, when on a toar to the Lakes, did Mr. 
Wordsworth the honour of paying him a visit. The favonr 
was duly appreciated, hut qnite unexpected. Really we do 
not know anyone so little capable of appreciating the Lyrical 
Ballads. 



greacar hoa dwir JKra^k or simmjma . tker 
ar«: ifMfXs^^ mC liitML Bor «U tkcy bev 
uawif^awtiae ^ras ttie faak aad aoxm^ sofl 
in wkkii dMir isrerv. Or ladkcr. pcrta|ft. dtcv- 
bear tbe ume rdatioo to cloi p go ce dat arti- 
ficta] flc^wen do to real ones — aEke. jet not 
tlM; ttObe. widMPUt TitaJ beat or the power of 
reprodoetiOiL; fainted, pauiofileis. qiecioas 
MiockerKft. Tberare, infact, notdiegrowdi 
of truth, cf nature, and fieding, but of state 
policT, of art, and practice. To denjr tbal 
Mr. Canning has arrived to a great perfecticMi 
(perhaps the greatest) in the manofactore of 
these sort of commonrplaces* elegant, but 
somewhat tarnished, impo»ng, bot not solid, 
would 9 we think, show a want of candour : 
to affirm tliat he has ever done any thing more 
(in his serious attempts) woold, we think, 
show an equal want of taste and understand- 

" Wr ooc« heard it iftid, thai « Mr. Caaning had the most 
•krgant mind tincc Virgil.^ Boi we could not assent to this 
rtfnark, as we jutt then happened to think of Clande 
l^irraiiie. 
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The way in which Mr. Canning gets up the 
staple-commodity of his speeches appears to 
be this. He hears an observation on the ex- 
cellence of the English Constitution, or on 
the dangers of Reform and the fickleness and 
headstrong humours of the people, dropped 
by some Member of the House, or he meets 
with it in an old Debate in the time of Sir 
Robert Walpole, or in Paley's Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy, which our accomplished 
scholar read, of course, as the established text- 
book at the University. He turns it in his 
mind : by dint of memory and ingenuity he 
illustrates it by the application of some well- 
known and well-authenticatied simile at hand, 
such as *' the vessel of the state," '* the tor- 
rent of popular fury," '* the precipice of re- 
form," ''the thunder-bolt of war," ''the smile 
of peace," etc. He improves the hint by the 
help of a little play upon words and upon an 
idle fancy into an allegory, he hooks this on 
to a verbal inference, which takes you by sur- 
prise, equally from the novelty of the premises 
and the flatness of the conclusion, refers to a 
passage in Cicero in support of his argument, 









tii$<mh Ju ligiit upoa " the dujod'^ GreM 
lii\'^ 11/. CfiomjOjg f^ie^ the k^ haian^^iie. 
Iii^ oitf>/ -defied with laeiaipbor, d^j^zliog «vith 
4^ith>;U; i»(^fi^kliii^ vbith jeOs— iake it out of 
ddM^thf or f^xumina it by the Ji^ht of cominoo 
jMrri^e. ;aim1 it ii^ ao more tban a paltry string o( 
¥^lfhi^a^. of trib^ truu^ms, and sorry buf- 
(oofusritth. — ^"I'bere u»ali^o a House-of-Commons 
iiirHo$$ w> well Hi^ a i^bolastic pedantry in this 
H^^ntloman* ^tyJe of oratory, which is very 
ili^pUttsin^ to all but professional ears. ' ' The 
Honourable and learned Gentleman/' and 
'' hi« Honourable and Gallant Friand," are 
troUijd over the tongue of the Honourable 



Speaker, '^ loud as a truiii{>et "vritk a silver 
sound," and fill up th^ pauses of the sense or 
the gaps in the logic with a degree of bw* 
lesqu^e self-complacency and .poriif)Ous inanity^ 
Mr. €anaing^eaks by rote ) and if the words 
he utters become the mouth and round a pe- 
riod well, he cat^ little how cheaply he oomes 
by diem, or how dear they cost the counlTy ! 
Such mechanic h^ps to style and technical 
flourishes and trappings of upstaxt self-impor- 
tance are, however, unworthy of the meanest 
miderling of office. 

There is, notwithstanding, a facility, a brii^ 
liancy, and an elegance in Mr. Canning's ge* 
neral style, always graceful, never abrupt, 
never meagre, never dry, copious without 
confusion, dignified without stiffbess, per* 
spicuous yet remote from common life, diat 
must excite surprise in a neor^m^ns speaker. 
Mr. Canning, we apprehend, is not an extem- 
pore speaker. He only makes set speedies on 
set occasions* He indeed hooks them in as 
answers to some one that has gone before him 
in the debate, by taking up and commeniti]^ 
on a single sentence or so, but he immediate- 
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fy recurs to Kise c4d lad &voiuite topic 
lituiicbe» 1010 tlie middle of die fltitaai. or 
mottnU upofl the itfgA bone, asd rides k to 
the end of the dbapter. He ncrer (tkat we 
u'e aware of; grappled widi a powerfid aota- 
IffHii^ overthrew bim on tlie fpot. or ooa- 
ieftadtbe point with him foot to foot. Mr.Can- 
nin|('» replies are eviuwns. He indeed made 
a capilaJ and very deservedlr-admired repfy 
to Sir John Coxe Hippedey \ bat ^ Jdbn had 
given notice of all his motions a month be- 
forehznd^ and Mr. Ginning had only to lie in 
ambosh for him with a whole magazine c( 
£ul», arguments, alliterations, quotations, 
jests, and squibs, prepared ready to explode 
and blow him up into the air in an instanL 
In this manner he contrives to slip into the 
debate and speak, to the question, as if he had 
lately entered the House and heard the argu- 
ments on the other side stated for the first 
time in his life. He has conned his speeches 
over for a week, or a month previously, but he 
gives these premeditated effusions the effect 
of witty impromptus— ^he spontaneous ebul- 
litions of the laughter or indignation or lofty 
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enthusiasm of the moment. His manner tells 
this. It is that of a persoii trying to recollect 
a speech, and reciting it froin beginning to 
end with studied gesture, ^nd in an emphatic 
but monotonous and soniewhat affected tone 
of voice, rather than of a person uttering words 
and thoughts that have occurred to him for 
the first time, and hurried away by an invo- 
luntary impulse, speaking with more or less 
hesitation, faster or slower, and with more or 
less passion, according as the occasion re- 
quires. 

Mr. Canning is a consfentional speaker ; he 
is an optional politician. He has a ready and 
splendid assortment of arguments upon all 
ordinary questions : he takes that side or view 
of a question that is dictated by his vanity, his 
interest, or his habits, and endeavours to make 
the best he can of it. Truth, liberty, justice, 
humanity, war or peace, civilization or bar- 
barism, are things of little consequence, ex- 
cept for him to make speeches upon them. 
He thinks *' the worse the better reason," if he 
can only make it appear so to others ^ and in 
the attempt to confound and mislead, he is 



inr realiw pocavia^ bo Af- 

vhat be caa M^r afaaot k. ikat ■» ercr «|ipn'- 
moA in Lift flnad : aad vbv^ sboiild ke be 
iqiMamub or ba^e awr {oiticabr dKMce. sMte 
bi^ words are all eqaaMT fine, and dcbvcred 
witb eqaal Tolabilkr c^t4iiigae ? Hkbaiaiioed 
feriadh are the scale *- tbat makes theae odds 
all even/ Oor Onior does not confine biM' 
self to any one Tiew of a safaiect. He does 
not Mind bimseJf by anr doll prqndioe : be 
does not tie himself down to any pedantic 
roles or aiMrzct princif^. He does not lis- 
ten implicitly to common sense, nor does be 
follow the independent dictates of bis own 
jod^ent^ 3io, he picks and chooses amcm^ 
aU these, as best suits his purpose. Ee pfaicks 
out the grey hairs of a question, and then 
again the black. He shifts bis position^ it is 
a ride-and'tie system with him. He mcmnts 
somrftimes behind prejudice, and sometimes 
behind reason. He is now with tbe wise, and 
then again with the yolgar. He drivels, or 
he rayes. He is now wedded to antiqaity, 
anon there is no innoyation too startling for 
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bim. At ojae time he is literal, at another 
visionary and romantic. At ^one time the ho- 
.noiif of the counij^ 5ways hipa, at another its 
interest. One moi»ent h^ is aU for liberty, 
and the next for slavery. First we are to 
hold the balance of Europe, a^d to dictate 
and domineer over the whole world; and 
then we are to cr-eep into our shells and draw 
in our horns -, one moment resembling Don 
Quixote, and the next playing the part of 
Sancho Pan^! And why not ? All these are 
topics, are cues used in the game of politics, 
are colours iu the changeable coat of party, 
are dilemmas in casuistry, are pretexts in di- 
ploioacy ; and Mr. Canning has them all at his 
fingers' ends. What is there then to prevent 
his using any of them as he pleases ? ^Nothing 
in the worjkl but feeling or principle ; and ais 
Mr. Canning is not withheld by these from 
ruaning his heedless career, the application 
of his ingenuity and eloquence in all such 
cases is perfectly arbitrary, *' quite optional,'' 
as Mr« Liston expresses it. A wise man would 
have some settled opinion^ a good man wotdd 
wish well to some cause, a modest man would 



«4 

be afrud to jct wkhnml fedmi^ sore of his 
grMttd. or to dww u otUT di«^»d of rig^t 
arwroojS' Mr. Cjonii^ las the hickle» am- 
bftioo to pl»r off tlie trida of a political rope- 
dancer* aod be chooses to do it oo theneires 
of bonianitT ! He ha» caDed out for war dor- 
ini; thirtv reari without ceanng, ^^ like im- 
portunate Gninea fowk, one note day and 
ni^it;^ be has made the Hoose and die coon- 
try ring with his Tain clamoar, and now for 
the first time he is silent, '^ quite chopfaUen."* 
Like Bottom in the play, ^^ he ag^[raTates his 
voice like a sucking-dove-," '* he roars you an 
*twere any nightingale l*" After the failure of 
Bonaparte's Russian expedition, Mr. Canning 
exclaimed cxultingly, and with a daring en- 
thusiasm that seemed to come from the heart, 
that ^' he rejoiced that barbarism had been 
the first to resist invasion, since it showed 
that the love of national independence was an 
instinctive principle in every country, supe- 
rior even to the love of liberty. " This plea 
served its turn at the time, and we heard no 
more of it last year when the French invaded 
in. In the war to restore Ferdinand, 
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Mr. Canning echoed with lungs of brass the 
roar of ^' the universal Spanish nation,'' and 
the words Liberty and Humanity hung like 
music on his tongue; but when the feeble 
Monarch was restored, and trod upon the 
necks of those who had restored him, and 
threw down the mock-scaffold of the Consti- 
tution that had raised him once more to the 
throne, we heard no more of *' the universal 
Spanish nation,'' of Liberty and Humanity. 
When the speeches of Mr. Canning and the 
Manifestos of his friends had raised the power 
of France to a gigantic height that hung like 
a precipice over our heads, we were to go on, 
and fight out the battle of liberty and inde- 
pendence, though " we buried ourselves un- 
der the ruins of the civilized world." When 
a monstrous claim that threatens the liberty 
and existence of the civilized world is openly 
set up and acted upon, and a word from Mr. 
Canning would arrest its progress in the di- 
rection in which it is moving with obscene, 
ghastly, blood-stained strides, he courteously 
and with great condescension reminds his 
l^earers of ^Hh^ inimitable satire of Cervantes," 
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Aisaa aaid fortwemty years about the restoratkm' 
of the BoarboDS^ as the object of the werr. 
Who cioobts it now? This^ cause skulked 
behind the throne, and was not let out in any 
of Mr. CiEmning's speeches. The cloven foot 
was concealed by so much flaunting oratory, 
by so many different facings and piebald patch>^ 
work liveries of ruinous policy or perfidious 
principle, as not to be suspected. This is * 
what makes such persons as Mr. Canning dan- 
geroas. Clever men are the tools with which 
bad men work. The march of sophistry is 
devious : the march of power is one. Its 
means, its tools, it» pretexts are various, and 
borrowed like the hues of the camelion from 
any object that happens to be at hand : its ob- 
ject is ever the same, and deadly as the ser- 
pout's* feng. It moves on to its end witlf 
crested majesty, erect, silent, with eyes sunk' 
and fixed, undiverted by fear, unabashed by 
shame, and puny orators and patriot moun- 
tebanks play tricks before it to amuse the 
crowd, till it crushes the world in its mon- 
strous folds. There is one word about which • 
nothing has been said all this while in ac- 



ocMuitiiig: for Mr. raimc's TemlilitT of Bud 

andTasireiaarDamreafciiiing — iiis theinird 
LegUimuMcr. It k the kcr villi vfcidi to« 
" pluck oot the beaut of kk ■Tsterr.*' h b 
die toockstoxke far miiick all his other do- 
qoence is to be tiied. and made good or feoiid 
waotiiig. It is the casting-wei^t in the scale 
of soond policT. or that makes humanitr and 
libertT kidL the beam. It is the secret of the 

m 

Ares and ^oes : it accounts for the Majorities 
and Minorities. It weighs down all other 
considerations, hides all flaws, makes op for 
all deficiencies^ removes all obstacles, is the 
crown of success, and makes defeat glorious. 
It has all tbe power of the Crown on its side, 
and all the madness of the people. All Mr. 
Canning's speeches are but so many diflerent 
periphrases for this one word — Legitimacy. 
It is the foundation of his magnanimity, and 
the source of his pusillanimity. It is the watch- 
word equally of his oratory or his silence. It 
is the principle of his interference and of his 
forbearance. It makes him move forward, or 
retreat, or stand still. With this word rounded 
closely in his ear, and with fifty evasions for 
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it in his mouthy he advances boldly to ^' the 
deliverance of mankind" — into the hands of 
legitimate kings, but can do nothing to de- 
liver them out of their power. When the li- 
berty and independence of mankind can be 
construed to mean the cause of kings and the 
doctrine of divine right, Air. Canning is a vi- 
rago on the side of humanity — when they 
mean the cause x)f the people and the reducing 
of arbitrary power within the limits of consti- 
tutional law, his patriotism and humanity flag, 
and he is 

*' Of his port as meek as is a maid !'^ 

This word makes his tropes and figures 
-expand and blaze out like phosphorus, or 
^'freezes his spirits up like fish in a pond." 
It smites with its petrific mace, it deadens 
with its torpedo touch, the Minister, the Par- 
liament, the people, and makes this vast, free, 
enlightened, and enterprising country, a body 
without a soul, an inert mass, like the hulks 
of our men of war, which Mr. Canning saw and 
described so well at Plymouth. It is the same 
word, that announcing the profanation of ^ ^ the 
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^ohi■^•1 r^iiiod tiut bind^ the hollow temfJes 
«f k kifi^" bv unLLlIowed hands, woakl fill 
their sails, and hurl their thonders on rebel 
ihofrA. It deaociiice» war, it whispers peace. 
It is r:i:a»jed by the s^roans of the nations, is 
sanotifird br their Uood. bought with their 
tireasore. It i:» this that fills the time-rent 
towers ot' the Inqoisitioa w^ith tears and pierc- 
ing crit.s . and owin^ to this, ^lanzotti shrieks 
in Italian dnti^eons. while )lr. running soothes , 
the Honse of Commons with the soft: accents 
of libeity and peace ! — In fine. Mr. Canning's 
success as an orator, and the space he occupies 
in the public mind, are strong indications of 
the Genius of the Age. in which words have 
obtained a mastery over things, and "^ to call 
evil good and good evil/ is thought the mark 
of a superior and happy spirit. An accom- 
plished statesman in our day, is one who extols 
the Constitution and violates it — ^who talks 
about religion and social order, and means 
slavery and superstition. The Whigs are al- 
ways reminding the reigning family of the 
principles that raised them to the thron^-^ 
the Tories labour as hard to substitate those 




that will keep them thet^. Tliere is a dilemma 
here, which is not easily got over^ and to 
solve the difficulty and reconcile the contra- 
diction, was the great problem of the late 
King's reign. The doubtful lubricity of Mr. 
Canning's style was one of the rollers by which 
the transition was effected, and Legitimacy 
shown to be a middle term between dwine 
right and the choice of the people^ compatible 
with both, and convertible into either, at the 
discretion of the Crown, or pleasure of the 
speaker. — Mr. Canning does not disgrace his 
pretensions on other questions. He is a so- 
phist by profession, a palliator of every power- 
ful and profitable abuse. His shuffling, trifling 
speeches on Reform are well-known. He 
sometimes adds the petulance of the school* 
boy to his stock of worn-out invention \ though 
his unfeeling taunt on the " revered and rup- 
tured Ogden" met with a reception which 
will make him cautious how he tampers again 
with human infirmity and individual suffering, 
as the subject of ribald jests and profligate 
alliteration. 
The thing in which Mr. Canning excels mo6t 
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iniufc. ar^ 't ipe C9:qE;ttr>^ vrx ifeflK in vat 



for ti28T, nBptks fi^sf^ aiMi feehng, and an id- 
fijdEt im/^ tik^ real <iiSer€iice» <^ tinn^ : bis 
ifom a want of mnpadnr whii anj tiling bat 
fom% ^od commf/n-places . he can eaah* kt 
down tM f^oMr <:^ iAhen k> as to nuke #ion- 
le/u^ of it. He hat 00 entboaasm or sensr 
biDtv to make bim oir^ock the meanness of 
a subject, or a little irrc^britr in tbe treat- 
meat of it, from tbe interest it excites : to a 
miod like bis, tbe serious and affectiiig is a 
kind of natural burlesque. It is a matter of 
cours^f for him to be struck witb tbe absordit^ 
of tbe romantic or singular in any way, to 
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whom every thing out of the beaten track is 
absurd; and **to turn what is serious into 
farce" by transferring the same expressions to 
perfectly indifferent and therefore contemp- 
tible subjects. To make any description or 
sentiment ludicrous, it is only necessary to 
take away all feeling from it : the ludicrous 
is ready-made to Mr. Canning's hands. The 
poetry, the heart-felt interest of every thing 
escapes through his apprehension, like a snake 
out of its skin, and leaves the slough of parody 
behind it. Any thing more light or worthless 
cannot well be imagined."^ 

* We have said nothing here of the impiet j of M r. Canning^ 
parodies, though a great deal has been said of the impiet j of 
Mr. Hone's, which unfortunately happen to be on the other 
side of the qnestion. It is true that one man may steal a 
horse sooner thiut another can look over a hedge. Mr. Hone 
is not a Cabinet Minister, and therefore is not allowed to take 
liberties with the Liturgy. It is to no purpose to urge that 
Mr. Hone is a very good-natured man, that he is mild and in- 
offensiye in his manners, that he is utterly void of guile, with 
a great deal of sincere piety, and that his greatest vice is thai 
he is fond of a joke, and given to black'letter reading. The 
answer is — '' But he has written parodies'' — and it is to no 
purpose to reply — So has Mr. Canning! He is a Cabinet 
Minister, and therefore incapable of any thing vulgar or pro- 
fane. One would think that the triumphant question put by 
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MR. COBBETT. 



People have about as* substantial an idea of 
Cobbett as they have of Cribb. His blows are 
as hard, and he himself is as impenetrable. 
One has no notion of him as making use of a 
fine pen, but a great mutton-fist*, his style 
stuns his readers, and he ** fillips the ear of 
the public with a three-man beetle." He is 
too much for any single newspaper antago- 
nist; '* lays waste" a city orator or Member 
of Parliament, and bears hard upon the go^ 
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t'^iU'.iy ■.•iitijt luij>:ff. :"ou:ji-:».-i:ini?^i: -.aiou: 
ii'.ti-. 'Jir '.UK ik-iUiUr aiiC jv'.-a jr-.-umsi*iiiL-ei 
.' ur U'y ain>^arec ic ci-^r uiaat ui m? huhl 
ii*f(or-i;auc ic 'je^.aiL oi»:iiunii. anc. ii z'^ ir 
liir. :ii^ iiiOs: '-•t^imiendi-ju." anci yunmtrc trs- 
p-frwiOiL.- iy. iiieit nl^ Mil •-■-.•*?«:»! aiii»t:rar? u 
tii'y^ ui 'Jiu*:. ut i:s.*fC y: j*;ac"^us: T)■'lIi•Jlui'e^. 
no? »:'^•^• •-': ii^^% liiOUiTii'. :•!- « ciiesuot lill he 
Mv. ao^^L 10 vnie oiiuii: i: ; nm "i er inert 
^^?f;Hit iio ead c»f hit maiLtirr :»: iiwi kad rzv 
iua*.*rf irifc. wtiicL are i».-'.»ui:r:i :»u: .l all liieir 
sif<5fi^.ii ^ud fc.ba?•pne^^ f ! OIL riC#: hrviajr i>een 
Mi tutted Of fr:uerfcd dowr. O! ^'amp^ up to 
vji*. i* liifeon- — ti^ ^oefc on with hi^ dew^rip- 
tioo6 aad iUttbtnLlions as if he would nerer 
r.oraf: to a ^top ; they have aJJ the force of 
liovdty with all the famiiiariir of old ac- 
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qaaintance ; his knowledge grows out of the 
subject, and his style is that of a man who has 
an absolute intuition of what he is talking 
about, and never thinks of any thing else. He 
deals in premises and speaks to evidence-— 
the coming to a conclusion and summing up 
(which was Paine's forte) lies in a smaller 
compass. The one could not compose an 
elementary treatise on politics to become a 
manual for the. popular reader -, nor could the 
other in all probability have kept up a weekly 
journal for the same number of years with the 
same spirit, interest, and untired perseve- 
rance. Paine^s writings are a sortof introduc* 
tion to political arithmetic on a new plan : 
Cobbett keeps a day-book, and makes an en- 
try at full of all the occurrences and trouble- 
some questions that start up throughout the 
year. Cobbett with vast industry, vast infor- 
mation, and the utmost power of making 
what he says intelligible, never seems to get 
at the beginning or come to the end of an^ 
question : Paine in a few short sentences 
seems by his peremptory manner * ' to clear 
it from all controversy, past, present, and to 



ofyme.' fain*- takt^ si bircIV-f^f vir^ nf tliTnw^ 
Gubuetl 8Ut::ki» riiM.- lo ;bi-iii. insiKrcts the 
oooipODf^ut pa'*t&. arid ktr^^p^ {::st bold of ibe 
McJiefit ad^*aDl2is"» liitT afford him. Or iT I 
flui^t b^re be indulged is r pasLonl alloskiiL 
tmw: trie» to enclo&e bi^ iiieas in a fold £or 
fiecnritr and xvpofte: CobiHli l«ft& Af> poor 
o«t upon the plain like a ikxiL of sheep to 
feed and batten. Cobb'lt is a pleasanter uriter 
fer tbof^ io read who do uot a^ree nith bim; 
for be h Jew dogmatical. «oes more into the 
common j^rourxl^ of (act and ar;i«uieni to 
whiib ali appeals is more dt'sultoiy and Taoi- 
003 f and appearii Jess to be driving at a pre* 
viouft cooclusion than ur<;(*d on by the fonx 
of present conviction. lie is therefore tole- 
rated by all parties, tbong!i he has made him- 
ieif bjr turns obnoiiious to all : and even those 
he abuses read him. The Reformers read 
him when he was a Toit, and the Tories read 
bim now that he is a Reformer. He must, I 
think, however, be caviare to the Whigs. "^ 

* TIk Uie Lord Cliancdlor Tlinrlow nted to saj chac 
Cobbett wa» tlie oaljr wricar ciiat dckcrred the name of a po« 
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If he is less metiiphysical and poetical than 
his celebrated prototype, he is more pictu- 
resque and dramatic. His episodes, which 
are numerous as they are pertinent, are strik- 
ing, interesting, full of life and naivete^ mi- 
nute, double measure running over, but never 
tedious — nunquam suffiamxnandus erat. He 
is one of those writers who can never tire us, 
not even of himself ^ and ihe r.easonis, he is 
always '' full of matter." He never runs to 
lees, never gives us the vapid leavings of him- 
self, is never " weary, stale, and unprofit- 
able," but always setting out afresh on his 
journey, clearing away some old nuisance, 
and turning up new mould. His egotism is 
delightful, for there is no affectation in it. He 
does not talk of himself lor lack of something 
to write about, but because some circum- 
stance that has happened to himself is the best 
possible illustration of the subject, and he is 
not the man to shrink from giving the best 
possible, illustration of the subject from a 
squeamish delicacy. He likes both himself 
and his subject loo well. He does not put 
himself before it, and say — ^^ admire me 
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firil'^ — ^bul places us inlhe«aiBe sitiutioa 
bin^rlff and makes us see all that he does. 
Ihere i» no bliodaiaD's'buir. no con^cioas 
hinU, no awkward ventriloquisou no testi- 
monies of appbuse, no abslrad, senseless 
self-complacenc}', no smnggied admiration of 
bis own person by proxy : it is all plain and 
ab^ivi^board. He writes himself plain Wil- 
liam Cobbett, strips himself qaite as naked as 
any brnly would wish — in a word, his egotism 
is full of individuality, and has room for very 
little vanity in it. We feel delighted, rub our 
hands, and draw our chair to the fire, when 
we come to a passage of this sort: we know 
it will be something new and good, manly 
and simple, not the same insipid story of self 
over again. Wc sit dcrwn at table with the 
writer, l)iil it is to a course of rich viands, 
flesh, iisb, and wild-fowl, and not to a nomi- 
nal entCTlainment, like that given by the Bar- 
mecide ill the Arabian Nights, who put off his 
visitors with calling for a number of exqui- 
sites things (hat never appeared, and with the 
honour of his company. Mr. Cobbett is not a 
iruihv-hclicve writer. His worst enemy cannot 
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say that of him. Slill less is he a vulgar one. 
He must be a puny common-place critic in- 
deed, who thinks him so. Ilow fine were ihe 
graphical descriptions he sent us from Ame- 
rica : what a transatlantic flavour, what a na- 
tive gusto^ what a fine sauce piquante of 
contempt they were seasoned with ! If he 
had sat down to look at himself in the glass, 
instead of looking about him like Adam in 
Paradise, he would not have got up these ar- 
ticles in so capital a style. What a noble 
account of his first breakfast after his arrival 
in America! It might serve for a month. 
There is no scene on the stage more amusing. 
How well he paints the gold and scarlet plu- 
mage of the American birds, only to lament 
more pathetically the want of the wild wood- 
notes of his native land ! The groves of the 
Ohio that had just fallen beneath the axe's 
stroke " live in his description," and the tur- 
nips that he transplanted from Botley " look 
green" in prose ! How well at another time 
he describes the poor sheep that had got the 
tick and had tumbled down in the agonies of 
death ! It is a portrait in the manner of 
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dbcre » Ih^ a^ioflt il : iMml3ua%li»uiit!». aftatt 
dbiaclesy aft vakorns are attiracfteii ta «ait- 
trcta^aod fecb kis oiwm 9f]rea;*lAi cni^ bf cs^ 
Mtaaceto tlte of»DMa» and wultae» of the iies^ 
ti. dbe wcmtU. To «fl iridh ttM stareaaB^ tiit 
nfinst with die dMBpaaT, is not hja» hmmwnr^ 
If Imt cooid bneu* ^diaiil a Kefona ia ftudiat- 
■Mnt, the odd^ are tiot he wooiM i wiftirniiBy 
fidi feol of aEid trj to mar hw cmm hcnBAp- 
work; aod he qoarrels with hi» own cffcaftiiDSft 
as 9000 aft he has written iheni iniD ai littfe 
wDgoe — and a prboo. 1 do not thinfr fUs ift 
Tanitj or ficklenew so nnidi as a pngnaeaovs 
disiNMitioDr that most hare an antag^oaiat 
power to conteod with^ and onlr finds iBsctf 
al ease in systematic opposition. If it wnere 
noifbr this, the high towers and rotten places 
of the world woald fall before the battcni^ 
ram of his hard-headed reasoais^ : hot if be 
once found them tottering, he woold applr 
Us strength to prop them op, and disappoint 
the expectations of his fdlowers. He cannoA 
agree to anr thing estaUished, nor to set op 
any thing else in its stead. liThile it is csts- 
Uidied^ he presses hard afpinst it:^ becaow it 
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presses upon him, at least in imagination. Let 
it crumble under his grasp, and the motive to 
resistance is gone« He then requires some 
other grievance to set his face against. His 
principle is repulsion, his nature contradic- 
tion : he is made up of mere antipathies^ 
an Ishmaelite indeed without a fellow. He 
is always playing at hunt-the-slipper in poli- 
tics. He turns round upon whoever is next 
him. The way to wean him from any opinion^ 
and make him conceive an intolerable hatred 
against it, would be to place somebody near 
him who was perpetually dinning it in his ears. 
When he is in England, he does nothing but 
abuse the Boroughmongers, and laugh at the 
whole system : when he is in America, he 
grows impatient of freedom and a republic. 
If he had staid there a little longer, he would 
have become a loyal and a loving subject of 
his Majesty King George IV- He lampooned 
the French Revolution when it was hailed as 
the dawn of liberty by millions : by the time 
it was brought into almost universal ill-odour 
by some means or other ( partly no doubt by 
himself) he had turned, with one or two or 



dirce others, slaunch BonapnrtisL He is al- 
ways of the militant, not of the triumphant 
party : se far he bears a <pllant show of mag- 
nanimity*, but his gallantry is hnnlly of the 
right stamp. It wants principle: for though 
he is not servile or mercenary, he is the victim 
of self'WilL He must pnll down and pull in 
pieces: it is not in his dispo>ilion to do other- 
wise. It is a pity; for wiih his groat talents 
he might do great lhin,^s, if he would go right 
forward to any useful object, make thorough- 
rtitch work of any quoslion, or join hand and 
heart with any principle. He changes his 
Opinions as he does liis friends, and much on 
the same account. He has no comfort in fixed 
principles : as soon as any thing is settled in 
bis own mind, he qnnrrels with it. He has no 
satisfaction but in the chase after troth, runs 
a question down, worries and kills it, then 
quits it like vermin, and starts some new 
game, to lead him a new dance, and give him 
afreshbrealhingthrongh bogand brake, with 
the rabble yelping at his heels and the leaders 
perpetually at fault. This he calls sport-royal. 
He thinks it as good as cudgel-playing or 
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single-siirk, or any thing else that has life id 
it. He likes the cut and thrust, the falls, 
bruises, and dry blows of an argument : as to 
any good or useful results that may come of 
the amicable settling of it, any one is welcome 
to them for him. The amusement is over, 
when the matter is once fairly decided. 

There is another point of view in which 
this may be put. I might say that Mr. Cobbett 
is a very honest man with a total want of prin- 
ciple, and I might explain this paradox thus. 
I mean that he is, I think, in downright car- 
nest in what he says, in the part he takes at 
the time ; but in taking that part, he is led 
entirely by headstrong obstinacy, caprice, 
novelty, pique or personal motive of some 
sort, and not by a stedfast regard for truth or 
habitual anxiety for what is right uppermost 
in his mind. He is not a feed, time-serving, 
shuffling advocate (no man could write as he 
does who did not believe himself sincere) — 
but his understanding is the dupe and slave of 
his momentary, violent, and irritable humours. 
He does not adopt an opinion ^^ deliberatelj 
fltr for iBO^ey ^^ yet his conscience is at th« 
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tnuA. a§ It was calksd. tBl a biB passed tlif 
Hcmsie to rwe tbe pvire to shzpeooe^ is nol 
•• tbe ■rer}ri€man and scholar :" tbcnaoii be ba$ 
qualities that, with a litde better Bana^ement 
would be worth ^to the poUic'^ bodi those 
tkles. For want of knowui«^ what bas been 
discoTered before hint, he has not certain 
general landmarks to refer to. or a general 
fltandard of thought to apfdr to indhidnal 
cases. He refies on his own acnteness and 
the immediate evidence, without being ac- 
Hwainted wifk die compacatife anafeiMBj or 
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philosophical structure of opinion. He does 
not view things on a large scale or at the 
horizon (dim and airy enough perhaps) — but 
as they affect himself, close, palpable, tangible. 
Whatever he finds out is his own, and he 
only knows what he finds out. lie is in the 
constant hurry and fever of gestation : his 
brain teems incessantly with some fresh pro- 
ject. Every new light is the birth of a new 
system, the dawn of a new world to him. He 
is continuaUy outstripping and overreaching 
himself. The last opinion is the only true 
one. He is wiser to-day than he was yesterday. 
Why should he not be wiser to-morrow than 
he was to-day ? — ^Men of a learned education 
are not so sharp-witted as clever men without 
it : but they know the balance of the human 
intellect better 5 if they are more stupid, they 
are more steady ; and are less liable to be led 
astray by their own sagacity and the over-* 
weening petulance of hard-earned and late- 
acquired wisdom. They do not &11 in love 
with every meretricioos extravagance at first 
sight, or mistake an old battered hypothesis 
for a vestal, because thejare new to thewaya 
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^, j«;ai*iis Mmi*.'tiif!j^ «n»rx larr. anC -f 
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|}«^ M^ ii2/ifMti0ib«rcd. If he irss put in 
tijsui/0iu4#^ liii? mif^ berome a yiIc hack like 
M 9mi$y mufit, liui he ^yc* bimself ^* aiB|ile 
UA^ and irtfge enoogb.*" He takes both 
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sides of a quoslion, and maintains one as stur- 
dily as llie other. If nobody else can argue 
against him, he is a very good match for him- 
self. He writes belter in favour of Reform 
than any body else •, he used to write better 
against it. Wherever he is, there is the tug 
of war, the weight of the ar^^ument, the 
strength of abuse. He is not like a man in 
danger of being bed-rid in his faculties^ — ^he 
tosses and tumbles about his unwieldy bulk, 
and when he is tired of lying on one side, re- 
lieves himself by turning on the other. His 
shifting his point of view from time to time 
not merely adds variety and greater compass 
to his topics (so that the Political Register is 
an armoury and magazine for all the materials 
and weapons of political warfare) but it gives 
a greater zest and liveliness to his manner of 
treating them. Mr. Cobbett takes nothing for 
granted as what he has proved before ; he does 
not write a book of reference. We see his 
ideas in their first concoction, fermenting and 
overflowing with the ebullitions of a lively 
conception. We look on at the actual pro- 
cess, and are put in immediate possession of 

10. 
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the grounds and materials on which he forms 
his sanguine, unsettled conclusions. He does 
not give us samples of reasoning, but the whole 
solid mass, refuse and all. 

— — ** He pours out all as plain 
As downright Sbippen or as old Montaigne.** 

This is one cause of the clearness and force of 
his writings. An argument does not stop to 
stagnate and muddle in his brain, but passes 
at once to his paper. His ideas are served up, 
like pancakes, hot and hot. Fresh theories 
give him fresh courage. He is like a young and 
lusty bridegroom that divorces a favourite spe- 
culation every morning, and marries a new one 
every night. He is not wedded to his notions, 
not he. He has not one Mrs. Cobbett among 
all his opinions. He makes the most of the last 
thought that has come in his way, seizes fast 
hold of it, rumples it about in all directions 
with rough strong hands, has his wicked will 
of it, takes a surfeit, and throws it away. — 
Our author's changing his opinions for new 
ones is not so wonderful : what is more re- 
markable is his facility in forgetting his old 
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ones. He does not pretend to consistency 
(like Mr. Coleridge); he frankly disavows all 
connexion with himself. He feels no personal 
responsibility in this way, and cuts a friend or 
principle with the same decided indifference 
that Antipholis of Ephesus cuts JEgeon of Sy- 
racuse. It is a hollow thing. The only time 
he ever grew romantic was in bringing over 
the relics of Mr. Thomas Paine with him from 
America to go a progress with them through 
the disaffected districts. Scarce had he landed 
in Liverpool when he left the bones of a 
great man to shift for themselves; and no 
sooner did he arrive in London than he made 
a speech to disclaim all participation in the 
political and theological sentiments of his late 
idol, and to place the whole stock of his ad- 
miration and enthusiasm towards him to the 
account of his financial speculations, and of 
his having predicted the fate of paper-money. 
If he had erected a little gold statue to him, it 
might have proved the sincerity of this as-i 
sertion : but to make a martyr and a patron- 
saint of a man, and to dig up '' his canonised 
bones" in order to expose them as objects of 
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Mr. Cobbett is great in attack, not in de- 
fence : he cannot figlil an nphill battle. He 
will not bear ihe least pniiisliing. If any one 
turns upon him (which few people like to do) 
he immediately turns tail. Like an overgrown 
school-boy, he is so used to have it all his own 
way, that he cannot submit to any thing like 
competition or a strugj^le for LJie mastery ; he 
must lay on all the blows, and take none. He 
is bullying and cowardly ^ a Big Ben in poli- 
tics, who will fall upon others and crush them 
by his weight, but is not prepared for resist- 
ance, and is soon staggered by a few smart 
blows. ^ henever he has been set uix)n, he 
has slunk out of the controversy. The Edin- 
burgh Review made (what is called) a dead set 
at him some years ago, to which he only re- 
torted by an eulogy on the superior neatness 
of an English kitchen-garden to a Scotch one. 
I remember going one day into a bookseller s 
shop in Fleet-street to ask for the Review \ and 
on my expressing my opinion to ayoungScotch- 
man, who stood behind the counter, that 
Mr. Cobbett miglit hit as hard in his reply, 
the North Briton said with some alarm — " Bui 
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yon don't think. Sir, Mr. Cobbett will be able 
to injure the Scottish nation ?'' 1 said I could 
not speak to that point, but I thought he was 
Tery well able to defend himself. He how- 
ever did not, but has borne a grudge to the 
Edinburgh Review ever since, which he hates 
worse than the Quarterly. 1 cannot say 1 do.'^ 

* Mr. Cobbett f peaks almoft as well as he writes. The 
<m\y time I ever saw him he seemed to me a very pleasant 
man— easj of access, aflablc, clear-headed, simple and mild 
itt his manner, dirliberate and unmffled in his speech, though 
some of his expressions were not verj qualified. His figure 
is tall and portly : he has a good sensible face— rather full, 
with little grey eyes, a hard, square forehead, a ruddy com- 
plexion, with hair grey or powdered; and had on a scarlet 
broad-cloth waistcoat with the flaps of the pockets hanging 
<lown, as was the custom for gcnilemcn-farmers in the last 
century, or as we sec it in the pictures of Members of Parlia- 
ment in ihc reign of George I. I certainly did not think less 
faTourably of him for seeing him. 
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So Mr. Charles Lamb chooses to designate 
himself^ and as his lucubrations under this 
nom de guerre have gained considerable no- 
tice from the public, we shall here attempt 
to describe his style and manner, and to point 
out his beauties and defects. 

Mr. Lamb, though he has borrowed from 
previous sources, instead of availing himself of 
the most popular and admired, has groped out 
his way, and made his most successful re- 
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embryo art and ancient manners. Mr. Lamb 
has the very soul of an antiquarian, as this 
implies a reflecting humanity ; the film of the 
past hovers for ever before him. He is shy, 
sensitive, the reverse of every thing coarse, 
vulgar, obtrusive, and common-place. He 
would fain " shuffle off this mortal coil," and 
his spirit clothes itself in the garb of elder 
time, homelier, but more durable. He is borne 
along with no pompous paradoxes, shines in 
no glittering tinsel of a fashionable phrase- 
ology, is neither fop nor sophist. He has 
none of the turbulence or froth of new-fangled 
opinions. His style runs pure and clear, 
though it may often take an underground 
course, or be conveyed through old-fashioned 
conduit-pipes. Mr. Lamb does not coupt po- 
pularity, nor strut in gaudy plumes, but 
shrinks from every kind of ostentatious and 
obvious pretension into the retirement of his 
own mind. 

'' The seli^pplauding bird, the peacock sec; — 
Mark what a samptnons pharisee is he ! 
Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold: 
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Thpv^ lines weil describe the modest and 
deli('.;«te he^kiiries of Mr. Lamb i writing, coa* 
r.r:»sU*d Airh the loffy and vaia-^oriocu pre- 
tennionH of .v>me o£ hb contemporaries. This 
gentleman \n not one of those who pay all 
their homage to the pre^aiiiiig idol : he thinks 
that 

'' 5^wfw>rn %9(n*\^ ire msule and moabM o/Uiiii^ past :^ 

nor does he 

** iVivti to dn%t that in a little gUt 
Mor4! l;knd than gilt o'«r-du^ted.*^ 

fli.«i convictions ** do not in broad rumour lie/* 
nor am fhfry *' net ofT to the world in the glis- 
h?ring loir* of fashion; bnt ** Hvc and breathe 
mIoH. in \honr. pure eyes, and perfect judgment 
of iilUcring lime,'' Mr. Lamb rather affects 
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and is tenacious of the obscure and remote : 
of that which rests on its own intrinsic and 
silent merit ; which scorns all aUiance, or even 
the suspicion of owing any thing to noisy cla- 
mour, to the glare of circumstances. There 
is a fine tone of chiaroscuro^ a moral per- 
spective in his writings. He delights to dwell 
on that which is fresh to the eye of memory ; 
he yearns after and covets what soothes the 
frailty of human nature. That touches him 
most nearly which is withdrawn to a certain 
distance, which verges on the borders of 
oblivion : — that piques and provokes his fancy 
most, which is hid from a superficial glance. 
That which, thouj^h gone by, is still remem- 
bered, is in his view more genuine, and has 
given more " vital signs that it will live," than 
a thing of yesterday, that may be forgotten 
to-morrow. Death has in this sense the spirit 
of life in it ; and the shadowy has to our au- 
thor something substantial in it. Ideas savour 
most of reality in his mind \ or rather his ima- 
gination loiters on the edge of each, and a 
page of his writings recalls to our fancy the 
stranger on the grate^ fluttering in its dusky 
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tenuitv. with its idle superstition and hospi- 
table welcome I 

Mr. Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to 
new books, to new buildings, to new customs. 
He is shy of all imposing appearances, of all 
assumptions of self-importance, of all adyen- 
titious ornaments, of all mechanical advan- 
tages, even to a nervous excess- It is not 
merely that he does not rely upon, or ordina- 
rily avail himself of them ; he holds them in 
abhorrence, he utterly abjures and discards 
them, and places a great gulph between him 
and them. He disdains all the vulgar artifices 
of authorship, all the cant of criticism, and 
helps to notoriety. He has no grand swelling 
theories to attract the visionary and the enthu- 
siast, no passing topics to allure the thought- 
less and the vain. He evades the present, he 
mocks the future. His affections revert to, 
and settle on the past, but then, even this 
must have something personal and local in it 
to interest him deeply and thoroughly; he 
pitches his tent in the suburbs of existing 
manners ; brings down the account of cha- 
racter to the few straggling remains of the 
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last generation ; seldom ventures beyond the 
bills of mortality, and occupies that nice point 
between egotism and disinterested humanity. 
No one makes the tour of our southern metro- 
polis, or describes the manners of the last age, 
so well as Mr. Laml) — ^with so fine, and yet 
so formal an air — with such vivid obscurity, 
with such arch piquancy, such picturesque 
quaintness, such smiling pathos. How ad- 
mirably he has sketched the former inmates 
of the South-Sea House ; what ** fine fretwork 
he makes of their double and single entries!'' 
With what a firm, yet subtle pencil he has 
embodied Mrs. Battle's Opinions on fVhistI 
How notably he embalms a departed beau y 
how delightfully an amour, . that was cold 
forty years ago, revives in his pages! With 
what well-disguised humour he introduces us 
to his relations, and how freely he serves up 
his friends ! Certainly, some of his portraits 
2Lve fixtures^ and wiU do to hang up as lasting 
and lively emblems of human infirmity. Then 
there is no one who has so sure an ear for 
'* the chimes at midnight,'' not even excepting 
Mr. Justice Shallow ^ nor could Master Silence 
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himaelf take hi^ ** cheese and pippins*^ with a 
'e s^nuficant and satb&ctory air. With 



what a j?osto Mr. Lanb describes the inns and 
conrts of law, the Temple and GrajVInn, as 
if he had been a student there for the last two 
hundred years, and had been as well ac- 
quainted with the person of Sir Francis Bacon 
as he is with his portrait or writings ! It is 
hard to say whether St. John s Gate is con- 
nected with more intense and authentic as- 
sociations in his mind , as a part of old London- 
Wall, or as the frontispiece (time ont of mind) 
ofthe Gentleman's Magazine. HehanntsWat- 
ling-street like a gentle spirit ; the ayenaes to 
the play-houses are thick with panting recol- 
lections, and ChristVHospital still breathes 
the balmy breath of infancy in his description 
of it! Whittington and his Cat are a fine hal- 
lucination for Mr. Lamb's historic Muse, and 
we believe he never heartily forgave a certain 
writer who took the subject of Guy Faux out 
of his hands. The streets of London are his 
fairy-land, teeming with wonder, with life and 
interest to his retrospective glance, as it did 
to the eager eye of childhood 5 he has contrived 
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to weave its tritest traditions into a bright and 
endless romance ! 

Mr. Lamb's taste in books is also fine, and 
it is peculiar. It is not the worse for a little 
idiosjmcrasy. He does not go deep into the 
Scotch novels, but he is at home in Smollett 
and Fielding. He is little read in Junius or 
Gibbon, but no man can give a better account 
of Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, or Sir 
Thomas Brown s Urn Burial, or Fuller's Wor- 
thies, or John Bunyan's Holy War. No one is 
more unimpressible to a specious declama- 
tion : no one relishes a recondite beauty more. 
His admiration of Shakspeare and Milton does 
not make him despise Pope *, and he can read 
Parnell with patience, and Gay with delight. 
His taste in French and German literature is 
somewhat defective : nor has he made much 
progress in the science of political economy 
or other abstruse studies, though he has read 
vast folios of cxmtroversial divinity, merely 
foir the sake of the intricacy of the style, and 
to save himself the pain of thinking. Mr. Lamb 
is a good judge of prints and pictures. His 
admiration of Hogarth does credit to both^ 
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sarQo Cfc TmcL ^ iuf nect £reiil£8t fi^vtmiitie. 
amid ibat btf> Icnr^e of tbe a^<wz7 does ikH pro- 
ob&i froB £ ^vuA of tsBLe for tl»e i^oo/. His 

wiikii <i>oca9CBaIlT nake^ kaa take a sozlek 

Mr. Lamb exoek in f liFi 1 1 co n^e r ali on 
aimofii a» mock as in ^FjitiBs, viicii kk mo- 
desty d9» not OTerpoirer his setf-possesaoo. 
He is as lirde of a pmser as possiUe, kat he 
blurU oat Ike finest wit and sense in tbe 
woiid. He keeps a ^rood ded in tke back 
ground at first, till some excdlent conceit 
pushes him forward and then he aboonds 
in whim and pleasantly. There is a primi- 
tive simplicity and self-denial aboot his man- 
ners : and a quakerism in his personal ap- 
pearance, which is, howerer, relicTed by a 
fine Titian head, full of domb eloquence 1 
5Ir. Lamb is a general faroorite with those 
who know him. His character is equally sin- 
i^\as and amiable. He is endeared to his 
friends not less by his foibles than his Yirtues ; 
he ensures their esteem by the one, and does 
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not wound their self-love by the other. He 
gains ground in the opinion of others by mak- 
ing no advances of his own. We easily ad- 
mire genius when the dif&dence of the pos- 
sessor makes our acknowledgment of merit 
seem like a sort of patronage, or act of con- 
descension, as we \yillingly extend our good 
offices where they are not exacted as obliga- 
tions, or repaid with sullen indifference. — 
The style of the Essays of Elia is liable to the 
charge of a certain mannerism. His sentences 
are cast in the mould of old authors : his ex- 
pressions are borrowed from them,, but his 
feelings and observations are genuine and 
original, taken from actual life, or from his 
own breast \ and he may be said (if any one 
can) " to have coined his heart for jests," and 
to have split his brain for fine distinctions ! 
Mr. Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior 
and address as an author, would pfobably 
never have made his way by detached and in- 
dependent efforts •, but, fortunately for him- 
self and others, he has taken advantage of the 
periodical press, where he has been struck 
into notice, and the texture of his coidposi- 
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Other not unlikely places, sent to Mr. Lamb to 
know if he could help him to the author ! 



There are other candidates for public opi- 
nion on whose merits we should descant at 
length, but that personal intimacy might be 
supposed to render us partial. It is well 
when personal intimacy produces this effect^ 
and when the light, that dazzles us at a dis- 
tance, does not on a closer inspection turn 
out an opaque substance. This is a charge 
that none of his friends will bring against 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. He improves upon acquaint- 
ance. The author translates admirably into 
the man. Indeed the very faults of his style 
are virtues in the individual. His natural 
gaiety and sprightliness of manner, his high 
animal spirits, and the vinous quality of 
his mind produce an immediate fascination 
and intoxication in those who come in con- 
tact with him, and carry off in society what- 
ever in his writings may to some seem flat 
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trifles -w itjb kb readers cr txr» cf a solgecl 
'iifMSi nxA beia^ uised on br tl^e siibbIbs of 
unmediatie ^roapalbT^* — but in conrenaiioa he 
i^ alJ life aiKl animati<(xi. combining the Tiva- 
ciir of tine fjcfaool-bov with the rcMiaroes <^ 
the wit and the taste of the scholar. The 
perional character, the spontaneous impolses, 
do not appear to excuse the author, unless 
you are acquainted with his situation and ha- 
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bits — like some proud beauty whio gives her- 
self "what we think strange airs and graces 
under a mask, but who is instantly forgiven 
when she shows her face. We have said 
that Lord Byron is a sublime coxcomb : why 
should we not say that Mri Hunt is a delight- 
ful one? There is certainly an exuberance of 
satisfaction in his manner which is more than 
the strict logical premises warrant, and which 
dull and phlegmatic constitutions know no- 
thing of, and cannot understand till they see 
it. He is the only poet or literary man we 
ever knew who put us in mind of Sir John 
Suckling or Killigrew or Carew •, or who united 
rare intellectual acquirements with outward 
grace and natural gentility. Mr. Hunt ought 
to have been a gentleman born, and to have 
patronised men of letters. He might then have 
played, and sung, and laughed, and talked his 
life away 5 have written manly prose, elegant 
verse-, and his Stojy of Rimini would have 
been praised by Mr. Blackwood. As it is, 
there is no man now living who at the same 
time writes prose and verse so well, with the 
exception of Mr. Southey (an exception, we 
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Sear, tiul will be liule yahtaHAe to either of 
tlfcewe geatleiBeD^. Ui* prwe vrituigs. how- 
ever, disffbr Bore coaH^tencr of principle 
than the boreate'^ : his Tenes more taste. 
H'e will venture to oppo^ his Third Canto of 
the Story of Bimini for classic elegance and 
naUiial feeling to any eqaal number of lines 
from Mr. Soothev's Epics, or eren from Mr. 
Moore's Lalla Rookh. In a more gay and 
conversational style of writing, we think bis 
EpUtle to Lord Bjrron on bis gmng abroad^ 
is a masterpiece : — and the Feast of the Poets 
has run through several editions. Alight, 
£imiliar grace, and mild unpretending pathos 
^are the characteristics of his more sportive or 
serious writings, whether in poetry or prose. 
A smile plays round the features of the one ; 
a tear is ready to start from the thoughtful 
gaze of the other. He perhaps takes too little 
pains, and indulges in too much wayward ca- 
price in both. A wit and a poet, Mr. Hunt 
if also distinguished by fineness of tact and 
sterling sense : he has only been a visionary 
in humanity, the fool of virtue. What then 
is the drawback to so many shining qualities. 
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that ha$ made them useless, or even hurtful 
to their owner ? His crime is, to have been 
Editor of the Examiner ten years ago, when 
some allusion was made in it to the age of the 
present king, and that, though his Majesty has 
grown older, our luckless politician is no 
wiser than he was then ! 



We should not feel that we had discharged 
our obligations to truth or friendship, if we 
were to let this volume go without introduc- 
ing into it the name of the author of Vinr 
ginius. This is the more proper, inasmuch 
as he is a character by himself, and the only 
poet now living that is a mere poet. If we 
were asked what sort of a man Mr. Knowles 
is, we could only say " he is the writer of Vir- 
ginius.'' His most intimate friends see nor- 
thing in him by which they could trace the 
work to the author. The seeds of dramatic 
genius are contained and fostered in the 
warmth of the blood that flows in his veins; 
his heart dictates to his head. The most un- 
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conscious, the most unpretending, the most 
artless of mortals, he instinctively obeys the 
impulses of natural feeling, and produces a 
perfect work of art. He has hardly read a 
poem or a play, or seen any thing in the 
world, but he hears the anxious beatings of 
his own heart, and makes others feel them 
by the force of sympathy. Ignorant alike of 
rules, regardless of models, he follows the 
steps of truth and simplicity 5 and strength, 
proportion, and delicacy are the infallible re- 
sults. By thinking of nothing but his subject, 
he rivets the attention of the audience to it. 
All his dialogue tends to action, all his situa- 
tions form classic groups. There is no doubt 
that Virginius is the best acting tragedy that 
has been produced on the modern stage. 
Mr. Knowles himself was a player at one time, 
and this circumstance has probably enabled 
him to judge of the picturesque and dramatic 
effect of his lines, as we think it might have 
assisted Shakspeare. There is no impertinent 
display, no flaunting poetry : the writer im- 
mediately conceives how a thought would 
tell if he had to speak it himself. Mr. Knowles 
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is the first tragic writer of the age ] in other 
respects he is a common man ^ and divides 
his time and his affections between his plots 
and his fishing-tackle, befween the Muses' 
spring, and those mountain streams which 
sparkle like his own eye, and gush out like 
his own voice at the sight of an old friend. 
We have known him almost from a child, and 
we must say he appears to us the same boy- 
poet that he ever was. He has been cradled 
in song, and rocked in it as in a dream, for- 
getful of himself and of the world ! 



THE END. 
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